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MEANING OF A WORD 


Da. P. 8. SASTRI, M.A., M.Lirr., Pr. D. 
University of Saugor, Saugor (M.P.) 


` 


The word is already in existence and human effort only makes 
it manifest, After it is uttered, it is not the word that is destroyed, 
for the word once again assumes its original unmanifested or potential 
existence. People cannot therefore make the words but they can 
only make the sounds that manifest them.’ The word resides in the 
mind or is latent in the mind or consciousness. It gets itself arti- 
culated only when there is a felt need for expression, and soon after 
it assumes its original form, In this way a word may be repeated 
many times. Yet the repetitions do not imply the births anc deaths 
of the word, but of the desire behind these. In this sense we are 
told that at the same time and at different places many pecple can 
uiter the same word. This does not, however, make the word lose 
its eterna] nature. Jaimini tells us that the case is similar A the 
sun Who is one, but who can be perceived by many at different places 
at the same time.” This argument denies the plurality of existences - 
for the same word; and the word thus becomes single, unique, and 
eternal. Itis a unitary one without any separable or inseparable 
parts. The word being devoid of parts, it neither gains ncr loses ; 
and itis only the sound that acquires volume which we wrongly 
transfer to the word which does not undergo modifications, for it is 
only the manifesting medium that changes.? The word is elernal 


1 Jaimini, 1.1.14. gaye q<q 
2 11.15. mbanun 
3 1.1.17. agau 7 
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since*.its utter&nce gives rise to the knowledge of the meaning ; ; but 

if it perishes with its uiterance, it ceases to convey any meines 

It is uncaused,- since the vocal apparatus only manifests it, and the’ ` F 
uncaused thing i is not liable to be destroyed.” Hence the word is not. ñ 
only eternal but f$ an existent; and if it is nonexistent no one can 
bring it forth into existence, for nothing can never afford to become - E 
something. 4 


Yet fhe, word is not purely subjective ; it is not the "T l 
-of an ego-ceniric predicament since it is called forth by desire and 
desire is the response to the external world. The word springs into 
existence from some positive object which is presentable to cons- . 
ciousness. The objec? must have a positive character and a nature 
of its own. The word which refers to this object constitutes the = 
element of significant speech. One group of these elements signi- 
fies, means, or names, actions or inaclivities ; while another signifies, 
means or names, agents or patients. Thus, we get verbs and nouns; 
` and the combination of these two units of significant utterance gives 
rise to a sentence. Every logos or statement, says Plato, must be 
about something or somebody, and it must have a certain character. 
This character belongs to the objects and to the words. Explaining” 
this character, Plato tells us that there are certain primary undnaly- 
sable elements of which we ourselves and everything else in the 
universe are compounded. These first elements, these simple reals, 
are the letters of ihe alphabet of reality ; and “mo account can be 
given of them. Each of them just by itself can only be named; we: 
cannot attribute to it anything further or say that it exists or does fot - » 
exist ; for we should at once be attaching to i$ existence or non-exis- 
tence, whereas we ought to add nothing if we are to express just it 
alone. ‘We ought not even to add ‘just’ or ‘it’ or ‘each’ or ‘alone’ or - 
`ç ‘this,’ ok any other of a host of such terms. These terms, running 
Jose about the place, are attached to everything, and they are distinct 
from the things to which they are applied. If it were possible for an : 
element, to be expressed in any formula exclusively belonging to it, 
“no other terms ought to enter into that expression; but in fact there 
is no formula in which any element can be expressed; it can only 
be named, for a-name is all that belongs to it.” * 


at 


4 ` 1.1 18. frag surgeret TUNA 
5 LLA aaqa 
6 Suphig 262 F, 

,. : dar A 201 E to 202 B. 
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NES d 
“Things are composed§ of simple unanalysable''alements. .. The 
simple element has only a name with which we refer. to it. But we 
‘cannot make any statement about it, except refer to it, by name. But 
as the element is unanalysable, the name of the element fis indefinable, 
The name is a word, and a word is‘not a whole om posed of parts. 
It is an aggregate of syllables, placed in a certain order. Tha syllable 
is (devoid of parts) pervasive and real; and hence it is capable of 
signifying something. But the full denotation becomes explicit only 
when the syllables adopt a specific sequence. This sequence is not . 
inspired by a conventional associatien, whence the name or werd is not 
a symbol of some mental mood, bnt a vocal sign. It is manifested 
through the vocal organs signifying something. Tt stands for 
something and means it. It refers to the existence of some object and 
therefore it is itself existent. It signifies or means the nature or the 
character of an object; and at the same time it stands for or refers 
to an existent. The word by its very nature becomes denotative 
of the meaning (pratyüyaka) and ihe meaning is the denoted 
(pratyéyya); and this itself constitutes ihe relation. Since the word 
(Sabda) expresses the meaning without depending upon anything 
else, it is called *'abhidhàna' or the primary significative force, 
The srelation between the word and its meaning thus comes 
out to be that between a designation and the thing designated.* 
The very fact that the knowledge of the meaning arises immediately 
from the cognition of the word, proves that the word expresses the 
meaning. . We may come to acquire. this meaning through cog- 
vention and other processes which are only accessory, aad not 
fundamental, aids. 
If a word remains unconnected with its meaning, we cannot fix 
a relation between the word and the object. Thus one cannot point 
to an object and call it a cow; and even if he uses this terr., he has 
to describe the object. In so doing we will refer to the dewtop and 
the word ‘dewlop’ will not convey any meaning unless it stands for 
for the object. It can stand for it- not as a symbol, since human 
beings fail miserably in changing the words. Human machinery 
works in enabling us to know the meanings of words and the names 
8 ‘e Asti tu Sambandhsh praty&yya. pratyiyakatva lakaganah ; 
asaty eva samhandhaintare svabhivata eva Sabdo 'rthasya 
praty&yakah, arthag ca pratyšyya;ity ayam eva sambandho 
bhavisyati. Yac cedam indriya ling&di vat sannikarga 
vyaptyadi sambandhünspeksam artha pratipadanam, idam 
evibhidbinam ity ucyate ; tad eva sanjia sañjñitvam, 
tenceyate saņjñāsanjñi lakganah Sambandha iti” ° 
(Përthasërathi : Sastradipika, p, 90) 
° fal ga; adani Hemp? atat aå wfaufata (Ibid) 


ka 4 
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of objects. BgF:tbe part played by conspntion in linguistic matters 
nowhere tells us that human beings Lave created languages and 


established words. ° . 


Scientists have given new names to their discoveries, navigalors 
to the lands, and expeditioners to the peaks. Here the names are 
symbols and the meanings are only associated with the words. We 
find that numeral notation too is employed to denote the objects. 
Whenever swords can be substituted by numerals and other symbols, 
we can conclude that such words stand for things and not for 
thoughts. | ° 


But when a word embodies thought, it acquires a specific value. 
such words embodying specific values are found in poetry. But what 
is this specific nature? Accoding to Udhbata the word as embcdied 
thought becomes specific to poetry when it is charged with a figure 
of speech, that is, when it is, in the broadest sense, metaphorical. 
To Vamana, the word is significant as it answers to the needs of 
the '&unas' or poetic embellishments. To Kuntaka it should take a 
characteristic and significant turn of expression. Bhattanayaka 
demands that the word be imaginatively charged, while Ananda- 
vardhana finds its specific value in being suggestive. Whatever view 
we accept, tbe word as embodied thought has to serve and to fulfil 
the beauty of expression and thought in poetry. As Kuntaka 
emphasizes, both expression and the expressed as rendered imagina- 
tively are significant. | 

* Ordinary experience admits and accepts some sort of relation 
between a word and the object. If no such relation exists, there can 
be no thinking, no understanding, and no experience even; for, any 
word, in such a case, would denote anything, since a word by itself 
on this view cannot have any meaning.*® 


Q But ¿he essential nature of a word lies in its meaning which is 

comprehended by the understanding, This meaning consists in the 
relation of the word to the object it refers to or signifies. Thus the 
very nature of the word brings about the unity of sound with two 
‘other significant factors. The cognition of a word results in the 
understanding of the object concerned. Punyaraja observes : 


MIATA AAV TATA 1 


10 “ Vag dipati ced utkramed avabodhaeya éàsvati 
na prakašah prakaé ta sā hi praty avamardini’. 
Artha ksyásu vàk sarvà samihayati dehinab. 
" Tad Utkrüntau visanjno 'yam dráyate Fástha kudya vat ". 
'Vakyapadiyain, I, 12568). 
, 9 


4 ` 
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The word or sign refers t$ and conveys the idea of tke object*of the 
thing referred to. This is assumed in popular usagé eo. and it goes 
to confirm an integral relation between ¿he two. - Bhartrhari refers 
to..° “gabdanam yata gaktivam’’ ''— and Punyataja takes i to 
mean, ‘‘ Niyatartha pratyayana siimarthyam '%** It is the nature of 
the word to denote or convey the idea embcdied in it, and this nature 
is inherent to it. The méaning of a word, therefore, is precisely 
presented to us when we hearit. It is, moreover, tne relevant 
words that are involved in knowledge. 4 


e 
** Na so ‘sti pratyayo loke yah sabdánugamad rte * 
anuviddbam iva jnànam sarvarh gabdena bhisate "'. 


This relevancy is only regulaéed by ae NDES for the nature of 
the object is centralised in the word. And with the advance in 
the comprehension of the nature of the object, the word also acquires 
changes of meaning. But these changes are to be relevant to the 
nature of the object and to that of the word. Hence every word 
communicates its own specific meaning, and it is through a word that 
we cognize an object..* Every object has a corresponding competent 
word to denote it, as Vàtsyayana observes : 


° ** Yavad artham vai nàmadheya gabdah, tair artha 
° sam pratyayab, artha sampratyayšc ca vyavaharan''. 


A word therefore plays a dual role, for it reveals its own form and 
also the object comprehended. The moment we hear a word, that 
very moment we comprehend the word, the object referred to, and 
fhe speaker's intention ; 


** Yasrhins tiiccarite $abde yada yo ‘rthah pratiyate 14 
tam ühur artham tasyaiva nanyad arthasya laksanam’’. 


Just as fire possesses the power of burning, the words also have 4 
power of thoir own according to which they mean certain objects 
irrespective of any one’s volitions. There is the genera] awareness 
of objects presented by words : 


** Sabdah sambaddho “tham pratipidayati pratyaya 
niyama hetutvat, pradipavat’’ 15 


M Ibid, T. 6 
12 Ibid, T. 194. 
13 Ibid, III. 7; “Sati pratysya hetutve sambandha upapadyate Sabdasyarthe yatas 
tatra sambandho ‘stiti gamyate ’’. 
M Vakyapadiyam, IL, 329. t 


15 Ny&avavürtika. , 
° 
; ; $ 
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A word denoles-an object **, and it is thegword which gives rise 
to the cognition of an object: , l 
et iR Z st iaa” 


In other words, in language we have words embodying intelligence 


and thought, and these*words deal with things other that the symbols 


themselves. 
If meaning is said to be an acquired character of the objects, it 
is a relation “between an object and an image of the object.** But 


as Russell himself admits “meaning is to some extent subject to the 


will”. This picture raises two questions of great importance. On 
the one hand, meaning is not a purely volitional or} intellectual affair ; 


for it is relative to ihe ewhole personality. On the other hand, the . 


mental image cannot explain the natute of meaning. As Schiller 
argues: “mental images are very obliging ; you can mean with them 


pretty nearly what you like. We cannot make them pivotal from our. 


theory Meaning? In a good many thinkers, imagery cannot be 
discovered and yet they talk sense ; for the meaning becomes clearer 
and clearer as the vividness of imagery recedes step by step: More- 
over, differene images can evoke the same meaning, and different 
meanings can give rise to the same image. Meaning then does not 


and need not depend upon the images. ° 


According to Russell, images mediate and thus we arrive ab” 


meaning. The image or picture is visualised ; but the visual picture 


cannot be divorced from the act of visualising. Isolating these two, 


he argues that “meaning is an observable property of observable 


entities." Earlier in the Aristotelian Society he argued that- meaning : 


is & “relation”, that a relation ‘‘constitutes’’ meaning, and that a 
word not only “has” a meaning but is related “to its meaning.” 
Meaning, therefore, is a ‘‘relation’’ and can “observable property’’. 


Byte a relation is not am observable property, in which case meaning ` 
cannot afford to be a relation. Further, it is a word that has a mean- 


ing, and meaning to Russel is a relation. Then, is the word related 


to a relation ? ' 
` Meaning is said to be an observable property of observable entities 
called images. In the Aristotelian Society, Russell argued that a 


16 Gangeéa : Mattvacintamani, Sabda Khanda; ''Prayoga hetubhilarthe tattva- 
jfiána janyah Sabdah pramünam", 
Mababhasya on Vartika 2 of 1.1.68. 
8 Russell: “On Propositions : What they are and bow they mean”, (Aristotelian 
Society, 1919), pp- 7,19,24. ; 
19 The Meaning of Mening (Mind, No. 116, p. 393}. 
:*?) Mind. No4116, p. 409. 


2) Aristotelian Society, 1919, pp. 7, 19. 
LJ 
` Ë ` 
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visual image “resembles¥ or ‘‘copies’’ sensations.” * But by*ineaning 
we do not mean a subjestive or introspegtive phenomenon, for we 
seek. the meaning of the signs or symbol. Recognising tais difficulty 
Russell explains in his essay in the ‘‘Mind’’, that thg ¿“visual image’ 
is associated with the past “visual sensatiors’. W hen the visual 
image” causes actions appropriate to the ‘‘visual sensations’’, then 
it is said to “mean"” them. That is, the image need not resemble 
the sensations in order to ‘‘mean’’ them, but it must only tcuse actions 
“appropriate” to the associated sensations. Sensations and images 
are dissimilar, while the objects and sensations too are dissimilar. 
And yet the image is made effective to give rise to meaning 


A word does not denote the different" features of the various 
objects ‘that form the particulars of a class. It denotes the distinctive 
features alone, and these features are objective. And if the word 
simply refers to the mental image and not to the objects outside, words 
as expressive of our experiences would be futile, unpurposive, and 
insignificant.”* 


Let us take three sentences speaking about the same object. 
‘Theophilus is Greek”, “Theophilus is dear to God”, ‘Theophilus 
hag the measles”, The last one tells us of the disease of a man; 
the second gives the meaning of a name ; and the first uses the word 


° . š . . š 
as a sign or symbol without telling us what it stands for, what it. 
means. “If a sign were something with a definite signification, then ` 


we could not say that all words are signs. We may know of a sund 
. no more than this, that it isa sign. It stands for something, but we 
do not know what ; and it means something also, but what we do not 
know''.* A word, therefore, is not a mere sign or symbol. 


Russell's theory of the images appears among the Buddhists, 
according to whom a cognition free from conceptual constructions is 
vad.” A word therefore should deal with a particular olffect. Yef 
it generates a conceptual image which is distinct from other concepts. 
The denotation of a word lies in the evocation of this conceptional 
image. š 

But if the word gives rise to à conceptual image, then the cog- 
nitive act can tell us nothing about the objects and the words. I; 


33 Ibid, pp. 22-23. 

75 Cf. Parmeya Kamala Martands, p. 126. š 

3 P.H. Bradley : Principles of Logic, p. 157. 

15 Diñgnāga: Pratyaksam Kalpanšpodham””, cf. Bhimaha? 
Kavyalankara, V. 6: “Pratyakgam Kalpanüpodham tato'rthüditi Kersna 


e 


Kelpanamrima jatyadi yojanam pratijinate.'* | N 
° 
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will tetl us onlf something about the imafie 2° The verbal relation 
does not comprehend the particulars; for the Buddhists argue that 


_ if:words refer to objective enbities there would be no difference between 


a verbal cognition" and sense-perception. But if words do not convey 
a definite meaning ‘which is objectively held to be true, and if this 
meaning does not involve a reference to the object as such, then there 
is no need of language. Moreover, the word need not evoke a con- 
ceptual image," for its purpose is to make us understand that for 
which it stands.?* If it is not the word that enables us to understand 
the object, but only the conceptual image, then either we have to 
assume a close connection between the image and the word, or we 
have to admit of an inseparable relation between the object and the 
image. Otherwise any word may have*to denote any meaning.” 


Now, the conceptual image, we are told is distinct from other 
images, and hence it implies ‘the negation of what it is not.’ Thus 
the meaning of the word ‘cow’ is said to depend to a certain extent 
on the ‘non-cow.’ The 'non-cow' is a different object from the cow, 
and this different one has to be negated.** “If the word ‘cow’ has 
fulfilled its meaning by negating the ‘non-cow,’ asks Bhàmaha, what 
is the other werd on which the positive meaning of the ‘cow’ has to 
depend t? Words are always positive entities. They cannot afftrm 
something and deny something else at the same time, for a word cah 
have only one meaning ; and if this meaning is negative, we can 
never arrive at the positive one.’ The 'non-cow' is negated not by 
the word ‘tow’ but by the absence of the utterance of the ‘non-cow.*? 
Latter day Buddhist thinkers have modified their views on this ques* 
tion; and Sàntaraksita observes that a word first and foremost denotes 
a concept, and that the negative import is only a resultant cognition.** 


w 26 “Tadapohesu ca taiha siddhi si buddhigocarà . 
, avastu kam ced vitatham pratyaksam tattvavritihi'' (Bhamaha V. 8). 
2% See Stout: Analytic Psychology, I. 838. 
35 cf. Apohasiddhi, P. 18.- 


“Vacyam svalaksanam upüdhir upüdhiyogab 
š sopüdhir astu yadi vakrtir astu buddheh 
Adyantay or na samayah phalašakti hiner 
madhye ‘py up&dhi virarhat tritaye nayuktah." 
% cf. “‘Arthad eveti riipides tata eveti ninyatah 
anyathà ghatavijfianam anyena vyapadiéyate'' (Bhámaha, V. 10). 

30 '"'Any&pohena šabdo'rtham Ah ety anye pracaksate | anyapohas “ca nêmênya 
padàrthà pakr.ih kila" (Ibid, VI, 16). 

9i “Yadi gaur ity ayam  $abdah krtartho’nya nirükriau| janako gavi gobaddher 
mrgyatám aparo dhvanih'' (Ibid, VI. 17). 

55 “Arthajiana phalgh $abdà na caikasya phala dvayam | apavada vidbi jine phale 
caikasya vah katham ..... | Varna bhedád idam bhinnam varnah svarhéa vikalpitüh | ke 
Sabdah kim ca tal vàcyam ity aho vartma dustaram’’ (lbid, VT. 18, 20). 2 
PA Tattva sañgraha, Slokas 1017 f. 
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. ‘Sahitya’ or Poetics primarily came into existbnce so establish 
beyond doubt, from the standpoint of experience, not. only tlre toga- 
therness and co-existence of the word and its meaning," btt the unity 
and identity of the two. This unity i5 not created by conventióh A 
for it is natural and hence specific. Consequently the examination 
of this unity is the subject matter of Poetics’ In a poem it is not 
merely the word as sound that is significant. Noris the poetic form 
& simple collocation of words that are intended to convey a desired 
meaning in an apt way.** We apprehend the word notas ‘pure sound, 
nor even as a pure idea or image. The word and its meaning are 
together one and the same;?" for the appreciation of a poerre depends 
on both the aspects. Iu the history of Sanskrit poetics, Bhamaha 
and Dandin give us only a formal analysis*of the word; whereas 
Udbhata focussed the attentioh on the analysis of meaning also. 
Udbhata clearly distinguished the word from 'abhidhàna' or meaning, 
and analysed the meanings into primary and secondary." Vamana’ 
followed suit. Following Bhoja, Sàradàtanaya analyses the relation 
between a word and its meaning in twelve possible ways. Of these 
'abhidhà,' ‘vivaksa,’ ‘titparyam,’ ‘pravibhigah,’ ‘vyapeksa,’ 'sümar- 
thyam,’ ‘anvayah,’ and 'ekürthibhàvanà' are the ways through which 
a word gets itself related to other words and their meanings. The 
first*four are denotative by themselves, while the olher four involve 
refations with other words. Then there are four poelieal relations 
known as ‘dosahinam,’ 'gunadanam,' 'alankàra yogita,’ and ‘rasa-- 
viyogah.’*° We are concerned here only with the first eight groups. 
And these possible explanations of the inter-relation of the word ‘and ` 
ite meaning clearly reveal that these are only the two aspecte of the 
same continuum. One cannot be pitted against the other. 






Further, we can have the aesthetic apprehension (rasisvada) and 
we can apprehend the sentences only through the interrelation of the I 


di Rajašekhara : Küvyamiràmsa, p. 22: "Sabdürthay or yathavat ifa bhüvena* 
vidya s&hitya vidya.” I 
35 Ratneávara on Sarasvati Kanthabharana, I. 1: “Sahityam ca gabdarthayoh 
sambendhah.”’ . B 
% “Sariram tavad igtàrtha-vyavacchinnü padavali” (Dandin : Kavyadaréa, I. 10). 
37 “Vacako vücyarh ceti dvau sammilitan kavyam. Dvav] ekam iti Vicitraivoktih,", 
(Vakrokti Jivitam, p. 7). 
38 Tacana, p. 10. 
59 Kávyülaüküra Sütra Vrizi, 4.3.8 : '"Südráyal laksana vakroktih”’ 
4 *'Vaky&ithabvam ca Sobóürtha samband hid avagmyate | a 
+ Gambandho dviidaga vidhah smrtah gabdarthayor budhaih. 
Deidagéadha sambandhar Sabdasyahthasya yas sa Sahityam. 
Triskandheh sa caturbhis tanubhis ex 85 caturbhióea, 
Vrttir, vivaksi, t&tparya, pravibhügavihoditau. 
Tato vyapeksi, sümarthy, &nvayas, caikartha bhavana. 
Dosahünam, gunadanam, tathaleikara vogità, 
Rasüviyoga ity ete sambandhah.  (Bhava Prakāśa, p. 145). 
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word and its megning.“ We hear in the Rigveda that the wise seers 
of ‘anciént times have fashioned words with tbeir minds after 
winnowing the sounds antl their meanings; end only sympathetic 
persons (sakhayel) can know the nature and value of ‘the words, 


fcr they haves obviously insight into the nature of things. "These. 


meanings are related to them and to their words like friends (sakhyàni) 
as it were, 1t is only in their speech that there is deposited the 
auspicious wealth of wisdom, since their words do not dream the 
unreal or ihe nen-existent.Ó? A word refers to an object, and the 
object constitutes its meaning; and if the object is to be T ag 
fully, the word too should be apprehended well, 


The word (‘vicaka’) denotes the sense; and the object ('vàcya') 


is the thing denoted. his usage ifself shows that we accept and 


recognise an inherent and intrinsic relation between theni. 
“ Asyáyam vacako vacya iti sasthya pratiyate 
yogahéabdàrthayos tattvarh apy ato vyapadisyate 


33 38 


The word isa sign (‘vacaka,’) and the object (vàeya) is revealed by 
it. The relation between the two is sanctioned by convention and 
ihe continuity of history; and this relation implies an abiding relation 
of the word to its meaning. Sankara, therefore, observes : 


e. 


“ Abhidhanabbidbey abbidhatr vyavaharaviechedat ° 
sambandha nityatvena virodhah gabde parihriyeta "*.** ° 

Thus a question of meaning invariably turns out to be a question of 
fact.- At the same time words are not mere ccunters, for the meaning 
of a word does not depend upon a dictionary where the word is 
presented in an arbitrary abstraction from the richness of thought, 
Thought and speech, by virtue of their close unity, are interchange- 
able. The Brhadaranyaka Upanigad tells us that consciousness 
proceeded dialectically and manifested itself in subject and object : 


` 8 waq QU fra anaaga” The mind; says Aitareyopanigad, 


completely. reveals itself in speech, while speech has its locus’ in 


the mind: area «fü mfafjat, art & sf fan. Speech is 
subservient to the mind. Sankara observes that speech is not a 


41 ** Vakyarthatvam ca áabd&rtha sambandhàd avagamvate ” (Ibid), 

ef. Sihityamimins’, p.7: Vartate yat parah šabdih sa vükyürth iti sthitih- ". 
4 X. 71.2 : “Saktum iva titau nd punanto yatra dhiri manasa vacam akrata 

atri sakb&yah sakhy&ni jànste bhadraisim laksmir nihitádhi vari’, 

cf. Bhavabhüti : Uttara Rima Carita, IV. 18. 


“Bhadra hy egim vāci lakgmir nisaktà 
paite vaeamh viplutarthim vadanti’', 
43 Vakyapadiyam, IIT. 8. 
44 On Vedinta Súurae I, 3. 30, 
4 T, 9. 4. 
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modification of the mba, for it emanates fron? the wind. 
. Speech is only thought expressed in language; and as Plato tell us, 
“t thought is the inward dialogue carried o by the mind with itself 
without spoken sound, while speech is the stream §hjch flows from 
the mind through the lips with sound "." ‘here is such a close 
connection between the two that we will not be wrong if we were 
to say that speech, being a modification of the mind, is she mind 
articulated in an imperfect way. And hence we hear*that at the 
time of death, according to the Chandogya, speech is losi in the mind. 


‘* Purugasya pryato van manasi sampadyate ’’.4* “e 


The elements of speech are the elements of thgught and of meaning, 
Every word participates in tlee general character of thovght, and 
hence reveals or signifies some real thing or fact. Thus words and 
thoughts are related, and this relation runs paraliel to the relation 
between words, and facts. Words, thoughts, and facis are welded 
together by the unity of apperception. Speech therefore, is a product 
of the mind. And of the modifications of the mind we have the 
inseparable twirs sound (‘sabda’) and sense (aitha), which zan only 
be the different aspects of the same thing: 
LA 


° ** Ekasy aivatmano bhedau éabdarthav aprthak sthitau '*.5? 


The relation between the two is natural, inherent, intrinsic, and, 
therefore, relevant ara Wafer! Durga observes that :ntelleot 
bas its roots in the beart, and manifests itself in the twofold form 


of sound and sense. 


** Sarire hy abhidhanabhidheya rüpà buddhir hrday- 
53 52 


àntargatükáé? pratistbita 


Some facts combine and fit together to form a fact of a higher 
order, while others refuse. Likewise terms combine and fie.tcgether* 
(while others will not) to form a logos. This Platenic logos is a 
single yet complex significant utterance. Thought and speech inter- 
penetrate one another, and speech or language becomes concrete in, 


48 On Vedanta Satra, 4, 9. 1: 'Naca manaso viz utpadyata iti kimcana paramüpam 
asti’’. 

4i Sophift, 268E. cf. Theaetetu, 189% and 296D, 

48 VI.8.6,- 

49 Sophist, 262D f, 

50 Fbid, 111. 1. 

51 On Nirukta, T. 2. 


52 Sophist, 2620, N 
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the forms of the objects. Therefore the scenes of the object abides in 
a word belonging to it. Punyaraja observes : 


William James relegates meaning to the 


“väg evgvibhagüpannà gavadi rüpenavatisthate, Gavadayaéca 
altyarta vibhagah punah éruti rüpatvena parinamante. 
Ata eva gabda-rthayoh kàryak$rana bhava sambandha 

a3 „53 


ity eke : 


€ 


zsychie fringe’. He .re- 


cognises it as “an entirely peculiar element of thougbt' and as an 
‘absolutely positive sort of feeling'* Then it becomes ‘evanescent 
and traüsitive'." That is, the objects mzant are more persistent 
in experience than the meaning. 

The Grammarians accept the wod as an undifferentiated 
whole where there are no parts. If we arz to analyse the word into 
its component syllables, we will be faced with two difficulties. On 
the one hand the syliable is not seen or cogaised as capabie of giving 
the meaning in any forin. On the other Land we cannot analyse 
the syllable further. The various syllables are united into one bar- 
moniovs whole, and out of this whole there zmerges a new and specific 


power 


which alone renders the whole significant. This specific 


power is known as ‘sphota’ because it makes the sense clear.' his 
‘sphota’ is an indivisible unity being the synthesis of three faclogs. 
It is cognised by the auditory system, manifested by sound, and 
comprehended by the intellect." "The. word taken as sound is only 
the manifesting medium of 'spbota'; ani ‘sphota’ is the meeting 


point 


of sound, word, and meaning. The word indicates and RS 


therefore sound, and it is also the indicated, ‘Sphoto’ arises out 
of the concrete unity of the word. Th: verbal cognition results 
in the intellectual assimilation of ideas, and ideas are embodied in 
sentences through sounds. These sot-ds reveal an intellectual 
content fhrough the sensuous medium. . 


53 


4g 


Ë 


On Vākyapadiyam, I, 12, Puņyarāja also quots here the verse— 


“Namedam rüratvena ca Vrtta rüpam 
Rüpam cedam n&mabhà& vena tasthe 
Eka tadekam avibhaktam vibhejuh 
prügevanye bheda riipam vadanti''. 
Principles of Psyehology, Y, 472. 
Pade na varn& vidyante varnegv avayavá iva rakyat padánü&m aty antem pravivelto 
na kaécana (V&kyapadiyam I, 77). 
Cf. "Sphutaty artho ‘emad iti sphojah' ; "vücakat& sphofaika nigthà (Vàkya: 
padiyam). 
Mahabhasya on I, 1 2; "Srotropalabdhih, budihi nigr&hyali, prayogehabhijvalitah, 
&kaéadesab $gbdah"'. R 
“Yad antah šabda tattvam tu nidair ekam arakasitam Tad āhur apare šabdam 
tasya jkye tathaikatà". (Vakyapadiam 1L 30). 
Cf Grahyatvam grahakatvain ca dve gakti təluso yatha 
Tathaiva sarva égabdinim ete prthag avast itd! (Ibid, Y, 59). 
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This theory needs a dretul examination ie of: its "implica- 
. tions. A word is that which enables us to apprehefid a meaning 
or the objects concerned." Every word has a meaning which is 
conveyed not by each syllable of. the word but by the word as a whole. 
‘The word is a whole made up of parts, and thess parts are meaning- 
less when they are taken up severally.. But if the syllables are 
meaningless, the word too possesses no meaning;" and hence by a 
word we must mean that unit where the syllables axe arranged in a 
certain specific order." Since. the word is this assemblege of 
syllables, the syllable itself must be significant, for a words nothing 
if its syllables are not. A word whose syllables are meaningless is 
like a house devoid of walls, and both will then collapse to the 
ground. Consequently ‘if any oné were to believe that a word 
acquires its meaning not from its syllables but from a transcending 
principle like ‘sphota’, he shall better imagine that a flower has 

blossomed in the sky.** I 
However, let us look at the word. It has some syllables. These 
syllables constitute its elements, and tbe word is a whole of parts. 
But the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. The letters of a 
wod pronounced in a different order cannot give rise to the apprehen- 
sion of its meaning. There must be something other. than the 
letters, a something resulting from tbe order or sequenc2 of the 
letters, that makes the letters intelligible. Consequently tha letters 
in a specific order become the medium for the manifestation of that ` 
something which is what we apprehend. 

- 


Each word, we have said, is a unity of a number of syllables. 
How do we cognise this unity? On the cognition of this unity 
depends the apprehension of the meaning. Memory based upon 
association is said by the Naiyayikas to be responsible for this cogni- , 
tion. Each syllable produces a mental impression. Bw. by thé 
time we come to the last syllable there arises a new cognition which 
has been only stimulated by memory, not produced by memory.” 


9) Bhāmaha: Kêvyêlankira, VI, 7: “Pratitir arthegu yatas tam éabdem bruvate 
€ P" 
a Dirga on Nirukta, I, 3: '"Varpair anarthakair &rabhyamüpam padam apy anarth- 


62 pare asamarthānām samudayo | “rthavin katham?' Varpán&u Krama 
` srttitvan nyêwyi, nêpi ca semhatih "y (Bhámahz, VI, 9). 

B <“ Na capi samudayibhyak samudayo ‘tiricyate dàru bhibtibhuvo ‘titya kim anyat 
sadma kalpyate” (Ibid, VI, 10). f 

ti “Sapathair api cadeyam vaco na sphotavadingm Nabhak kusuman astiti éradda- 
dhyat kah sacetenah” (Ibid, V1, 19). | E l ; 

t5 Cf. Sega Krona: “Pūrva pürvánnbbü janvë bhāvanā sacivo ntime cetasi sphurati 
sphotahb’’. . 


Neither. each syllable nor the combinatiod of the syllables, nor a 
Single unitary’ memory impression, can make ts apprehend the 
meaning." Hence a new "entity should be postulated to account 


for the meaning {and this mysterious ‘sakti of the Naiyüyikas is. 


almost close to the egñally mysterious ‘sphota’ of the grammariars. 

But the grammarians correct this statement by rejecting the 
memory-impressions. ‘The meaning ofa word has very little to do 
with one's "cognition of the syllables. A word spoken to a deaf man 
does not produce any impressions of memory in the deaf man's mind ; 
and yet-eit gives rise to a meaning." Moreover we cannot say that 
we apprehend the last syliable together with -he impressions produced 
by the previous sylab]$s; for the last syllable is cognised as present 
while the impressions belong to the past and are the result of the 
previous cognitions. There cannot be any possible unity between the 
existent present and the past which has ceased to exist now." Hence 
the syllables cannot be united into a single unit called the word. 
But the word is a unit. Is this effected by a ‘principle which can be 
conveniently designated as fsphota'? 

‘Sphota’ constitutes ihe meaning of a word. The moment we 
are able to intuit or apprehend the ‘sphota’ that very moment ¿he 
syllables comprising a word become intelligible and significant tó us. 
It cannot be argued that the ‘sphota’ is a fiction. Take the word 
‘gauh’ meaning a cow, and the sentence ‘gam anaya éuklam.’ ‘Gam’ 
is the accusative singular of ‘gauh.’ The two words differ in their 
constituent parts, and yet both denote the eow.° This is not possible 
if the syllables or letters alone constitute the meaning of the word. * 


If it is said that the word embodies the meaning, how do we 
cognise the meaning, and what is its place with reference to the word? 

. The word it is said has a number of syllables following a particular 
Sequence,” and the ability to denote the meaning is attributed to this 
sequence. But if words are uttered in a sequence without any. syn- 
tactical relation, they fail to denote any sense. If we say that a word 
directly denotes a meaning because it is intimately united with the 


@ “Na pratyekam, na militv’, na eaika smrti zocarab, arthasya vücaka varn@h : 
kim tu sphotah” (bið. 

8 of. Sankara on 7.3.28 : ““Sambandha grahanapeksohi $abdah svayam pratiyamüno 
'rthbam pratyayayed, dbümüdi vat.” _. 

83 cf. “Na ca pürva porya varnünubbava janite samskara sahitasyintya varnasya 
pratitir asti, apratyakgatyāt samskaranam (Ibid). ] 

69 Bhdmati on 1.398: “Na ca varnatiriktasya tasydnubbavo, nüsti. 'Gaur'ity ekam 
padam, ‘gim anaya $uklàm'ity ekam vikyam iti, nānā varna padatiriktaikapada vakyds 
vagateh sarvajaninatvüt. Na cáyam asati b&dhake ekapada vüky&nubhavah éakyo mitby 
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meaning, we are only begging the question ; for thie intimate union 
is taken as giving rise to the direct apprehension:of the meaning, and 
this direct apprehension is taken to be the necessary argument for 
postulating the intimate union.” | x 


The syllables, therefore, only manifest the 'gfhóta' ; but this 
manifestation or the apprehension of the meaning does not tske place 
soon after the utterance. We hear a word as a series of successive 
sounds known as syllables. This word may or may not he a unity, 
but from the standpoint of the hearer or reader succession is an im- 
portant affair. As we go on hearing, the previous sounds are remem- 
bered and retained in ihe mind. The impressions derived from the 
preceding syllables give us only a knowledge of those syllables, But 
we take a certain number of syllaples as forming a unity, and it is this 
unit that we treat as a word. In other words, memory and intellect 
act together. We cognise the letters successively or in order, but we 
synthesise them into the cognition of one word by the intellect. I 
is the intellect that harmonises and unites the various experiences. 
**Buddhi"' or intellect is, therefore, treated as ''Samasia pratyavamar- 
ini," as a principle of unity. Every syllable produces an impression 
and these impressions come to a fruition when we come to the last 
syllable. At that stage these impressions acquire a unity not through 
memory but through the intellect. If memory were to unify then we 
have to remember the many syllables which cannot be rendered into 
a single unit." And since the syllables cease to exist after they are 
uttered, they cannot be unified. Hence an entity like the, ‘sphota’ 
which is real and eternal, it is argued, must be accepted to account 
for the apprehension of the meaning. 

We do not and cannot, it is said, cognise a succession of 
syllables ; for, the moment a syllable is uttered it ceases to exist 
according to Nyaya, or it lies in a potential form according to Mi- 
mansi. Either way it is not immediate or present, and ther& can be” 
no question of a continuity between an absent and a present syllable,- 
But as Patanjali observes, 


““Buddhi visayam eva sabdànàm paurvàparyam'' 12 4 


70 cf, “Na t&vad eka dhīgocarāņām dhava khadire palšššnšm eka nirbbāsāt pra- 
tyayah samaati......... Napy ekšrtha dhi hetutà. Tadd hetutvasya varnesu vyüsedh£t. Tadd 
hetutvena tu sihitya ka!lpane 'nyony&éraya prasangah. Sahity&t tadd hetutvam, tada 
hetutvac ca e&áhityam iti " (Ibid). 

71 Sankara on 1.8.28 : “Sa caikaika varna pratyayühita samsk&ra bie 'niva varna 
pratyaya janita parip&ke, pratyayiny eka pratyaya vigayataya jhatiti praty avabhüsate. 
Na cayam eka pratyayo varna visaya, smrtih. Varnaném anekatvadeka praiyaya vigaya- 
tvanupapatteh.” 

h Past gbhAgyo, I. 856. Cf. “No varnjnam paurvaparyam asti, accarita pradhyam. 
sitvàc ca varninam’’ (Ibid). 
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i is s the intellect, that cognises the successio iud holds up the conti- 


nuíty. ` Consequently it is not the inarticulate **Sphota"" that consti- 
tutes the real unity of a word and that brings about the copaon of 
the object denoted. Even if there i is such a thing as *'sphota,'' it is 
manifested by the syllables of a word, and these syllables denote the 
object. Hence we need not postulate an entity and invest it with the 
power of denoting the object meant. 

We arg told that the series of -syllables cannot constitute the 
unity of a word. But the “‘sphota’’ which is revealed in a succession 
of syllables cannot also constitute «the unity. This **sphota'' does 
not explain the nature of its relation to the words, the nature of the 
relation of the word to its meaning and the nature of tbe lation oref 
these to the object. Instead it adds tq the complexity of the situation 
one more difficulty, and that difficulty is an insoluble one. 


The resolution of these difficulties depends on the unity of the 


word, and on its power to denote and connote as well. The suczes- 
sion of the syllables, says Vedanta, is-synthesised by the intellect, by 
consciousness. Our present consciousness is not atomic; it is not 
like an indivisible and impalpsble mathematical point. It is extended 
like the saddle back, for the stream of consciousness is a continuous 
whole. It has a span of its own. As William James obseyfes: 
“The practically cognized present is no knife-edge, but a saddje- 
back with a certain breadth of its own on which we sit perched, 
. and from which we look in two directions in time. The unit of 
‘composition of our perception of time is a duration, with a bow and 
a stern, as it were—a rearward—and a forward looking end. Itjs 
only as parts of this duration-block that the relation of succession of 
one end to the other is perceived. We do rot first feel one end and 
then feel the other after it, and from the perception of the succession 
- after an interval of time between, but we seem to feel the interval 
"of time s a whole, with its two ends embedded init. Theex- 
perience is from the outset a synthetic datum, not a simple one '*.?? 


In the light of this specious present our experience at any 


‘moment is not an isolable entity. The elements are inseparable; 
and even though we cognize the syllables successively, still as far as 


consciousness apprehends them there is a synthesis of the past and. 


the present, for experience itself is a syrthetic datum. It is only 
when we introspect that we pay attention to the various elements of 


$ ° 
8 William James : Principles of Psychology, I €09, 610, 


J , 
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the experience as separable ‘entities; but at the öisen we apprbhend, 

.We are not aware of any succession, The recognition of this principle 
removes the complicated difficulties prestpposed by she theory of 
‘sphota’. te? 

' Sphota,’ we are told, constitutes the unify of the word and 
also makes the word yield a meaning. This ‘sphota’ is presumed 
primarily because the syllable is taken to have a momentary, existence. 
This is a faulty doctrine; for, as the previous pages have shown, it 
is only the manifestation of the sound that has a temporal existence. 
The sound as such is not destroyed. If it is destroyed, we have to 
presume that every word is fresh from the mint, no matter how many 
times it has been uttered; and we have no right to hold that the 
same word will have the same meaning whenever il is uttered. This 
argument runs counter to the communicative nature of language 
itself. Thus if I utter the word cow twice, | utter the same word 
twice ; and no amount of reasoning can transform this fact into saying 
that two distinct and independent words are uttered.* There may 
be a difference in the way in which the same word is uttered on two 
occasions ; but this difference in the manner of pronouncing doss not 
and cgnnot bring about a difference in the two, for the two words are 
recognised to be identical. This recognition of an identity between 
the fwo utterances of the same word, points to the syllables them- 
selves as denotative ; consequently it is useless to postulate an entity 
called ‘sphota’ over and above the syllables." 


„The intellect cognized the syllables as a whole ; otherwise when 
the word ‘gauh’ is uttered, there is no reason why we pay attəntion 
to the letter 'g' instead of thinking of some other letter. If ‘sphota’ 
is beyond the syllables, then we should not even think of, or cognize, 
the letter ‘g.’ Just as we exclude all letters other than those of the 
word gauh,’ we have also to exclude the letters of ‘gauh’ and sppre- 
hend the 'sphota' alone.'* Since such is not the fact, we have to 
admit that memory and intellect act together in enabling us to cognize 
the syllables of a word as a single unit. In this cognition the sylla- 
bles are not apprehended at random, but in a specific sequence by 
the intellect which is ‘‘samasta pratyavamaréini.'" 7” We cognise 


7 Sankara on 1.3.28: “Dvir go gabda weeñrita iti hi pratipattir, na tu dvau go 
Éabd&v iti.” 

7$ “Varnebhyad cürthapratiteh sambhavat sphota kalpananarthikg" (Ibid) 

76 “Asyim api buddhau gak&rádayo varpà anuvartante, na tu daik&rüdayah, Yadi 
hy asya buddher gakàrüdibhyo ‘rthantaram sphoto visayah svat, tato dakaradaye iva gakára- 
days BY asya budder vy&varteran. Na tu tathasti,”’ (Ibid) . 

T “Evam kram&ourodhina eya warnah pada buddhim ürokgyanti'' (Ibid), 
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the syllables in a sequence, and we do notêhave the cognition of the 
mysterious* 'sphota' which is said to be different from the syllables. 
Hence the werd cannot be*defined in terms of its imperceptible and 
uncognizabla gagence called ‘sphota. If the meaning of a word does 
not depend upon “ts syllables or constituent paris, its meaning will 
have to be mediated and the apprehension of this meaning will .not 
evoke a quick or immediate response." As Sankara observes, 
*«Warnavadino laghiyasi kalpanà. Sphotavadinas 
tu drsta hanir, adrsta kaipanà ca, Varnaéceme 
* — Karmena grhyamanah sphotam vyanjayantiti 

sá sphoto ‘rthain vyanaktiti gariyasi kalpanà syat’’ 7° 
the doctrine of ‘sphota’ ignores and even rejects the cognizable en- 
tities called the syllables or letters, and in their stead asserts itself as 
an existent But no one can cognize it. Moreover the syllables are 
said to manifest the ‘sphota’ and this ‘sphota’ in its turn is said to 
reveal the meaning. This is a round about process; for even without 
postulating the ‘sphota’ we can apprehend the meaning direct from 
the syllables. 

Even Sridhara observes: 


“Pad evam varnabhya eva sanskara dvarena 2 

artha pratyaya sambbavad ayukta sphota kalpanā.” *° | 
A word, we have said, is the right and significant name of an 
object. The word represents that which it names. In the case of 
ihe wqrd, if we delete or add a single syllable we do not get the same 
-word. Thus the word ‘lass’ by deletion of a letter can become ‘ass,’ 
and by the addition of a letter can be ‘class.’ Hence a name which 
is proper and right must contain ‘letters’ which are appropriate to its 
signification. Then alone can the knowledge of names be the only 
way to the knowledge of things. And Cratylus argues that the way 
* to discóVer the truth about things is to discover the meanings of 
names." “But the syllables by themselves must be united with one 
another. If there is no such unity, it is not possible that one thing 
could denote another totally distinct thing ; and that which gives rise 
to the understanding of the word (sàbdabodha) has to be left unde- 
fined. As a result the cognition of the thing denoted by the word 


18 Kumarila : Sloka vartika, 137: 
“Varnaliriktah pratisidhyam&rah padegu mandan phalam adadhati 
Karyani vakyavayavasrayani satyāni kartum krta esa yatnah” 
7 On Velünta Bütra, 1.8.28 cf. Sabara, 1.1.5 
80 Sridhara : Nyaya Kandali, pp. 269-27) cf. “Gagana Kusum1ayeva sphota kalpanü 
na yukti” (Ibid). See also Süstra Dipikà, p. 95: “Sabdo hi pratyaksa grühyo 'bhyupa- 
J~ j pratyaksena varnatiriktam kimcit prakg$ate, " P 
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cam be assigned to no definite cause. To save the siseh ikon if *spliota' 
is brought, it will be able to relate the word amd its meaning only 
externally. The syllable by itself cannot be denotative and it is said 
to acquire this character because of 'sphota' whiglt incidentally 
removes the eternal and necessary relation . between ^f? Word and its 
meaning. *? 


But the syllables placed in a certain order are denotative. In the 
word ‘cow’ is it the syllables alone that constitute the word, or is it 
some ‘sphota’ which is different from them? The word here consists 
of three letters placed in a certain’ order. Apart’ from that order it 
is not this word, These letters are grouped together intc'a word. 
But the letters themselves are not paris of ihe, word in any organic 
sense ; for a succession of sounds employed in a certain order does 
not constitute an integral whole. We derive no idea of the meaning 
from the individual letters ; and yet the meaning is apprehended only 
after listening to all the letters that constitute the word. It is only 
the combination of the letters that could yield the meaning ; amd we 
apprehend this combination through the mental impressions (sans- 
kàras) since the apprehension of the meaning demands a single agency 
and a specific order in the utterance of the letters (Varnas). This 
single agency working through the mental impressions enables one 
to grecollect the past sounds and hold them together. The mental 
impressions, instead of manifesting the ‘sphota,’ reveal the werd and 
its méaning. 

A syllable by itself is not denoiative, since it requires other 
syDables also to articulate the sense. Nor can we say that a combi- 
nation of syllables has the power to signify sense, since the same 
syllables can be combined in as many ways as there are syllables.** 
And yet if it is said that each syllable produces a mental impression, 
what is the nature of this impression? If we are ignorant of the 
syllables and of the way in which they are combined, wé cannot ° 
apprehend the sense: and no mental impression can alter this state." 


82 Parthasirathi : Sastradipika, p. 92: '"Sambandha siddby artham avaéram var- 
nanam vàeakaivam samarthaniyam. Anyatha hitesim pratyekam samgaty abhavad vāca- ° 
katvantipapaitim &kalayatàm spbotasya ca Sagavisinayamanasya düranirastam vacakatvam 
iti sambhanda eva vàcya vacaka bbàvo niràdbáiatvàn ha syan na tarüm nityatvam iti tab 
siddhy artham yarnanam vácakatvam samartbayitum $ibdasvariipsm nirüpyate."" 

83 “Eka kartrivam kramavisesaS cadriyate, viparyayendrthabhid hanadarganat 

bid., p. 94). 
e if ee on 1.8.98: * Api caite pratyekam vä vikjGrtham abhidadhiran, militü 
vi? Na tavat pratyekam, eka varnce ‘rand nantaram artha pratyayddaréanat: varnanta- 
rocc&ramünarthakya prassngüc ca.  Nüpimilitàb; tesim eka vakir prayujyamanam rüpato, 
vyaktito v&, pratiksanam apavarginàm mithah sahitya sambhavàbhiüwit. — : . 
85 “Na hi gabdab svarüpato 'ngato và 'vidito ‘vidita sangalir artha dhi betur, ins 


driyavat'' (Ibid.) N 
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1f we admit thal ‘the syllable produces a megta! impression, that these 
impressions, are remembered till we come to the last syllable, and that 
we apprehend the meaning guly then, we are pursuing an iliogical 
method. The” syllable bas to produce a memory impression, and this 
memory impresstóh produces the meaning. The memory impression 
is that evoked by the power of the syllable; and to this 
impression we attribute the ability to denote a meaning." One 
ability cannot produce another ability, since al! abilities are related to 
a distinct individual. For instance, fire barns and illumines; here 
illumining is not the effect of burning nor is barning a latent capacity 
for illumination, for these are the two aspects of the same fire.®’ 
And if we are to rely on memory impressions produced by the syllables, 
then if the syllables are uttered or cognised in the reverse order we 
bave to get at the same meaning since the syllables are the same.* 
But this isa blatant absurdity. Thus we have to admit that the 
letters alone constitute a word, that they have to follow a specific 
order'in constituting it, that the letters by themselves do not give 
rise to the meaning, and that the meaning is presented to us through 
the word. 


Our cognition does not give the clue to the existence of ‘sphota’,** 
for we cognise the syllables only." Speech is significant or meaging- 
‘ful only in its syllables or letters; %! and the letters form into a unjty 
only because of the meaning conveyed by tkis unity. The rejection 
of the ‘sphota’, therefore, makes the word and its meaning significant. 
In poetry, as in popular usage, we use the wards to mean something 
and we convey our meanings by the words we employ. Throughout 
we recognise the necessity of the word, for the word cannot be by- 
passed or ignored in any theory of meaning. The apprehension of 
the meaning does not fall outside that of the syllables that compose 
the word; and if a word has any meaning, this meaning must have 
a close relation with the sounds produced by the word. In a seund 
like ‘cow’ the word and the meaning as well reside in the syllables 
that follow a specific sequence. This is the view of Upavarsa endorsed 


38 “Artha pratyayat tu tad avagamam samarthayamáno darubtaram itaretar aárayam 
äviśati—sanskārävassyād arbha pratyayah, tatag ca tad avasiya iti" (Ibid.) 
8? “Napi tasyaiva sümarthyasya s&@marthyantarem Na hi jaiva vabner dahana 
onil saiva tasya prakášana éiktilt Napidahana Sakteh prakāśana. -saktiti'* 
id). 
88 “Apica vyutkramenoscêritebhyo varnebhyah szivasti smrtibijam vasanety artha 
pratyayah prasajyeta” (Tbid.;. ` 
= Sankhya Ter 57: upay apratitibhvydts ca sphețātmakah Sabdak”’. 
0 Vrtti on ths above. ratitih varninam, apratitih sphotasya varnatiri | 
tasman na sphotah gabdah, kim tu varna eva", MR inda 
J 9! Vyasa on Yoga Bütra, UT, 17 : “Tatra vag vargegv evarthavati'". 
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by both Sabara and Sankgra.*? Letters alone constfute the , word. 
But each letter by itself is not denotative ; nor can the “so-called 
unity of the letters be significative if the * letters ate removed from 
this unity. The word is a combination of the letters ; and this com- 
bination is distinct from each individual letter, „bub it is the same 
as the letters that comprise it.?^* And the letters, we have to remem- 
ber, constitute the unity of the word ; and it is this unity that embodies 
the meaning. " 
The word and its meaning are inseparably unitéd, and in the 
manifestation of this union each competes with the other. The 
nature of this union gives rise to the aesthetic experience, “and it is 
a specific union of the two elements into one. Neither element is 
greater or less than the other; and as such the competition between 
the two arises. Each tries to reveal the other and in such a situa- 
tion they have to be compatible with one another. To this end the 
imagination and insight of the poet are to be employed. Kuntaka, 
therefore, defines a poem as: É 


“ Sabdarthau sahitau vakra kavi vyapara salini 
bandhe vyavasthitau kàvyam tad vidaihladakarini’’.*” 


The word or its meaning by themselves are of no account for they 
carfhot constitute a poem independently of one another. They are 
fot only inseparabie in a great poem, but they are charged with the 
poetic imagination as such. They are equal to one another and are 
united like two friends; each adds to the beauty and value of the 
other.** This does not mean that the word and its meaning are only 
mutually related thus, for the same process is to be found in the 
way in which one word gets itself related to another word, one mean- 
ing gets itself united with another meaning. Otherwise one simple 
word would suffice for a poem or for any uiterance. In the nature of 


e @ Sabaraon I, L6: “Gaur ity atra kah éabdah? Gak&rauküra fisarjantyü fti 
bhagaván upavarsah". Cf. Sankara on I, 8.98: ‘Varna eva tu éabda iti 
bhagavin upavargah’’. : 

93 Sabara on I, 1,5: “Tasmad akgarányeva padam. .. Ato natebhyo vyatiriktam 
anyat padam asti”, f. 

8 Sabsra on I, 1.5 : “Tasmad gauh iti Gakā:ādi visarjaniyantam padam akgaranyeya, 
Ato natebhyo vyatiriktam anyat padam nameti’’. . 

95 Sihityamimansa p. 18: “Sabdàrthayoh sahasthünam sāhityam apare jaguh 
Dvayoh paraspara spardha yuktavoh k&vya eaninitam". 

95 Sahityam snayoh éobhü $&litàm prati kapy asau anyinatiriktatva manohàriny 
avasthitih’'. (Vakroktijiyitam, T, 17. Cf. ‘‘Anyonya éobhāiananād babhüva 

A südhàrano bhüsana bhüsya bhavah’’. (Kumara Sambhava, I). 

7 Thid,I, 7. 


#8 “Sama sarva gunau santau subrdav iva sangatau parasparasya Sobhüyai sabdarthau 
bhavato yatha”’ Ibid., p. 11). N 


99 '"'Sahitav ity atrapi yatha yukti svajātīyāpekşayā ésbdasyg Sabdantarena, vücyasya 
vacyān arena ca, sêhityam paraspara spardhitva lakganam eva vivakgitam, 
Anyatha tad vid ahlada karitve hanih prasajyeta’’ (Ibid., p. 12). 
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. both the word boa its meaning there is gihis transitive reference, 
-without which 4 word will have to remain a conventional counter 
and a dead weight on the many generations of speakers and listeners. 


All words, it may be urged, need not be so closely united with 
their meanings, sinc& we have words which remind us of something 
other than what they denote, and since we have also words which 
only suggest or indicate. In such cases the word a^ts only as a 
symbol without any apparent vital connection with the sense. 
If we are to define a poem only in terms of the inseparable 
union of words and their meanings, then, it may be argued that 
the poems containing the words of the two varieties enumerated 
above will fail to be „poetic. Moreover the existence of such 
words disproves all theories that assert the inseparable union of the 
word and its meaning. 

To this argument Kuntaka offers the best possible answer, A 
word enables us to remember something which something is not its 
meaning, But itis a fact that we remember that something because 
of the word. How can we remember that something, if that some- 
thing itself is not, however remotely or indirectly, denoted by the 
word? In other words that which we reject as being not its meaning 
is itself the meaning determined by the context; for, we doefot 
apprehend the so-called primary or direct significance but only thie 
one which is called the indirect one.!?? Tae word stands for and is 
united with thai meaning which the context demands."  Kuntaka 
forcefully ebserves : R 
“ Kavi vivaksita visesibhidhana ksamatvam eva väcakatvæ 

lakganam, yasmat pratibhayam tet kālollikhitena kena cit 

parispandena  parisphurantah padarthah prakrta prastava 
somucitena kenacid utkargena và samücchàdita svabbavah 

,gantab, vivaksà vidbeyatvanabhbidhej ata padavim avataran- 

‘Yah tathà vidha visesa pratipüádana samarthanübhidh&neha 

abhidhtyamánzáhcetana camatkaritam apadhyante *’.1°? 
Meaning requires a word to articulate it, and a word becomes signi- 
ficant only through its meaning. When any one uses a word, he 
intends that it should convey something which is in his mind and 


100 * Yasmad artha pratiti karitve sámünyad upacarüb tay api vücaküv eva. „Evam 
nl vyangyayoh urthayoh pratyeyatva sêmênad upacürüd vacyatvam eva " 
id.,p 1 
ju 4 : Sabdo vivakgitàrthaika vücako *nyesu 8atsvapi ” tIbid., T, D. 
102 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
ef. Supre£vara : Bfhadárapyakopanigad bh&gya vartikam, I. 4. 522: "'vivakgütaó ca 
éabdānām prayogo jagati yaa 
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which is in AN, with something outside his mirfd. The 
meaning of the word is not the intention of the speaker “who uses it; 
but the use to which a word is put 1$ governed by, the intention of 
the speaker. Whenever we find a disparity between the intended 
meaning of the word and the conventionally accepted sense, we have 
to resolve the difference with reference to the object referred to. 
In as far as a word is capable of referring to the object intended, 
so far it is closely united with its meaning and with thé object. But 
if it fails to refer to the intended object, it is not the fault of the 
word; for, it is the result of.the misuse of the word. borne out of a 
disparity between the intention and the meaning of the word. 
Consequently there arises no difficulty in*the. relation between the 
word and its meaning; for, in 4 poem word and meanings are united 


harmoniously, as in ordinary speech without taking the aid of any 


one’s intention.'?? 


The Buddhist thinkers have argued, however, that a ward can 
denote only the intention of the speaker; for, meaning is a property 
of the conceptional image.’ But as Suregwara points out even this 
intention is dependent on 'Sabdàrtha'.''5 Moreover, we are able to 
understand a word even before we ‘can apprehend the intention of 
the speaker.” j 

In this understanding we do not apprehend only the word, for 
we apprehend the synthesis of the word and its meaning as a single 
unit. By nature they are one,” for it is as an embodied content 
that we apprehend the word; 1 and in this embodiment we cognise 
the whole as a single undifferentiated unity.* It is this character- 
istic feature of the word that distinguishes a poem from the other 
forms of composition."^  Bhatta Nayaka observes : I 


e103 cf, “Tayoh (=Sabdarthayoh) dvitva sankhpa viéistayoh apy aljekrtih punar 
ekaiva” (Kuntaka, p. 22). See also Namisadhu on Rudrata, II. 1 “Dvayam etat 
sam uditam eva kavyam bhavatiti tátparyam.'' < 
14 G Näntarīyakatā bhavae chabdênam vastubhih saha 
Nartha siddhis tatas te hi vaktr abhiprāya sücakàah''. 
(Quoted as the statement of Kirti by Anandagiri in his commentary on Sambandha 
vartikam, p. 147). . 
105 Sambandha vartikam, 500: 
“ Kartavyatd vivaksaiva nrvikyebhyo 'pigamyate _ 
Vivakgavà na küvyatvam, Sabdartha vigay& hi s8”. : 
305 «Tad vaśān na tu éabdarthah, sa hi pürvam pratiyate (Ibid, 501). 
W Gabdàrthau sahitav eva partitau sphuratah sada" (Kuntaka, I, 16). 
108 Qf.''Nadair ahita bi'àyàm antyana dhvaninā saha 
avrtti paripakiyam buddhau gabdo ‘vadharyate’’ (V&ky, I, 85). 
103 Cf, “Evam ca nir avayavesy api varnapada vškyesu m&ta& vibhago, varpa 
varna vibhagah, pada vibhügaé ca, kalpaniko mithyeti, bhšvab” (Pünyar&ja on 
š Vakyapadisam, I, 93). : _ 
I0 Viyaktiviveka, P. 492 : ""Trividham hi é4stnam—Sabds pradhanam, artha pradhà- 


mam, ubhava pradbanam ceti <. e ubhaya pradhánam sargabandbadi kavyam’ \ 
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“Sabda pradhinyam &éritya tatra éisthm prthag viduh 

Artho tattvena yuktam tu vadanty akhyadnarh etayoh 

Dvayor gunatve vyàp&ra pradhanye kavyadhir bhavet '',!? 
‘Dhvani’, or ‘Rasą’, or ‘Rasadhvani’, may be said to be the soul 
of poetry; but this “soul cannot be sought outside the embodied 
thought-content called the words. Meaning is a whole of content 
which develops life or finitude as a word. Whatever may be the 
type of meahiag we derive, it must be sought only in the word; 
and the word is to be sought in the object it denotes. In other words, 
word, meaning, and object are the three aspects or facets of the 
same synthetic unity. Hence itis that Kuntaka considers the word 
as a whole meaning expression, and meaning as a whole meaning 
the significance. In the absence of ihe one there is the absence of 
the other also. Meaning signifies, but this significance is as good as 
a corpse when it has no word; and the word, when it cannot yield a 
significant sense, is like a cancer to the sentence."* Bhartrhari 
might treat the meaning as transformatian or ‘vivarta’ of the word. 
But as Durga observed, the word is the cognisable aspect, or the 
finite embodiment, of meaning : 


spit fit sara, ag m: eee" 2 


N1 Quoted in Locana, p. 87. 


H? Vakroktijivitam, p. 14: "Paramürthatah punah ubhaycr api ekatarasya sšhitya 
virahah anyataragyüpi paryavasyati. Tatkd ca arthah samuartha vacakasadbhava 
ssātmanā sphurann api mba kalpa evàvatisthate. Sabdo ‘pi vakyopayogi vacya- 
sambbave vàcyüntars vàcakas san vyadhi bhütab pratibh&titi". i I 

/ On Nirukta, p. 3. 
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Life breaks to develop new life; its fragments grow to keep 
up its continuity. But these fragments are not idéntical units; 
they are different within certain limits. Yet there is a sort of order 
in this change which is at once methodical and creative. "It is the 
power of life to evolve that bestows upon it the capacity to appear 
in endlessly different forms. Although we know that evolution 
appears as a byproduct of the basic urge of coordination there is no 
harm in looking upon evolution as a basic concept. Atoms were 
considered, at one time, as the smallest units without the possibility 
of their being broken up into componental parts But the concept 
is now as good as dead." We have it now that atoms are not ultimate 
units; they are made up of electrons and protons, Inspite of our 
changed concept regarding the nature of atoms their concept as ulti- 
mate. units has been retained forits usefulness. In a like manner 
although we may accept the concept that evolution is not a basic 
process of life but only the product of the vital urge we can consider 
the notion of evoluiion as an independent unit of idea which is, in 
fact, indispensable for us. "There is no field of human thought and 
endeavour in which the concept of evolution has not been accepted 
as ‘an idea of immense value even from the point of view of practical 
considerations. 

Evoluticnal changes take place much like the formation of habits 
in life. A habit which is, in general, a coordinated pattern of ` 
behayiour or way of acting, may be formed perfectly well onl under e 
certain optimum conditions. The consideration of worthwhileness 
of having a particular habit and tbe feeling of pleasure during its 
formation are the most important factors which determine the effective | 
consolidation of a habit. A habit, moreover, cannot be formed «ll 
at once; it is built up by slow degrees during periods that may be 
long or short according to the nature of the habit that is due to be 
formed. Although the consolidation of a habit takes place in degrees 
its progress is not regular. It is sometimes slow, sometimes rapid. 
And sometimes there are periods of lull for consolidation when no 
progress is achieved; the continuity of progress is thus often broken. 
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Aparfsfrom these periods of no improvemens there are also periods 
of return to’ original conditions when individuals feel that they are 
to struggle anew for there seems to be a complete lack of bonds for 
the formatiop gf any habit. All these conditions appear and reappear 
for some time; and fhen comes suddenly ths stage of the complete 
formation of a habit. The common featcres between the processes 
of the appearance of evolutional traits and the growth of habits suggest 
that the gengral nature of their development is almost the same. 
Both of them are products of coordination requiring fundamentally 
the feelings of conviction regarding their worthwhileness and useful. 
ness for their formation. Although there are generally serious 
preparations running ower jong periods for the development of both 
evolutional traits and habits of liff in slow stages both of them may 
occasionally seem to make their appearance quite suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. 

Many of the evolutional traits that seem lo appear suddenly, 
as in mutations, are then, not without previous but hidden organic 
preparations for their formation. Again, it is now possible to accept 
the idea that variations which are so common in Nature, are the 
products and intermediate stages of the organic process that means 
to develop, particular traits. The idea should now gaine great 
weight specially because it is now known that variatious do mot 
occur at random; they take place only along certain specific lines. 
And it is also reasonable to accept the idea that even mutations are 
often the results of internally organized activities for the develop- 
ment of traits. Mutations which occur cue to new coordinatiens 
of genes may also be caused by cosmic rays or by the waves of various 
radiations. There are, of course, many other factors which go to 
develop mutations. But unless a mutation takes place under the 
pressure. of forced conditions such as X-rays, cosmic rays, various 
kinds of radiations, abnormally bad soil (in the case of plants) 
and the like it appears to indicate a movement that is in keeping 
with the development of the organism; small mutations generally 
` are important in evolution.’ And it is now definitely known that 

there is always a tendency in organisms ic readjust unstable forms 
of mutations, after their first appearance. 

The concept of the urge of vital coordination supplies ús with 
a reasonable explanation of the method of formation of the various 
forms of camouflage in Nature. Camoctfiage in Nature, is far more 


1 Vide Fvolution as a DProcess.— Chapter—' "The Evolutionary Proesss" by Julian 
f; P. 8. s 
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widespread than it is supposed to be. Some of its forks are gp. very 
commonplace that we seem not to notice them at all. 16 is well 
known that colours of wild animals are pèt generally of the same 
depth throughout their bodies ; invariably, the upper, parts are darker 
and the lower or inner parts including their bellies, sre either white 
or of much lighter colours. The effect of this colour-scheme is highly 
useful to animals for under certain circumstances they appear to be 
quite flat and not solid bodies from a reasonable distance ; and as 
a figure in two dimensions is certainly less bold and lefs vivid than 
a solid body in three dimensions, animals appearing flat from a dis- 
tance may easily escape the notice of other animals, specially*enemies. 
Animals with spots and stripes of various colours can easily keep in 
the hiding Lecause these spots and stripes go to disrupt the natural 
outlines of these animals, under certain conditions of light and shade. 
But these are the most common devices for camouflage in Nature, 
There are devices which are far more subtle and far more effective 
than these. Effacement, disguise, make-believe and mimicry are 
come of the forms which all work for the development of camouflage. 
The assun ption of the colour of a locality or its immediate environ- 
ment is a device which is at once common and effective. Colours 
of gertain birds and insects so beautifully match with the 
green of the foliage in which they live that ‘they often can defy the 
detection of the most searching eyes ; it is almost impossible to detect 
a grasshopper when it settles down on a blade of grass after a brisk 
flight. There are many animals in the polar regions, which wear 
perfectly white coats matching completely with the naturally white 
colour of these snow-covered regions. Animals living in deserts have 
the colour of their bodies that is in keeping with the colour of sand. 
And nor ie that all; the ptarmigan stoat, mountain hare and certain 
other animals change their grey and russet coats to white in winter, 
to patch their colour with snow. Many of the birds livingjn heaths, | 
and moorlands not only have mottled feathers but also have . similarly 
mottled designs on their eggs. These conditions blend so beautifully 
with the natural environment there that these birds and their eggs 
may remain absolutely inconspicuous. Tigers and zebras are 80. 
conspicuous with their loud stripes; but we can easily understand what 
stripes mean to them when we consider the natural condition of their 
habitation. In tropical countries green frogs, lizards and snakes are 
not uncommon specially in places having luxuriant growths of vegeta- 
tion. Colourful butterflies often remain completely undetected when 
-they come down upon coloured flowers. Cases of colour harmon y are 
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really» numerork in Nature and as such if,is not necessary to multiply 
instances. And not only colours but forms o! certain insects, worms 
and small animals are sometimes so inseparably like some common 
objects around°their habitation that it is near.y always impossible to 
find them oul? "Insects that are commonly krown as stick insects, leaf 
insects and the like resemble twigs, branches and leaves of trees and 
bushes in their colours and forms to such an extent that they are always 
mistaken ag parts of trees or bushes. They may be of various shades 
of different colours, brown, yellow and green, depending upon the 
colour and the tone of the part of the bash or hedge to which they 
take their shelter. Some varieties of these insects have flattened 
portions which are lined with raised lines on their bodies ; these 
coloured laminar sections with lines Igok so exactly like natural leaves 
with veins that when clinging to branches these insects can easily 
avoid the notice of all insect-eaters—birds ard lizards. There is an 
insect belonging to the mantidae family which is much like a flower 
in form and colour. The South African toad—Bufo Superciliaris— 
resembles a leaf so very faithfully in colour and shape that it is not 
possible to distinguish which is which when they lie together under 
atree. Some fishes by exaggerating the growth of their fins and 
other parts of their bodies wonderfully imitate weeds. E 
Mimicry which is widespread amongst insects is the imitation 
of the outer form of one insect by another. Many edible and harmless 
insects assume the forms and colours of hornets, wasps and bees 
which are deemed dangerous enough by insectivorous animals; the 
usefulness of the contrivance is clearly ev.dent. There are insects 
living in lichens, which resemble them so much that they pass as 
lichens themselves. Insects resembling dead barks, rotten leaves and 
tiny pebbles are also pretty wellknowr to Naturalists. Although 
numerous insects take to various forms of mimicry, mimicry as a 
process & really widespread amongst butterflies. Contributions of Betes 
regarding the butterflies of the Amazon Vzl.ey and of Mullar regarding 
those of Brazil are highly valuable from the point of view of 


. Naturalists. And the theory of “Mullarian mimicry’ goes a long 


way to explain or at least, to describe certain phases of this natural 
process in life. Mimicry is a form of camouflage in Nature. 
Camouflage generally, is for concealment; it is a device for 
protection, but it may also be for aggression. Hunting animals as 
well as animals on which they prey are known to assume camouflaged 
forms. Although the utility of all the different forms of camouflage 
in Nature is protection in some form or other and although the 
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contribution of camouflage to survival is considerable is not possible 
to accept the idea that protective colours and forms, ineluding other 
devices of camouílage owe tbeir existence and development only 
to variation and Natural Selection. Some consider preadaptation 
and mutation as sufficient aid to Natural Seleptiom fbr the develop- 
ment of all the conditions of camouflage in Nature. But even then 
the idea seems to be improbable. Evolutionary traits normally appear 
gradually by passing through various stages; and contributions of 
wide-range mutations are generally unfavourable dnd extremely 
rare in these cases, We know that many finished traits which have 
distinct survival values were of no value in their initia! forms during 
the formative periods of their transitional stages; and this is specially 
true in cases of tle development of the forms of camouflage. How 
could Natural Selection, then select and develop these intermediaté 
forms? Without the concept of Vital coordination it is extreme] 
difficult to comprehend the process of the development of the condi- 
tions of camouflage. All forms and conditions of camouflage are 
the creations of the basic urge of vital ccordination; they are the 
expressions of that creative urge of life. It has already been sug- 
gested tbat life is creative because of the presence of the urge of 
cooglination in it. The nature of the forms of camouflage in Nature 
suggests that they must have been created by an inner creative force; 
no mechanical force or contrivance can produce the patterns in which 
we find them in life. Again, there are two deep-rooted tendencies 
in life, which are manifested through instincts and imitations. 
Although both of these inclinations flow from the basic urge of vital 
coordination they have their separate entities which work in conjunc- 
tion with each other. The consideration of heredity comes in 








connection with instincts and the consideration of environment in con- 
nection with imitations. Instincts cannot work without a mechanism 
for storing up propensities and imitations cannot be effected without | 
the presence of an environment. Imitations which life performs are 
not stereotyped like the productions of a machine. There are in 
organic imitations certain elements that are not present in ordinary 
forms of imitation. And because of the full play of the tendency of 
this organic imitation life often takes to certain forms of artistic 
creations. That the idea of the tendency of organic imitation is at 
the back of the activities leading to these artistic creations becomes 
profoundly clear to us if we consider the fact that life always takes 
the cue from its environment for al] creations. Forms of camonflage 


belong to this group of creations. Ouspensky thinks that there is a 
. \ 


tendency in re to appear different from what they really 

, are and that Nature is strongly inclined to take to decorations. 
Utility, he Suggests, is rot always the aim cf such decorations. It is 
8 fashion of Nature to become decorative”. Tr ue; quite true. But 
can this idea ofefashion be the Jast word regarding the phenomena of 
camouflage, decoration and the like which are so widespread in 
Nature? 

Aristic creations effected by life, which are of little or no use to 
organisms concerned, are also by no means rare in Nature. Sea-shells 
and oysters with countless varieties of artistic designs of colours and 
lines, forms and cuts are brilliant examples of the artistic creations of 
life. Or again, we may as well consider the artistic shapes and struc- 
tures of trees, plants, Shrubs, creepers and of their leaves, flowers and 
fruits. Most of them are highly artistic but the aesthetic elements 
present in them are in no way connected with the struggle for exis- 
tence. Consider again, for example, the wonderful variety of delicately 
balanced structures of flowers that are found in Nature. Their forms 
and structures are artistic; but why were they made beautiful and 
artistic? We know how Art grew in the Efe of man. Man took to 
artistic creations only when he was free to work leisurely, and not 
under the compulsion of the grim necessity of life. And as the nature 
of the working of the life of man and that of the vital urge %£ co- 
ordination are similar it is not unnatural when we find thatthe vital 
coordination, when it is free to work leisurely, engages itself to 
synthesize certain kinds of creations which we consider artistic. The 
fundamental reason why we consider certain group of creations created 
naturally and freely by the urge of coordination as artistic and beatti- 
ful is because our concept of beauty has been taken from Nature. All 
inspirations of Art have also come from life and Nature. Forms of 
creations made by man under certain conditions, specially when he 

` e works freely and leisurely and forms crested by the vital urge of co- 
ordination -under similar conditions, belong together; both of them are 
beautiful to man. 

But all artistic creations are not withont biological values. There 
"are creations that serve to capture others’ eyes; such schemes are for 
display. And display has got great survival values; in an indirect 
way it helps biological processes and developments. Although the 
tendency to display and the inclination to form patterns of camouflage 
are apparently opposite traits, evidently because one seeks to exhibit 


? A New Model of the Universe—P.D. Ouspensky. 
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and the other to conceal, they both mean either to protect life or to 
keep up its continuity. Brilliant decorations for conspicuotisness thus, 
are found only in forms living in dense forests where there is hardly 
any need for concealment ; pheasants, trogons, peacocks and birds of 
paradise live in deep forests and they all posses? uncommon decora- 
tions. Probably it is true that the development of excassive decora- 
tions for display in birds of paradise has been accelerated by the 
restriction of their power of flight?. Itis worse than i@fé to depend 
upon any blind force for justifying the evolution of the remarkable 
bodily decorations of birds of paradise, peacocks, pheasants and the 
like. The general notion that their decorations have appeared only 
for attracting notice does not explain the wholé process, Loud colours 
and particular forms of structures only, without artistic elements, could 
have served this purpose. But in fact all these decorations are full of 
aesthetic elements. It is the aesthetic trait in the urge of coordi- 
nation that is responsible for creating such decorations. It has already 
been suggested that vital coordination, under certain circumstances 
takes to artistic creations. And the nature of these creations depends 
upon the nature of environments. The inner urge cooperates with 
the outer world for devising its creations. Not only the forms of 
decorttions of these birds but also their attitudes for developing capti- 
vafing effects with them, are the creations of the vital urge of conrdi- 
nation. Stonor* states definitely that varieties of structures of display 
and attitudes of birds of paradise during display are always combined 
to produce the maximum effect. The coordination of such “attitudes 
with decorations has also been noticed in the case of pheasants and 
herons with crests. And the dance of peacocks with extended fan of 
feathers goes to indicate such a condition of coordination to a remark- 
able degree. Permanent and periodical characteristics for capturing 
attention, specially for courting purposes are not limited to birds alone. , 
they are known to be present in other forms of life aleo. . The male 
white pelican develops a comb-like protuberance on its upper hill 
during the mating season. The Siamese fighting fish develops a pecu- 
liar type of luminiscence which seems to come from within the body of’ 
the fish, at the time of its courtship. Darwin suggested that the lion's 
and the baboon’s manes were natural shields for protecting males 
during fights for the selection of females. But some goats also wear 
beards which are similar to manes; there are also, many pugnacious 
animals which do not possess such devices. Perhaps the utmost 
3 Some Features of the Variation of the Birda of Paradise—C. R. Stonor; Proc. Zool. 


Soc. Lond. (B) 108 : 417. : N 
5 Vide Evolution ; The Modern Synthesis--J. Huxley ; p. 495. 
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that we can Say is that manes and beards conspicuously indicate 
masculinity; “and this indication is somejres vitally necessary in 
Nature. Apart from the development of physical characteristics that 
are artistic in Nature, there are in life the consolidation and coordi- 
nation of tendencies from which flow various artistic activities. They 
may be instinetive but even then they are really coordinated as artistic 
tendencies in life for their biological values. Aesthetic forms of 
activities of Birds and animals for winning partners by blandishment 
are well known. The Mexican hawk-moth visits tobacco flowers, 
evidentlyefor the aroma, before going out for courtship. Many birds 
are known to present beautiful twigs, leaves, mosses, pieces of coloured 
papers, parts of broken glass, colourful feathars, flower-petals etc. to 
their probable lovers. The Adelie penguin of ths’ South Atlantic 
makes a gift of selected pebbles to its lover fcr building up a common 
nest. Ceremonials amongst birds reach their highest pitch of perfec- 
tion and aesthetic refinement in the case of bower builders of Australia, 
which construct huge dance halls for their dancing and other activities. 
It is, after all, the attitude and the tons of the feeling during these 
activities tbat bespeak of the presence of aesthetic elements 
more surely than the activities themselves. The construction of bee- 
hives and nests of certain birds profoundly indicates the artistic*t caye 
dination of beauty and utiljty of life. 

Calls and songs of birds have various functions. Perhaps the 
main function is the insistence of the possession of their own terri- 
tories. But the production of group distinctiveness is also a vital 
function for it helps the formation of groups. Mating calls afid 
songs of birds during courting seasons are extremely noteworthy due 
to the presence of highly aesthetic elements in them, Of Jate activi- 
ties of song-birds have been closely studied because of their distinctly 
Í .biologicaà values. Songs of birds are nct always innate; some 
birds have to learn them while others of course get them through 
heredity. Baltimore Orioles kept in isolation developed an abnormal 
song which was readily learnt by other orio'es of this variety kept 
with them. Anyway, it is now known that there are birds which 
when reared in isolation develop songs that are quite unlike their 
natural notes and that there are also birds which naturally produce 
norma] songs of their own species without even hearing them. All these 
indicate that songs of birds, which are of distinct biological values, 
are coordinated in different degrees of consolidation. 


. * Data on Song in Birds—W. E. Scott : 
D Science (N.S.) 14 : 592 : 15 : 178. . 
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" Butterflies living in deserts generally limit their abtivities jnside 
bushes so that they may not be carried away by gushes of winds ; and 
birds in these localities commonly put pebbles in .their nests for 
saying them from being blown away.” Patterns of ‘behaviour of 
animals of desert regions indicate how naively they dte coordinated 
to environmental conditions. 

The direction of evolution reveals that the progressive elaboration 
of life in connection with its development has been effgcted only 
through a successive increase of internal and external coordinations. 
Man’s development in future, which will appear primarily through 
mental coordinations along with the development of the “association 
area” of his brain is, therefore, in keeping with the general evolu- 
tionary progress. It is certain shat man will not deviata to any new 
line in the near future. The changes that he is expected to develop 
will be in the field of his mental acquisitions; they will be primarily 
non-genetic, Only, there will appear the genetic development of 
the power of his brain. And the increase of the capacity of his brain 
will enable him to devise and utilize better forms of physical, inte!lec- 
tual and spiritual experiences. 

Man experiences the material world with the aid of his five 
senseS, only. Perhaps many other senses, of which we have no idea, 
are enecessary for comprehending the universe more fully. Man’s 
normal limitations may stand in the way of his perceiving the 
presence of various things in the universe but that does not naturally 
mean that they are non-existent. Man willevidently, never be able 
to form the right notion regarding the noumenal reality. 

The picture of the world and its contents is naturally different 
to different species having the capacity to experience the material 
world with the aid of different numbers of sense organs. To animals 
living in caves and dark recesses, which are completely destitute of 
the sense of vision sight, forms and colours of the physical” world 
that mean so much to us are practically non-existent. Sounds, similar- 
ly are non-entities to animals devoid of the sense of hearing. Yet 
all of them have the right to form their own ‘‘opinions’’ regarding 
the nature of the contents of the universe. The more the number 
of sense organs an animal has the more will it be able to gather in- 
formation regarding the right perspective of the true nature of the 
world. Although man is far superior to other animals he has not 
been able to surpass them in the master of the possession of the 


* Animal Life in Deserts—-P.A. Buxton. 
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.higb'ast iudi of sense organs. And nor is thatall; there is no 
‘sense organ in man, which is superior to shat of all other animals. 
It is true that none of the sense organs of man is highly specialized. 
Yet despite the fact that the number anc the efficiency of man’s ` 
sense organs are {mited he can reach up to things and entities which 
are not due to be seized by any of his sense organs only because he 
has a high standard of coordination of the diferent senses he possesses. 
This coordination, furthermore, has given him a handle to devise 
various aids for intensifying the capacities 5f sense organs, in addition 
to the development of his power to sense estra-sensory entities. The 
mechanism of electro-microscope is a brilliant example of the device 
of such an aid. It may be argued that the development of the 
power of imagination is really responsible for ihe growth of such 
powers and that the power to imagine has appeared due to the 
development of his brain. But what after all is the brain? It is 
the organ which serves to coordinate different parts and sense organs 
of higher forms of life; it has developed by developing its power 
to co-ordinate them. Man could foretell the existence of many 
stars and heavenly bodies and the exact ar-angement of protons and 
electrons in atoms long before he could get their indication through 
his sense organs. The reason why flashes of intuitions can gfve us 
information which we could never have »5iained through reasons and 
sensuous experiences is because intuitions often take advantage of 
extra-sensory experiences of life; and the power of man to take 
advantage of these accrues from the standard of coordination of all 
the different sense organs in him. It is not rare that profound 
thinkers often arrive at inventions and exp anations of highly compli- 
cated ideas and phenomena quite suddenly and unexpectedly through 
intuitions. 


Ig. is true that intellect cannot go far ; it has a limit after which 
it becomes helpless. But ib has its owa characteristics ; it” never 
lands on quicksand but tends always to set foot on hard rocks only. 
Intuitions on the other hand move on wings and can cover regions 
that are remote from normal experiences of life. Only those intui- 
tions which have their roots in intellect bus which travel far by way 
of natural development for fructification are precious to man; all 
other forms are generally wild, unmeaning and useless to him. And 
as itis the mind of man that creates :rtuitions with the aid of the 
residues of experiences both sensory and exira-sensory, it must be 
brought to such conditions as are optimum for building them up 
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We cannot, therefore, wbolly dismiss the idea that deep concentration 
of the mind with prolonged and profounde meditations ts the most 
important factor for inviting intuitions in tHe life of may. It is not 
reasonable to brand all iniuitional experiences of mygtics as halluci- 
nations. We call something mysterious only wlfen it is far away 
from our comprehension. It is certain that intuitions under certain 
conditions go only to augment the power of vision of man. And it 
is this power of vision which has handed over to ma:wfhe noblest 
ideas, ideals and information either unexpectedly or long before their 
actual expectation. With the functional development of the brain of 
man in future will appear better forms of intuition along with higher 
forms of intellect in his life. ° 


Intellect and intuition are hot antagonistic ; they may be made 
to unite for giving us profounder knowledge of life. The horizon of 
the limit of human comprehension will be pushed further when man 
will be able to bring about a sort of natural coordination of intellect 
and intuition in his life. 


Man will never be able to fathom the mysteries of the universe 
in their true perspective, but he will always struggle to go beyond the 
limitations of his senses. To sat sail to inconceivable regions and to 
try to how the hidden and the unknowable are the highest ambitions 
of hfs life. Poverty is not a normal characteristic of the mental life 
of man. 

The highest satisfaction of man lies in his eternal quest for 
experiencing extra-sensory entities which are the sources of all his 
subline emotions of life. Awe, veneration, inspiration and the like 
are the sublime forms of feelings which make the life of man different 
from that of an animal. Such dynamic feelings are the fountain-head 
of all the profoundly creative activities of man; they are responsible 
for the generation and the development of all forms of Art andePhilo- 
sophy, Science and Technology. Who will say that such feelings are 
nothing to man ? Who will say they are all in vain? The man 
who can never experience these feelings is certainly a beast of burden 
under the weight of his own body. Perhaps the noblest emotion 
of man springs from the insinuation of the presence of that extra- 
sensory entity which is at the back of all the forces and phenomena 
of Nature. 


The most profound characteristic of man is that he can draw 
upon extra-sensory sources of his emotional experiences. The lifting 
capacity of Art and Music owes its origin to the nature of the mind 
of man, which seeks to draw emotional inspirations from extra-sensory 
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THE LIFE AND PAINTINGS OF REMBRANDT 
DR. Miss INDIRA SARKAR | 


Rembrandt was one of the greatest Dutch painters. He was 
born in Leyden on the 15th July, 1606. If we try to recollect the 
political and social conditions of Europe during th€ seventeenth 
century, then we see thatthe Thirty Year’s War was raging in the 
heart of the European Continent. Switzerland was torneio pieces 
during these wars. On the other hand, the Netherlands was lucky 
enough to be spared from these conflicts, and we find that peace and 
prosperity was smiling on the land. 

Rembrandt produced many paintings amounting to about 700 
in all. In addition, he also made 300 etchings and 1,000 sketches. 
He is a painter of light, joy and sorrow, par excellence. He knew 
how to touch the hearts of people. His universalism consisted in 
making portraits, painting group-pictures, deriving inspiration from 
history,- mythology and religion, for many themes are taken from 
the Old and the New Testament. He also painted some landscapes 
and some still-life. 

This great Dutch painter belonged to the Proiestant part of 
the Netherlands, whereas his contemporaries, Rubens and Van Dyke 
belonged to Flanders, the Catholic part of the country. It is in- 
teresting to note that Van Dyke was well known outside of his 
homeland and was called over to the Court of Charles I of England, 
the Stuart King. 

Rembrandt painted the Netherlands as it was in reality, a 
country with little sun-shine and mild colours. Most of his pictures 
were painted in brown, yellow, golden and ochre. His tages were 
soft and delicate. i | 

Rembrandt started painting when he was very young, His 
father saw that he was a gifted boy. So he let him have lessons 
with Swanenburgh and Laskman, two famous Dutch painters, who 
were influenced by Italian art. Rembrandt became a great portraitist 
and his great passion was to paint human beings, especially faces. 
He painted his father and mother, but most of al! he painted himself, 
in different poses and moods. 

Rembrandt is a favourite of expressionists. «[n one of his self. 
portraits he depicted himself as an aggressive and proud man, 
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wearing a huge black, velvet hat, elegantly dressed like one of the 
nobles of bis day. e showed himself as a successful man well 
placed in life.” After the death of his father. a miller, he had the 
opportunity to nfarry the daughter of a mayor, Saskia van Uylenburgh, 
in the year 1634. e He had three children, two of them died when 
quite young and only one son, Titus survived. He was deeply 
attached to bim. 

In another self-portrait, Rembrandt painted himself as peaceful 
and contemplative, So we see, that once he is rough and mild and 
then mild and soft. This is the dualism of his character. His 
life was a constant struggle between two poles of behaviour, At one 
time, one side got the upper hand, then at another time, the other. 
It is only towards the end ‘of his life, after facing many difficulties, 
that he became quiet and resigned to his fate. 

His paintings are depressing and elevating at the same time. 
He expressed his experiences and visions of phantasy by means of 
his art. His life passed from the sunny time of success to the 
darkness of old age. 

He is often compared with Raphael. Both were representa- 

tives of their age and tradition, ‘The Italian artist painted ina 
classical form, the Dutchman in a realistic manner. Raphael depigt- 
ed Italian art as it stood at the height of its Renaissance moverent 
Rembrandt, on the other hand, painted the well-to-do bourgeois of 
ihe well-governed Dutch Republic. 
í Rembrandt had to face the hard realities o? life, after tbe death 
of his father. He then turned to the reading of the Scriptures for 
consolation. He painted many Biblical themes. We may refer to 
his painting of David and Saul. This subject matter was so dear to 
him that he painted it twice. When he was young ¿nd immature, 
he depicted Saul as a great and majestic King and David as a little 
bay, sittingeby his side. There is not much light in the picture. In 
later years, he changed the position of the figures. This time, King 
Saulwas represented as a small man and David as a bright figure, 
playing on his harp, and captivating the attent on of the King. 

The Jewish Bride is another picture taken from the Bible. The 
painting is realistic and full of expression. The couple are kept in 
the dark background, but their hands and eyes are shining and bright, 
It appears that Rembrandt wants their hards and eyes to speak to 
us. The young bridegroom has one hand over the shoulders of his 
bride and with thee other he is holding her hand. There is so much 
expression in the eyes of the loving couple. Se looks into the eyes 
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of his bride and seems to be penetrating into her soul. dhe looks 

straight ahead and her glance seems to pierce into thà ‘future, which 

is covered with a veil of uncertainty. ° i 


After his marriage he became well known andevery rich. He 
lavished and showered rich presents on Satkia. He painted her 
in the Italian style. He was also influenced by Italian art, although 


_ he bad never visited that country, like so many other of his con- 


temporaries had done. Let us look at the picture Which he painted 
with Saskia on his lap. Both are richly dressed and bedecked with 
costly jewels. She is smiling and radiant. He holds up a glass of 
wine and his face shows signs of satisfaction and contentment. 


At this time, Rembrandt painted the Anatomical Lecture. of Dr. 
Tulp. This is a famous picture where he depicts a doctor dissecting 
adead man. Allthe other men are standing around. The doctor 
is the only one who has a black hat on, in order to mark him out 
of the crowd. Some colleagues are watching Dr. Tulp from close 
quarters. Others a:e sceptical and have a cynical smile for they do 
not have any faith in his skill. There is one man in the background 
who is comparing notes from a book. It is a brilliant group-pieture 
exhibiting different expressions of the face. 

: " Another fine group-picture is his Night-Waich. Ti represents 
a group of hunters with their bows and arrows. The faces are 
depictel in their true colours. These men are rough and arrogant 
and full of pride. This picture was a failure, for it did not please 
the committee of hunters, who had given him the order to paint 


this theme. He began to lose popularity and fell from His high 
position of fame and recognition, 


In the year, 1642, his dearly beloved Saskia died. He lost a 
good and loving companion. His little son, Titus was in need of z 
motherly care. Rembrandt was finding himself in great difficulty. 
He had to sell his house and the valuables that he had collected, 


during his days of prosperity. He turned to contemplation and. 


became introspective. He painted the picture of Christ, crucified 
on the cross, alone and forsaken. This Christ has a Jewish face, 
for Rembrandt was a Jew, who is also now alone and forsaken. 
He began to feel some inner change which had its effect in bis 
paintings as well. There is triumph of light over shade. Darkness 
vanishes and light prevails. 


At this time, a simple woman joined his household. Tt was 
Hendrickje Stoffels. She looked after his son and prepared his 
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meals. “A child ou born to them, Cornelia. But Rembrandt could 
not marry ber; as his firs} wife, Saskia had left a will, that he could 
only enjoy the ‘interest of her money, if he did not marry again. 
The society talked ill of him. He was not loved and respected any 
more, But the devotidn of Hendrickje was touching and she helped 
bim to overcome many of his troubles and sorrows. 

Unfortunately more misfortune was in store for Rembrandt. 
His dear Hemrickje died in 1661 and his only son in 1668, after 
baving being married for a short time. Now he was completely 
broken dosvn in spirit. He had lost all his near and dear ones. - 
Shortly before his death in 1669, he painted another self-portrait, 
one of his last pictures» When we see tke picture we have to ask 
ourselves: “What does the picture Tevesl?" Rembrandt has a 
smile on his face, but his eyes seems to be in tears. He is weeping 
and smiling at the same time. It is a mysterious expression, as 
strange as the famous smile of Mona Lisa. 

We all know that Rembrandt had suffered very much. He 
had been tested and had overcome all the trials of life. He painted 
many wonderful pictures that are now hanging in many museums 
all over the world. He belongs to the ten greatest painters of the 
world. At the time of his death no one cared for bim. His fon. 
temporary Rubens, on the other hand, was loved and admired unti 
his death. Many centuries have passed since then. Now Rembrandt 
has become famous. His paintings are appreciated as masierpieces 
of art. He wil never be forgotten again, for he belongs to the 


Immortals. , 


THE ENCHANTMENT -- 


(Translation of fewfa by Kavisekher Kalidas Ray) 


SupHaNSU Kumar BASU, M.A., B.T. 


The cooing of yours, Ye monarch of the Spring, 
Renders my indolent mind reminiscent of anterior birthsv-day. 
I recall the incident of a day when the hunting of deer accomplished 
I had been retiring to my caved asylum I heard your melody,.. 
And lost the way bewildered. I do remember 
On a different occasion when your note chanced to enter my ears, 
I tripped over reciting chant, efkindling fire during sacrificial hours 
And the priest frowned. Taking my seat in the congregation of 
teachers and pupils, 
I gave irrelevant answers to my preceptar’s queries on some day 
And was rebuked. Who was to be blamed for that? It was you. 
To-day it is rising to my awareness that to Bidisa or to Avanti 
I hurried by your song turned crazy, my scheduled works brushed 


e aside 


e In utter intoleration of home and adhered in the vernal festivity 
To the assembly of males and females. My memory again recalls 
When from the mango-grove of Nalanda the streaming voice 
Assailed my cloistered abstinence and made it restless. 

] Some other day I hied along the hilly track to Chitore 

on a swiltfooted steed seated, 


But as I heard your note I was miscarried ; my attention was 


cajoled 
Out of tracing the source of the sound. On the bank of the {anges | 
. I at Nadia, 
This music of yours percolated through my ears and my heart 
dissolved 


While I composed the lyrics over Radhika's pangs of separation 
varying from month to month. 

At the suburb of the City, the same report has been audible again 

Announcing the advent of Spring to my heart and I feel 

The self-same rapture opiate, experienced through rebirths 

Struggling for resurrection through crowd of years overcome, 
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The Jd world iso more. The constant transformations 

Have blurred its contoyrs ; the old land-marks defeat identification. 
Marching through different*eras and strata, civilisation has evolved ; 
The procession of living beings and their customs bave changed 

° . colours ; 
Tt is, as if, a novel creation. Singularly it is your voice 
That remains unimpaired, unchanged and tnadulterated, retaining 
- | eternal character. 

In the days of barbarism, I heard from my cave in the wilderness 


The very cooing which to my refined ears chimes in the same strain. 
Very. 


My births are, as it were, stitched by the thread of your melody 
Forms into a garland, this day, and decks the neck of deathless 
i Time 


While undulating in rythmic modulations. To-day I visualise 
My numberless rebirths, threaded together as dreamy pictures on 
the screen ; 


It likens to a song that enraptured centuries gone by 
And now from the gardens at the suburbs of the city 
Reaches at the core of my soul through the medium of your music. 


INTERPRETATION BY ACTORS ` 
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D. N. CHATTERJEE > 
Chandernagore College, 


I 


As we shall have occasions to discuss the influeñce of actors 
on critics in a subsequent chapter it is desirable that our treatment 
should be brief. We have seen thai Garrick could have o school. 
After his death the Quin type of acting came back again in the person 
of John Philip Kemble. He represented Valentine, Petruchio (1812), 
Richard III (1783), Shylock (£814), Jaques (1805), Malvolio (1789), 
Brutus (1819), Bertram (1794), Macbeth, Antony: (1813), Othello 
(1785), Coriolanus (1789), King Lear (1788), Hamlet, Wolsey, Pos- 
thumus (1785), Prospero (1789), and Leontes (1802). Being a man 
of the classical school, bis presentation showed grace, balance and 
dignity but for the highest reaches of imaginatioa he was founc want- 
ing. Hazlitt mentions his acting of Hamlet and Leontes which was 
graceful. As Leigh Hunt says, “He was too artificial, too formal, 
too eritically and deliberately vonscious’’. ... His power was all studied 
ütquirement. It was this, indeed, by the help of his studied Roman 
aspect, that made the critics like him". He could invest his charac- 
ters with some grandeur and majesty which was really great. He 
seerned to be inspired “when, in Coriolanus, he dashed in among the 
fying soldiers as though he had indeel the strength and power to 
sweep a score of them before him like blades of grass” *. Scott 
believed him to be ‘‘a great artist”. He thinks that in ‘‘characters’’ 
in which there is a predominating tinge of some overmastering passion 
—the patrician pride of Coriolanus, ihe stoicism of Brutus and Cato, ' 
the rapid and hurried Vehemence of Hotspur—he was successful. 
The great passions of a Hamlet, a ear and an Othello were naturally 
beyond his power. 

As an artist Mrs. Siddons, sister of Kemble, was greater even 
though she was classical. Her classicism was of the highest order. 
She represented Hermione (1802), Imogen (‘‘She gave greatress to 
the part without diminishing its sweetness”, said her biographer 
Campbell) *. Katherine (1788), Hamlet, Cordelia (1788), Volumania 


1 Autobiography. . 166. ° 
5 The London Btage, Pol. I., p. 215 
3 Henry Irving— Shakespeare. Vol. İL p, 172, 
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(1189) 'only less" great than her Constance and Lady Macbeth, 
Desdemona 4785), Cleopaéra in All for Love, Lady Macbeth (1785), 
Rosalind (1783), Beatrice, Cénstance (1783), Lane (1776), Juliet, and 
a host of non-Shakespearean parts. Her greatest character creation 
was Lady Macbeth. ‘Dr. Johnson called Lady Macbeth an ogress 
“merely detested’’, Schlegel treats her as 3 female fury. It was 
Mrs. Siddons who invested her with glory and tragic grandeur 
and Hazlitt«rapturously says, “Power was seated on her brow, ' 
passion emanated from her breast as from a shrine, she was 
tragedy personified".* “Dr. Johnson told Mrs. Siddons that in 
the vehemence of tragic rage he had never seen her equal—her 
greatest parts were Queen Katherine in Henry VIII and Queen 
Elizabeth in Bankers Unhappy Fevourit2".?. She admitted as 
Boaden mentions it, “I can hardly bring myself to think the 
Lady Macbeth a greater effort”. Another recreation of the patrician 
glory and pride was the part of Volumnia of which her admirers 
were never tired of speaking. *. She was equally great in Constance 
and Hermione. The sleep-walking scene in Macbeth was her new 
creation. She used to put down the lamp and rubbed her hands as 
Mrs. Pritchard never did. 


11 * 


° 
Edmund Kean is one of the greatest of tae Shakespearean actors 
in the line of Garrick. He drove, says Bernard Miles, “his acting 
into realms of frenzied passion hitherto tnexplored by the actor, 
and raised his everyday life to the same intense pitch’’.? Syeh 
passion and imaginative intensity had never been poured into the 
characters he represented and Hawkins, his biographer, has finely 
pointed out this great truth when he says, ‘ The fine comprehension 
. of Shakespeare" s tragic characters which now prevails is in great 
“measure to be attributed to Kean’s strong conceptive power “and 
intuitive grasp of his author's sense’’.® ý 
The character that brought him fame wes Shylock (1814) followed 
“in quick succession by Richard III, Hamlet, Othello, Iago, Macbeth 
and Romeo—‘‘all full of the rarest beauzies and most startling 
contrasts, which established him as the greatest actor since Garrick’’. 
Macklin drew the savage ferocity of an ill-treated beast bent on biting 
4 Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, p. 17. 
5 H. Irving— Shakespeare, Vol. VILL, p. 165; 
: See Boaden, 


British Drama, p. 26. 
5 Life of B. Keans, p. Gs 
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with all its malignity. It was no psychological presentation} “But 
Kean presented it with all the delicacy of a master psychologist and 
pointed out the pathos of a Jew ill-treated by thoughtless and 
light hearted Christians. The pathos of the scene with Tubal rent 
the bearts of the audience. He first humanised, thé Character and 
presented it with grace. i 


Hazlitt has preserved for posterity the quality and nature of 
`Kean's famous representation of Richard III and admits, “we cannot 
imagine any character represented with greater distinctness and 
precision. Cooke presented it as rude barbarism and there were 
touches of indecision. In courting Anne he showed “an admirable 
exhibition of smooth and smiling villainy’. I, was a feat of greater 
intellect and will power and the greatest scene is the concluding one. 
Hazlitt says, “He fights at last like one drunk with wounds; and 
the attitude in which he stands with his hands stretched out, after 
his sword is wrested from him, has a proternatural and terrific 
grandeur, as if his will could not be disarmed and the very phantoms 
of his despair hal power to kill’’.® 


His presentation of Hamlet was of a high order--he considered it 
lis best character. It was intensely introspective and his emotion was 
spobmneous, not artificial. Kemble failed “in this character from a 
want of ease and variety." Kean’s Hamlet is splenetic and rash as 
Kemble's too deliberate and formal." '^ The greatest scene was the 
one where he parts from Ophelia and kisses her hand—‘‘he threw over 
the scene an ethereal fluid too subtle for analysis.” It is one of the 
rayest flights of imagination to be compared with Shylock’s scene with 
Tubal, the farewell scene in Othello, the scene in Macbeth after the 
murder. 

His greatest achievement was Othello ; Hazlitt calls it his master- 
piece—‘‘the finest piece of acting in the world,’ Othello was not 
sooty black as Betterton, Quin, Mossop, Barry, Garrick and Kemble” 
played it, but light brown, and Coleridge approved of it. The farewell 
scene was unsurpassed, “Who that ever heard,” writes Fanny Kemble, 
“Will ever forget the beauty of the unutterable tenderness of his’ 
reply to Desdemona’s entreaties for Cassio: “Let him come when 
he will; I can deny thee notbing” ; the deep despondency of his “O, 
now forever farewell,’ the miserable anguish of his, ‘Oh, Desdemona, 
away, away,’ who that ever saw will forget the fascination of his 


Š Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. p. 176. 
10 Ibid., p. 87. 
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dying,eyes in Richard when deprived of his sword '?. His Iago 
was equally “full of'a spirit of comaraderie as he presented the villain 
as a boon companion. His Macbeth was fu] of rare beauty and the 
scene after the murder was one of the supreme dramatic achieve- 
ments ever attained: by an actor. His Coriolanus and King John 
were on the whole successful but not so great as his great tragic parts, 
His King Lear was on a higher pitch. His Richard II was great 
according ta, Hazlitt and his elocution never more masteriy than in 
the third act of the same play, says Macreacy. 


Tt js often complained that he ‘‘sacrificed tbe unity of conception 
to passion and exploitation of parts to the negligence of the whole.” 
Hazlitt says, “The extreme elaberation of the parts is injurious to 
broad massy effect” ... he was too* often on the highest key, too 
uniformly on the verge of extravagance, too constantly on the rack.” 12 
But his ‘‘faults arose out of the fulness of h.s riches," not of poverty 
of imagination. Also he was not great in comedy as in tragedy. 
Yet critics agree that at his best he is ‘‘unsurpassed and unsurpass- 
able ” and that he is the ‘‘greatest tragedian of modern times.” 


William Charles Macready was less known as a Shakespearean 
actor than a poetic creator of the characters of Sheridan Knowles. 
His Romeo was successful (1810) ; his Richard III was a grand Success 
(1819-70) ; Hunt said that Mr. Kean's Richard was “the more sombre, 
perhaps the deeper, part of him; Mr. Macready’s the livelier and 
more animal part.’’'* His Coriolanus was another success ; he played 
Macbeth, Othello, Lear, Richard III,", Prospero, Hamlet, Antony, 
Cassius: and Brutus (he writes in his autobiography ‘‘Acted Brétus 
as I never—no, never, acted it, before, in regard to dignified famili- 
arity of language or enthusiastic inspiration of lofty purpose" ;— 
King John, Shylock, Richard Il and a few other parts. Inspite of 
his greatness as an actor he hated his pro‘ession, treated his supers 
as dogs and wanted to be more a gentlemar than an actor. With 
the death of Kean practically ended the g'cry of the romantic stage 
with all its glamour and passion. Baker, historian of the London 


; Stage, says, “were it possible to recall out of Hades the Hamlet of 


Betterton, the Richard of Garrick, the Coriolanus of Kemble, tbe 
Othello of Kean, and the Virginius of Macready, the cultured play- 
goer would find it hard to determine which was the grandest perfor- 
1 British Theatre, p. 80. 
12 Life of E. Kean, Vol. T, p. 155. 


1335 Baker-—Our Old Actors, Vol. II, p. 844. 
H Seo Annals of the Covent Garden Theatre, Vol. I7, pp. 8.4. 
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marce but the votes of the many would be given en masss to Gstrick, 
Kean, and Macready, the first two for their’ univergaljty, to the 
last because it would be most en rapport wh the spirit of the age, 
which is nothing if not realistic.” 15 ° 


Charles Kean is credited with the archaéological revivals of 
Shakespeare’s plays, though a part of that credit should go to Macready 
and Phelps. The revival of Shakespeare’s plays began with King 
John in 1859 ; next came in quick succession Macbeth (1888), Richard 
III (1854), Henry VIII, the Winter’s Tale and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream in 1856, Richard II and The Tempest (1857), King Lear and 
the Merchant of Venice (1858). Baker points out that the dramatic 
arrangements of a crowd staged by the SaxesMeiningen Company on 
London stage was really forestalléd in the public entry of Bolingbroke 
and the captive king by Charles Kean in Richard Il. As stage 
presentation The Winter's Tale and Henry VIII were exquisite. 
Kean was a fine “intellectual actor” and his Richard II was a most 
scholarly performance and the rich poetry was beautifully captured. 
Baker says, “The same qualities marked his Cardinal Wolsey, while 
I have never seen his Leontes, more specially in the last scene, ap- 
proached. Whatever he did—Hamlet, Macbeth or even Lear or 
Othelh—was distinguished by fine taste, scholarly judgment, pro- 
found study of the text and veneration for the author '^ 


Augustus Fechter, a talented actor, tried to give a realism in the 
presentation of Hamlet. He eschewed the musical voice and he was 
‘free, colloquial and easy.’ But this was mere heresy and Baker 
calls him “the Luther of the British Stage." A greater man was 
certainly Samuel Phelps who opened Sadler’s Wells on May 27th, 
1844, with Macbeth. There in course of next ten years he had acted 
Shakespeare over a thousand nights and played all dramas except Titus 
Andromicus, Troilus and Cressida, and the three parts of Henry VI. 
The revival was so successful that Macready wrote “I believe 
we must Jook for the drama if we really want to find it, in the 
remote suburb of Islington." Prof. Morley said, '' Shakespeare's 
plays at Sadler's Wells are always poems”! He took so much 
care of the minutest details that Dickens said, ‘‘ The smallest 
character in every play has been well considered; every artist 
in his degree has been taught to adapt his part, in the complete 


15 The London Stage, Vol. I, pp. 218-219. 

18 The London Stage, Vol. II, p. 179. * 
T British Theatre, p. 88. 

18 Henry Irving—Shakespeare, Vol. XI. 
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effect to all other paris uniting to make up the whole’’.’® ' In 
his hand goetry came home to the heart of the people and a rotten 
East End theatre becamé the centre of the intellectual life of a 
great nation. . Phelps was no great, actor; yet he had great respects 
for the text of Shakespeare, had great knowledge and insight into 
the characters. His Othello, Lear, Henry V were good but a great 
creative genius he certainly was not. Baker says, “ As a character 
actor in certain roles he stood supreme’’.2° Before him Bottom’ 
the weaver was a buffoon but the interpretation of Phelps was 
splendid, as the fool awoke from his dream ‘‘ surreptitiously feeling 
for the jong ears that Titania had fondled "—it was indeed “ great 
acting *’, ° . 
In the eighties began the refornfs of William Poel—his full text, 
simple and open stage, quick delivery and emphasis on the rich poetry 
of Shakespeare. Yet Sir Henry Irving was the leading actor of the 
day. He had the fine imagination of a great actor without the charm 
of a nice physique or musical voice. Thus he was handicapped and 
could not represent the great tragic heroes of Shakespeare, Coriolanus, 
Othello, Hotspur, Antony." Yet his personality was so strong 
and his dramatic sense so acute that he was able to substitute values 
of personal magnetism and stagecraft for the gifts which he tacked 
and the result was a series of the most thrilling performances sfhce 
the death of Kean "." His Shylock was turned to a hero of the 
Hebrew race ; his Richard III (not the version of Garrick or Kean) 
s 'the finest of his Shakespearean effort ’’, full of the intensity 

and subtlety of a scholar and critic. Equally beautifal was ahis 
Hamlet. His Macbeth with its fine stage realism showed the 
strength and weakness of Irving. Lacking an imposing physique 
he had to make the psychological aspect predominant over the 
physicad.aspect of the character”, and it would be difficult to surpass 
his delivery of those magnificent poetical speeches in which" the 
tragedy abounds''." Irving staged only thirteen Shakespearean 
plays during his thirty-one years’ regime at the Lyceum. His one 
` great limitation was that he lived in the past and did not take notice 
of what great changes were introduced by men like Poel. 


The same stage realism went further in the hand of Sir Beerbohm 
Tree and there were elaborate presentations of Julius Caesar, 


19 British Theatre, p. 33. 
20 The Londen Stage, Vol. II, p. 216. 
21 British Theatre, p. 84. 
22 The London Stage, Vol. TI, p. 72. 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream with true hares (1900), Antony. and 
Cleopatra (1907), Henry VIII (1910), the simpler Twelfth Night and 
the Merry Wives (1902), Richard II (1903), The Téntpest (1904), 
Much Ado (1908;, The Winter's Tale (1908), The M ércbant of Venice 
(1908) and Macbeth (1911) at Her Majesty's. The texts were cut for 
the elaborate setiings and there were annoying intervals. The whole 
text of the First Quarte Hamlet under Poel took less time than the 

. mangled version of Irving with one-third of the test cut and the 
elaborate settings and pauses. 


Before we end this section we ought to mention two great 
actresses, Helen Faucit and Ellen Terry, who recreated some of the 
noted heroines of Shakespeare with infinite grace and charm. 

The twentieth century is g century rich in mighty experiments. 
It is also a century of producers like Gordon Craig, Granville Barker, 
Bridges Adams, Tyrone Guthrie, F. R. Benson, Harcourt Williams 
and William Poel. The modern age is debatable on various grounds 
and various theories have been started which are not generally 
accepted. The producers have kept Shakespeare alive, have intro- 
duced new ways of staging the plays. There are men who want to 
do away with the stage and all its light and scenic arrangement ; 
thefgare others who want compromise between Shakespeare's stage 
amd the modern lighting arrangements. All want to abolish the star 
system and to start the repertory system with non-profiting theatres 
mainly outside London. Granville-Barker in the Savoy Theatre, 
Emma Cons in Sadler's Wells or Old Vic and Bridges-Adams in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon attempted to 
popularise Shakespeare on a professional scale and a host of great 
actors served these companies like Ben Greet, John Gielgud, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Edith Evans, Dorothy Green, Lawrence Olivier, 
Ralph Richardson, Balliol Holloway, Donald Woldit and Forbes 
Robertson. vo e s 

We treat of Granville-Barker elsewhere. The Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre was reorganised after the war by Bridges Adams 
though during the war great achievements were due to Benson. The 
Theatre under Bridges Adams, Ben Iden Payne and Anthony Quayle 
.did splendid service. As Ruth Ellis says, ‘‘ For nearly seventy years 
the Memorial Theatre has been ministering fo man’s need of beauty 
and his thirst for joy. It is not at all surprising that the demand 
has grown so that the festivals have had to be extended from a 
week to six months... . it has been more than” memorial; it has 
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been means whereby the Shakespearean life still operates in the 
world X.” PE 

Sybil Thorndike in hêr Lylian Baylis Book says, "John Gielgud 
and Harcourt, Williams put the Old Vic on the map of the world.” ** 
But before tham, Sir Philip Ben Greet presented thirteen Shakes- 
pearean plays between 1914 and 1015. In 1920 “the Old Vie won 
the bay leaves for presenting every play in the First Folio except 
Cymbeline. During Harcourt Williams’ regime, on 7th November, ` 
1923 the prasontation of Troilus and Cressida completed the cycle of 
plays in the First Folio presented at the Old Vic since 1914. Har- 
court William and John Gielgud presented a series of brilliant plays, 
like Romeo and Juliet, the Merchant of Venice, which at once caught 
the imagination of spectators. His Hotspur and Prospero, Romeo 
and Shylock, his Antony and Hamlet, Lear and Macbeth are some 
of the loveliest things on the stage. Similarly Lawrence Olivier’s 
Toby Belch, Henry V, Richard III, Macbeth, Coriolanus, King Lear 


and Hamlet (“a little too acrobatic’) are ecually memorable imper- 


sonations of the age. Donald Wolfit’s Iago, Richard III, Macbeth, 


Hamlet and Lear are also memorable.?5 


. Harcourt Williams thus speaks of Olivier’s presentation of 
Hamlet. Olivier's performance was provocative. As an actorethat 
is part of his excellence always. I found him intensely interesting, 


a shade too acrobatic and belonging to that class of Hamlet that 
makes it not so easy to accept. 


, 


* How all oceasions do inform against 
me. 


It takes a Forbes-Robertson and a Gielgud to explain that 
side of Hamlet’s character." ?* About Gielgud the same writer says, 
“I have seen it (Hamlet) three times since he first played it. In each 
production there has been some valuable addition, some new insight 
and power, but what he had at the Old Vie was youth ; no merit in 
him I know, and he is still young enough to play the part for years, 
` but these was an appeal in that youthful interpretation of charaeter. 
that broke the heart.” 2° That charming dramatic critic, Mr. H. 
Farjeon speaks much in the same vein: ‘‘Gielgud’s Hamlet is by 
general consent the best Hamlet seen since the war. It is a romantic, 
hot classical Hamlet, a Hamlet bitter wish the saltness of tears he 
does not shed, a Hamlet passing all his predecessors in adoration of, 
his dead father. I have never seen this intense father-worship more 


23 Shakespn. Memorial Theatre, p. 119. 


% G. W. Knight's Principles of Shakespearean Production. 
2% Old Vic Saga, p. 143. 
% Ibid, p.9l. — * 
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beautifully emphasised than it is by Mr. Gielgud at the start of the 
play—rightly emphasised, for the text demahds and the poignancy of 
Hamlet’s failure to avenge his father in more than words is tremen- 
dously enhanced.” ?7 . °. 


Harcourt Williams thus speaks of Gielgud's representation of 
King Lear: “Dear is a play of granite. One cannot expect to find 
jt chiselled into a complete statue. But it must be attempted over 
and over again. I have seen four Lears: Benson, Gielgud, Wolfii 
and Olivier. Mach of these actors brought deep insight and technical 
ability to bear on the part. Without attaching any value “to my 


opinion. ..... I thought Gielgud in his original portraysl of the 
part at the Old Vie in 1980 the nearest to the titanic figure . . . . 
how will I remember the thrill of the first entrance. .... and that 


odd twist to the neck, as if the head were too heavy for it, which gave 
at once a sense of mental danger." 28 


A most interesting epoch-making presentation of Shakespeare 
was that of Sir Barry Jackson's modern-dress Hamlet at the Kings- 
way. It brought out the intrinsic dramatic value of Shakespeare's 
drama apart from tbe fancy dress and the times admitted that there 
was ‘oa clear gain in freshness, life and vigour remarking on Tyrone 
Guthric’s 1938 Hamlet’ says Miss Byrne. After Granvill-Barker, 
“Barry Jackson’s Hamlet may be regarded as the mest important 
single contribution to, the history of modern Shakespearean pro- 
duction." 2° 

che experiments started by Foel were enriched by Granville- 
Barker, Harcourt Williams and Tyrone Guthric. Acting and stage 
representation went band in hand with scholarship and were produc- 
tive of immense possibilities. Harold Child said in 1934, “The- best 
possible base for all experiments would be an active tradition that 
Shakespeare as playwright knew what he was about." > There are 
still possibilities for new experiments and the artists must see that 
they do not indulge in cranks in the name of originality. Guthrie 
holds that **we are at fault if any scene fails to appeal to the public 
and we have to understand the author who is not at fault." ? 


Can there be any classical company to perpetuale a noble acting 
tradition? Gielgud answers in the negative. In tbe great characters 


?! The Shakespn. Scene, p. 155. 
8 Old Vic Saga, p. 197. ` 
23 Shakespeare Survey No. 2, p. 18. 

8 Ibid, p. 14. 
n Ibid, p. 17. 
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“there can be a wide sweep of creation a subtle variety of tempera- 

ment” ; and a dozen detors may choose a dozen ways of playing 

them. He centinues, “Tradition can only be handed down, a delight- 
ful ephemerat mixture of legend history and hearsay but style evolves 

afresh in the finet players and directors of each generation and 

influences .... And genius may always be relied on to appear 

suddenly from nowhere, breaking all rules ani confounding all theo- 
ries by sheer magnetism and originality.’ °? Genius will always 
break down tradition and point the way to new creation and tradition 

will be *hrown to the winds. With the advance of the knowledge of 
the Elezabethan stage and environs we hope that there are still grounds 

for experiments and that Shakespeare will be kept alive for men more 

on the stage than in the study.” Stage immortality will certainly 
give his soul greater joy than the purely aesthetic critics imagine. 


1 Shakespeare Survey No. 3, p: 108. . 
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O'CASEY'S AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Mus. LEILA MAITRA 


Sean O'Casey is one of the most significant literary figures in 
the English speaking world today—but unfortunately the common 
reader in India is litile acquainted with his works. 

O’Casey is a dramatist of established reputation, yet his later 
symbolic dramas leave scope for doubt to the sceptical critics; but 
his prose writing, especially his autobiographies have enjoyed unabated 
applause from the very beginning. . 

O’Casey first started wring vigorous prose in a miscellany 
Windfalls (1934). Next he wrote a book of essays The Flying Wasp 
(1937) dealing with the condition of the present day theatre in London. 
The Flying Wasp is written in the vein of an angry youngman; 
Windfalls contains a few short stories revealing his unusual dramatic 
quality. The most striking qualities of these early prose writings 
are the throbbing vitality of language, emotional exuberance of 
expression and sweeping flood of oratory to drive the point home. 
These unusual qualities are tempered and harnessed together with 
@ maturer pen in his autobiographies. 

Here, the writer is free from biased sentiment and the angry 
man yields place to a detached observer who is to judge the situation 
in an altogether free. vein. Today O'Casey is regarded as one of 
¢he best prose writers of this century and the judgment of the reading 
public rests mainly on these autobiographies. 

O'Casey's prose reaches its height in his autobiographies. 

The first volume of the autobiographies I knock at the Door 
was published on the 8rd March 1939. Five more volumes followed. 
The last one Sunset and Evening Star was published on the 29th 
October 1954. "There are no dates in the autobiographies, but this 
does not impair their vividness or their authenticity. The vivid 
descriptions of events which belong to recent history make it easy 
to follow them chronologically. 

I knock at the Door begins with the description of a Dublin in 
the throes of political Renaissance. It takes us back to the squalid 
slums in old Georgian houses. We find the invalid father on the 
horse hair sufa; the indomitable mother fighting with poverty and 
privation to keep the family together. At the’ same time we find 
the sacrificing mother standing between the half-blind child and 
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all har . The father dies, the family falls to pieces, only half- 
invalid little Johnny rethains clinging to his mother’s apron string. 

This volume of autobiography gives us the description of bit- 
terest want—but there is no bitterness in the process of description. 
Mother’s love permeates all the aspects of life and the gall of life 
is neutralized. Affection for the lost parents, brothers and sister, 
and yearning for the lost childhood sweeten the remembrances. 
The period covered by this volume is about twelve years. Little 
Johny prepares to enter the “Hall of life” and knocks at the Door. 

The whole volume is written in a rhythmic emotional prose. 
So the prose often toucbes the fringe of poetry. O’Casey treats 
himself as a third person; the imposed detachment allows him to 
ireat his life as a fiction writer woeld; the conversation assumes a 
dramatic nature every now and then. 

O'Casey's father was a well bred man. He had his idealisms. 

“My Children" he would say, raising himself up stiff and 
defiant in his chair, 'will get the best education my means, and the 
most careful use of those means, will allow. I is not the best that’s 
going, but it is the best that can be goi by me for them. They 
will be, at least, fit for jobs that will give them a decent and fair 
living as things go with such as we are; ani on themselves will then 
rest the chance of making a good position better, with the knowledge 
they have gained from a few men and a los of books and, later on, 
` by the wisely used experience gathered from things said and done 
by those with whom they will move, and live, and have their being. 
"They will be fit to fight in the fight of life when it comes to face, 
them, shield and spear shall they have when the day comes for 
them to go forward’. * 

This solemn challenge to circumstances and the effort to overcome 
them is tgansmitted from the father to the son. Their mother’ E 
perseverance and sympathy for the infinite rnisery of the orphaned 
children ‘and her firm determination io stand for justice against social 
tyranny are added to it. The precocious child John  O'Casside 
(O''Ceasaidh) looked about him with keen analytic eyes. Every 
injustice in society left a lasting impression upon him in the’ forma- 
itive years of his life. The whimpering child developed into a stub- 
born man with revolutionary ideas trying to resist injustice in society 
by all possible means within his reach, when admitted in the 
* *Hallway'' of life. 


1 I Knock at the Door—Page 91, Paragraph 2. 
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` The second volume of autobiography is titled Pictures fn the 
Hallway (1942). O’Casey looked at the glotious pictures hung in the 
“Hallway” and secretly wished that one day his picture might be 
one among them, At the same time he received many jolts from the 
social debris accumulated on the floor. His secret wish to shine in 
life inspired his desire for self-education and the jolts provoked the 
wrath of the underdog in him. The misuse of power of the privileged 
‘class in society thus obsessed his mind against them, He was caught 
in the political maze of the time. His activity on the secret political 
front met with situations which stimulated further bis desire far greater 
education. He listened to the drumbeat of national insurgence while 
lingering in the Hallway. He was a ready fesponder and identified 
his emotions with the ruling p&ssion of national liberty; A new 
chapter in his life began. 

Drums under the Window (1925) gives an intimate picture of 
Dublin in the sway of national insurgence. He joined its activities 
on every front. The socialist activities of Jim Larkin captivated 
his imagination most of all. In his creed O’Casey found remedy for 
all the grivances he cherished against society. The vivid description 
of the Transport Strike in Dublin in 1918, shows the growing power 
of thBeworking class people and O’Casey’s heartfelt sympathy for 
it. eDrums under the Window closes with the description and thoughts 
on the Haster Rising of 1916. l : 

O'Casey was soon disillusioned in politics, Equally disappointed 
he was in his first love with a girl whom he calls Nora-Creena. 
However he devoted himself to literature. Inishfallen Fare Thee 
Well (1948) narrates his experiences in the beginning of his literary 
career. Tbe Abbey Theatre in Dublin had a new find in O’Casey 
and O'Casey prospered under its patronage. The friendship with 
Yeats and Lady Gregory enriched, the passing days. 2 

The sudden and unexpeeted blow from the Abbey Theatre in the 
form of a refusal of The Silver Tassie, an experimental drama on the 
theme of war, struck him severely. His wounds bled and he left his 
motherland in 1926 in seatch of better luck in London. 

These first four volumes of his autobiograpbies reveal the develop- 
inent of an insignificant slum child into a full-fledged revolation- 
ary literary man; they also show the development of the technique 
O'Casey adopted in writing them. The frequent plunge into poetic 
reverie in I Knock at the Door yields place to dramatjo dialogue made 


* Yeals—O'Casey correspondence published in Observer June 8, 1928. 
° à 
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‘of sibrner stuff in Pictures in the Hallway. The last few chapters 
in Inishfatlen Fare Thee Well are criss crossed with illusion and 
bitter exaspexation. "They*are sharply contrasted with the exuberance 
and enthusigsm of the novice political inclinations of O’Casey in 
Drums Under the Window. O'Casey learnt lessons at enormous cost. 
This bitter experience of life and living, when neutralized by time, 
is fully absorbed into his philosophy of life in Within the Gates,— 
seeking salvation for victimized humanity in a muddled world through’ 
joy. The heightened aggressive prose launckes attacks on cant and 
hypocrigy. His hot-headed resentfulness is sometimes provoked by 
biased judgment, but it cannot be denied that there are genuine 
elements of truth in it. 

Yet taken as a whole, the celourful alliteration of the wording 
and the profusion of reckless epithets and imagery together with the 
objective delineation of life with its needs and deprivations, virtues 
and vices render the auto-biographies most delightful reading. The 
magical success of Paul Shyre's reading group * at New York's 94nd 
Street YMHA, with the first two volumes of auto-biographies by 
O'Casey, reveals their captivating dramatic quality. 

The remaining two volumes of autobiographies Rose and Crown 
(1952) and Sunset and Evening Star (1954) give us the desgfption 
of his life in the Social and literary world from his migratiog to 
England in 1926 to the early nineteen-fifties. 

These last two volumes—though writian with a stronger and 
maturer pen, have lost some of the rhythmic grace and exuberance of 
emotion of the former volumes. They jolt often—with the resentful 
reflection and biting venom of a wronged man brooding over the 
recent past. The rhythm of the heightened prose is often threatened 
with brutal irony and savage sarcasm. O’Casey is at his best when 
his ggievances are overpowered by the artist in him. At such 
moments we get passages of rare magnificence. ° 

O’Casey is an angry old man—much dissatisfied with the state of 
affair of things about him. His accumulated anger found vent in his 
dramas and is almost spent now. Today, in the gathering twilight 
of life, he retrospects with a placid resignation and comparative 
detachment, though be never cea:es to be a revolutionary in his ideals 
of life. 

The six volumes cf O’Casey’s autobiographies have all the win- 
ning literary qualities in them. The exuberance and passionate deli- ` 


3 Saturday Review, Broadway postscript. Page 32, June 16, 1956, 
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neatión sweeps the readers off their footing. The objective treaiyhoné 
checks the egoism often to be met with in hjs critical articles. The 7 
free flow of rhythm brings out all the hidden beauty of a dreaming 
‘soul. A bit of poetic imagination and a great deal ‘of dramatic 
dialogue enable the volumes to stand comparison with thè best fiction 
ofthe day. They have something in common with the masterpieces 
of O'Caseys dramatic output. The reflection of the keenest percep- 
tion on the stream of consciousness helps the volumes to babble and 
bubble with the originality of the dramatist. The dramatic quality 
in them Jies at the root of their universal power. 

In fact, O'Casey presents a new angle of vision in his autobio- 
graphies hitherto unknown and ignored by other, writers bent on the 
same task. When a mature man starts writing about the past life, 
his view is often smeared with an indulgent metaphysical attitude 
towards life. O'Casey looks at his own self from a distance, watches the 
poverty stricken handicapped position of the man in society and how 
he reacts to the privileged class in woe and weal. The fuming wrath 
of the helpless and the outraged emotions finally give shape to the 
communist in O’Casey. He applies the technique of both dramatic 
dialogue and monologue to make the narration more effective and to 
drive *the point home. He narrates wonderfully how the pang and 
remerse felt as a child gradually died down yielding place to uncom- 
promising revolutionary passion and how the surging revolutionary 
mood is calmed down by its outlet in literature and generous resigna- 
tion in old age. 

In the whole range of English literature nobody dared to take up 
the "irank outspoken attitude of O’Casey in writing out an autobio- 
graphy. The much praised colossal autobiography of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell, Left Hand, Right Hand (five volumes) presents the attitude 
of the highbrow aristocrat towards the Victorian and Hdwardian 
panorama. His crowded and detailed canvas is elegiac in toffe and 
digressive in nature, but it is mainly a picture in high society, it is 
an artistic creation tempered with palatability and checked up at 
every turn by intellectual harnessing. The throbbing: vitality of 
tormented emotion and ihe intense realization of the pangs of the 
basic instincts of life are hardly to be found in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
Left Hand, Right Hand. O’Casey’s writing is alive with them, 
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GLIMPSE INTO THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPOR. . 
TANCE OF: THE STORY OF SASIKALA OF 
THE DEVIBHAGAVATA-PURANA 


Dr. HERAMBANATH SASTRI 


The Devibhagavata isa Puranic text perhaps of later date. Its 
importance as a Purana is not regarded as of first rate. Several 
stories as are availakle in the Purünas may throw flood of light on 
some important phases of social history of India. The Devibhàgavata 
has in it some such anecdotes which are useful strictly in the 
reconstruction of social history. In this paper I would like to refer 
to the story of Sasikala as mentioned in the seventeenth chapter 
of the third Skandha of the Devibhizavata. 


We notice in the Epics as well as in the other Puranas that 
maidens in general were allowed certain amount of freedom in the 
selection of the groom. The orthodox writers on law in ancient India 
recognised eight forms of marriage, namely Brahma, Daiva; Arsa, 
Prajapatya, Gandharva, Asura, Raksasa and Paisica.t The maédens 

‘in the first four of the above mentioned forms were given no liberty in 
their marriage and guardians exerted maximum influence in the selec- 
tion of the groom, Daughters were regarded strictly as objects of gifts 
(Kanyadana). Gandharva is the only form where the maiden shares 
equally the responsibilities of marriage with the groom and the entire 
affair is mutually settled independent of the interference of the 
guardians. * Out of this Gandharva form of marriage was developed 
another form namely Svayarhvara form and it is strange that no writer 
on law in ancient India gave it an indepsndent status of a form: It is 

` when we come to the Viramitrodaya commentary cf Yajiiavalkya, 
that we find an attempt to get it included in the category of Gándharva 
(evañca svayamvaropi Gàndharva eva. °) 


But inspite of this attempt of the commentators to disregard 
ihe claim of Svayamvara marriage as an independent form and 
inspite of the silence of the writers on law on this point one cannot 
overlook the fact that in the epic Mahabharata and the Puranas there 

1 Manu-Samhits TII/21. 
2 Tcchayünyonyasam;yogah kany&yaóca varasya sa. 


Gündharvah sa tu viifieyo maithunyah kümasambhavah.--Manu III/39 
3 Vide his commentary on Yà'iavalkya 1/61. : 
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are several instances where girls selected their grooms from per ae 
the host of princes assembled at Svayarhvarasgbha. The. Syayarhvara_ 
of Draupadi in the Vanaparva (55) is too weal known toyrequire specific 
` mention here. It may be mentioned here relevantly that’ Svayarhvara 
marriage might have developed gradually from the difections of the 
Smrti texts that if a maiden attains puberty and remains unmarried 
through the negligence of ber father or guardian, she may wait up to 
à certain period (Trin rtün) but after that she may seek her own 
husband independently’. In the Mahabharatic age we find that 
Svayamvara form of marriage attained celebrity among the Ksatriyas 
and itis stated there that kings resorted to this type of marriage." 
In the same parva we notice it as strictly restricted for the Ksatriyas.° 
From a study of the marital condition of the society we may easily 
arrive at the conclusion that during tlie Mahabharatic age, when the 
predominance of the ksatriyas was an accepted fact kgatriyas could nof 
think of any other form of marriage than the Svayarhvara form. The 
normal process of such a form was that after the attainment of 
puberty of their daughters, ksatriya kings would announce amongst 
the neighbouring kings of their intention to give their daughters to 
any prince who would be selected by them from the assembly of such 
princtg. But the ksatriya princes are by nature valorous and incidents 
were not rare when a prince not selected by the maiden in the 
assembly would forcibly carry the girl away by defeating the kings 
assembled. It is interesting that such acts were not pronounced any 
where as illegal or immoral. In the epic we find Bhisma declaring 
boldly that acts like this do not transgress religious principles in any 
way.* In the story of the Svayamvara of Draupadi (Vanaparva-55) 
we notice the ugly and unwelcome situation in which she and her 
chosen groom Arjuna were dragged in when after her selection of 
Arjuna they were attacked unitedly by the party of Duryodhana. What 
would come in their lot in the event of the Pàndava's failure-fo ward . 
off the attack can be easily imagined. My point is this that Svayarh- 
vara assembly often turned out to be a veritable battle field of kings and 
it is quite natural that kings who participated in it always took it in a 
sportive spirit. It is for this reason any prince even uninvited would I 
not hesitate to be present at such festive gathering. This is also the 
reason why such princes would have been accompanied by a good 


1 Manu Samhita IX/90; Y&j 1/64. . T " 
2 Seayamvararhtu r&janyüh pragathsantyupe yanti ca, —Mab&bbharata. h as yr 
° 
3 Svayathvarah keatriyanamitiyath prathità érutib—Ibid. Adiparva 188/7. 
4 Pramathya tu huta m&hurjy&yasim dharmavidinah—Adi parva 102/16. 
š e 
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number of soldiers. But yet in the epic we do not notice a single 
instance where resentment was pronouncec against this type of beha- 
viour of the, princes, who participated in a svayarmvara assembly. ` 
The importance of the Purànic story that is being analysed here lies in 
this that at least maidens in such a festive Svayathvara did not at all 
welcome such an idea. Thus the story will definitely help us in 
determining avery important stage in development of Svayamvara 
marriage and it also offers us 8 clue to finc out the way in which such 
type of marriage tended to be obsolece gradually. Barring this 
episode, of the Purana we have no other definite record in our 
possession to arrive at a definite conclusion regarding the causes that 


helped this form of matriage to die out of society. 
e 


The episode of Sasikalà appears in the Seventeenth Chapter of the 
third Skandha of the Devibhagayatapurana. Sasikala as the story 
goes was the daughter of the king of Kasi. Hearing of the attain- 
ments of Sudarsana roaming in the forest, she felt inclined towards 
him and intended to have him as husbanc [cakame manas& tam vai 
vararh varayitum dhiyà. XVII/3/48]. One of the lines she uttered 
in presence of her companions is interesting. She is reported to 
have said that she might have rushed to the spot where Suqgtóana 
was lying, but that she was under tke control and subjugatiqn of 
her father, as a result of which she was strictly against any such 
move on her part.* This shows that even in the age in which these 
texts were compiled the maidens could not think of going against 
the dictations of their fathers or guardians in spite of the fact that 
they were sufficiently elderly and were not ina position to hesitate 
to open their hearts in connection of their marriage.? Her father 
responded to her will and arranged for svayarhvara assembly for 
her [Sub&áhuh kárayamàsa svayarhvaramatandritah—verse-40]. Herein 
we mfet with certain informations regarling the variety of Svayarh- 
vara marriage and we must carefully rcte that no where in the 
whole of epic literature we may trace these peculiar forms of Svayarn- 
. vara marriage. This goes to show that at a certain period of time, 

the Svayaihvara form of marriage got deeprooted in the society in 
such a way as it laid the foundation of its subforms and varieties. 
In this sense the importance of the story can never be underestimated. 
Amongst the subforms of Svayarnvara form of marriage we find 


1 Bhitüsmi kulalajjayah paratantra pitustethü. ITT/XVIII/9. 
2 Svayarivarath pité medya na karoti karoti kim. =[I/XVIIT/10 
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three, which may be resorted to by the kings? only. The ala of 
these varieties have been specifically mentioned as: Icchágvayamvara, 
Pana svayathvara and Sauryagulka svayatnvara. Of these the first 
one, namely Icchasvayarhvara was arranged by Subahu, father 
of Sagikala, (III | XVIIT| 43). The text does “not offer any 
definition of this type of Svayamvara, but from the description 
of the Svayarhvarasabha as arranged by Subàhu it is evident that 
` here in this form the maiden is left completely at ber sweet will to 
choose her husband from amongst the princes assembled for the 
purpose. The second type, namely Pana Svayarvara was so to say 
a Svayarnvara only conditionally. Thus for an illustration of this type 
the text here refers to the story of Rimacandra’s breaking of bow.° 
Tt is well known that Ramachandra got Siti as wife by fulfilling certain 
conditions namely breaking of Siva’s bow. The third type, namely 
Sauryaéulka svayarhvara is a bit confusing. If it refers to show of 
valour on the part of a person only this Ràmachandra's performance 
may also be classed under this tpye. But what is intended perhaps 
is this that in the second variety one is to fulfil certain conditions, 
while in this class the condition is absent, mere show of valour is 
what is essential. Perhaps Bhisma’s activity in the svayarhvarasabha 
of Xba and Ambalika may be fit illustrations of this type. This 
was meant for the persons of heroic attainments mainly.? 


Now as the story goes, arrangements were complete but events 
took a different turn. The bride unhesitatingly reported to her mother 
that she had already selected Sudargana as husband* and that she was 
naj ready to select any other person than Sudargana.° This distinct- 
ly shows that at that state of society even the ksatriye girls tended 
to lay more importance on personal love than on being a party to 
festive svayarhvara as we have noticed in the epic age. This is 
definitely an improvement in the status and dignity of the. ksatriya 
priticesses. Following our story we hear that the desire of Sasikala” 
was duly reported to her father through her mother but her father 
rejected the proposal on the ground that Sudarsana was expelled from 
his own kingdom and was living accordingly in the forest. Rather. 
in an unpleasant manner he asked her to be present at the Svayamvara 
assembly. Accordingly her mother communicated her father’s desire 

1 Svayarhvarastn trividho vidvadbhih parikirtitah 

Rajfiam vivihayogyo vai nanyesath kathitak kila,  III/XVIII/41, 

2 ... Dvitiyaács pan&bhidbah. : 
yatha Rümena bhagnarh vai tryambakasya $arüsanam. 111 | XVIII | 42. 
3 "Trüyah Sauryadulkadca éiranarh parikirtitah—I1I | XVIII] 43. 


4 Maya vrtah patiécitte dhruvasandhieutah éubhah—III | XVIII | 46. 
5 Nüpyam varath varisyami tamrte vai Sudarganam—JII | XVIII | 47, 
. 
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and tried to dissuade her, adding further that king Yuduajit was always. 
after the life» of Sudarsapa. But she was not to be tutored and she 
argued that goddess Bhagavati desired that union with Sudarsana and 
thus it was not desirable to select another as husband.! She managed 
on the other hand to send a message to Sudarsana through a Brahmin 
that a svayarnvara sabhà had been arranged by her father and that 
Sudarsana had been already selected by her as husband. She further 
stated that she would devour poison or enter fire if her father forced . 
her to marry any person other than Sudargana.? So Sudaréana should 
be present there positively. This shows how courageously maidens 
behaved if occasion arose and it definitely is an improvement on their, 
position. They did not, care to wait for final orders of their husbands 
under whose care they were supposed t be. 

From the side of Sudargana more interesting facts are forth- 
coming. On the message of Saéikalë he readily accepted the offer 
and despite warnings by his mother, he boldly stated that he was 
not at all afraid of anyone and she shou.d not also have no scope of 
fear as because she was a Ksatriya.” It sheds more light on the 
sociological condition of the society. Hearing of the news of the 
arrival of Sudargana to the svayamvara assembly Yudhajit, a king, 
expressed his desire to kill him (Sudaréanz) on the spot. But pyetest 
came from the king of Kerala that in the svayathvara, which falls án 
the category of Icchasvayaravara, there is no scope of fighting. 
This helps to arrive at the conclusion that a time came in society 
when use of force to carry away the girl from the svayarhvara assemb- 
ly was denounced like anything. This is definitely a developed con- 
dition of society. We may surmise that when unpleasant events 
did take place in the svayarhvara sabhā, there might have evolved 
certain resentment against such cases and probably out of such con- 
- ditions rules were formulated that in the Icchisvayarhvara, where 
"the maiden is allowed complete freedom of selecting the groom from 

amongst the princes assembled," a king will not be allowed to 
apply force. Use of force however was possible in case of éulka 
-Svayamvara as is evident from the speech of the King of Kerala.‘ 


-T 


Maccittabhittau likhito bhagavaty& Sudarganah 
Tarh vih&ya priyarh kantarh karigyeharh na c&param. TIE [XIX | 18, 
2 Bigamadmi hutaéeva prapatami pradipite 

Baraye $vadrte nënyam pitrbhy&rh preritàpi và, ITI | XIX | 19. 
3 Agantavyam tvayätraiva daivarh krtva parar balam. III [XIX j 91. 
4 Wa éokarh kuru Kalyani ksatñyšsi bar&nane. 
Na bibhemi pyasidena bhagavetya nirantaram. IIT XIX | 32. 
Nitra yuddham prakartavyath Sajane Severe aa. III | KIK | 54. 
Kanyecebayêtra baiparh. HI| KIK | 55. 
Balena haranarh nüsti nātra I ak ae | XIX | 55. 
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But still then the Ksatriyas could not give. up once for all any 
such idea of force. In reply to the speech of the King of 
Kerala, Yudhajit stated’ that a Ksatriya derives hiss ‘strength from 
his bow and arrow. His proposal was that strengths of a Ksatriya 
prince is to be regarded as his 'Sulka' and as such a valorous 
person is entitled to carry away the girl, there being no scope 
| for persons of weak mentality. Dispute arose on this issue, the 
father of the proposed maiden was asked to explain every thing 
to which he responded readily. Sudargana was also interrogated 
but the situation did not improve at all and he was mot to be 
dissuaded from his delermination to be a candidate for svayarh- 
vara. On the’ fixed time the princess was’ asked to get ready and 
select any one of her choice. The greatest importance of the story 
comes in when Saégikala to the utter surprise of all resented against 
the order of the father and humbly argued that she would noi appear 
before the eyes of the passionate Ksatriya princes. Her point was 
that only women of doubtful character may be party to such svayarh- 
vara assembly.* She, in the connection cited texts ‘rom Dharma- 
Satra to the effect that a woman is permitted to cast her glance at 
her husband only and not at others.” To appear before a host of 
persens lantamounís to the loss of chastity on the part of women, 
sfecially when all the persens desire her as wife. The strongest 
point in ber argument was that there is no distinction between a 
harlot and a maiden, appearing garland in hand before an assembly of 
kings.’ 

e She proceeded further to state that she was determined not to 
follow the dictations of the old writers on law but on the other hand 
her intention was to follow strictly the prescribed observances of a good 
wife As such she under no circumstances was ready to select any 
prince other than Sudaréana. (III | XX | 70). This defmitely is 
a pointer to the conclusion that Ksgairiya maidens at this stage of 
society began to protest againgt their helpless positions at the hands of 
their guardians as also against the unpleasant state of affairs to which 
they were dragged in unnecessarily. "This attitude of the ksatriya 
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: Balarh vedo hi bipr&narh bhübhu'àth cápajarh balam. I| XX 1 5. 


Balarh éulkarh yath& rajfiüm viv&he parikirtitam 
Balavaneva grhnütu n&balastu kadácana. III | XX 
Tava citte vasedyastu tah brnusva sumadhyame. a 1 XX 1 59. 
Naharn drstipathe ràjtürh gamisy&mi pitah kila 
K&muk&nar nareéainam gacchantyanyBéca yositab. III—XX | 69. 
5 Eka eva varo nüry&niriksyab syanna cüparah. IIT | XX | 68. 
6 Satitvarh nirgatam lasy& ya prayáti bahünatha 
Sahkalpayanti te sarve drstvà me bhavataditi, TITI] XX | 64. 
+ Svayaihvare srajam dhrtva yadi gacchati mandape 
Samainya sa tadā jata kulejeyaparé vadhüh. IL! | XX | 65. 
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prince§ses ultimately contributed to the extirpation of the svayathvara, 
form of martiage from the society. In this respect the episode of 
Sagikala is a, milestone in the sociological history of marriage. The 
helpless position of the father could be imagined when he said that 
he had no control Over his own daughte-.' It is interesting that 
the princess could not be persuaded to be a party to Panasvayarhvara 
(III | XXT | 49). The argument forwarded was no less strong in as 
much as if ‘pana’ is agreed upon she would be submissive to all.? ' 


At last the king had to submit to the will of his daughter and 
she got united with Sudargana. 


In this short dissertation I have shown that the story of Sasgikala 
has got unique value in Teconstructing the missing link of history of 
Svayarhvara marriage. Upto this date no material could be had to 
help us to ascertain any data as to why this form died out all ou a 
sudden. This story helps us to know that resentment of the maidens 
atleast was one of the factors contributing to tbe extinction of 
Svayarhvara form of marriage. 


1 Na vage me sui& bala. UI| KAT | 10. 
`2 Krte pan mahāraja sarvegürh vaéagà hyaham. 
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DESIRABILITY OF. ADVISORY, ‘JURISDIC- 
TION’ OF, THE SUPREME COURT 


SAMIRENDRA NaTH Ray 
Research Scholar, Dept. of Poritical Science, Calcutta University 


If the proposed Parliamentary Bill dealing with the contemplated 
transfer of Berabari to Pakistan is referred to the Supreme Court of 
India for its opinion and considered judgment, it willbe the third 
time that such a practice is being followed. ‘In re Delhi Laws Act 
(1912) was the first case in this Yespect, and the Kerala Education 
Bill, which has since matured into an Act, was the second case. The 
facts of the second case are too well-known to everybody to need any 
further statement, and hence, no attempt is being done in this regard. 
The matter eáme in for heated discussions in both legal and consti- 
tutional circles, and is not yet out of the range of debates, for it 
concerns some of the vital issues of constitutional law, viz. jurisdiction 
and competence of the Supreme Court, the nature of judicial power, 
indepeadence of the judiciary vis-a-vis the executive, subordination of 
the degislature to the judiciary, etc. 


To be sure, the action the President, in referring the Education 
Bill to the Supreme Court, for advisary opinion on the constitutional 
consistency, was nothing against the letter and spirit of the Indian 
Con&titution, which lays down explicitly :—''If at any time it appears 
to the President that a question of law or fact has arisen, or is likely 
to arise, which is of such a nature and of such public importance that 
it is expedient to obtain the opinion of the Supreme Court upon it, he 
may refer the question to that Court for consideration, and the *Court ° 
may, after such hearing as it thinks fit, report to the President its 
opinion thereon.” Under this provision of our Constitution, the 
President may refer both 8 question of law and a question of fact, and 
he may refer such a qustion not only where it has actually arisen, but 
also where it appears to the President that it is likely to arise. Thus, 
the President can refer to the Supreme Court the question whether a 
proposed Bill will be intra vires the powers of the legislature. In 
other words, a reference in relation to ‘future’ legislailon is not 


. 
1 (1950.51) c.c. 828 
2 Art 143, Sac. 1 of the Gonstitution of Iniia, 
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invalid. The question referred under this article must be cast in 
precise and *xact formt. ' 

This provision adopts the provisions of See, 213(1) of the Govern- 
ment of India Agt of 1935, and is practically a reproduction of that 
Sub-section with the substitution of the words ‘‘President’’ for the 
word ‘‘Governor-General’’, and the words “Supreme Court’’ for the 
words ‘‘Federal Court". Similarly, Sez. 151, Sub-sec. (1) of the 
constitution of Burma is practically the same as this article and Sec. 
151, Sub-sec. (2) the same as Sec. 213(2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

It must be borne in mind that the generality of the constitutional 
lawyers do not call this þrovision of our Constitution a ‘jurisdiction’, 
because the authoritative conception 9f jurisdiction is “the authority 
or power of a Court to hear and determine a cause or complaint pre- 
sented in a formal way for its decision.” In the case of our Supreme 
Court this function is purely a discretionary one. Nor is it to be 
supposed that the opinion is binding upon tke referring authority. It 
can merely have a ‘pursuasive’ force, and merely constitutes consul- 
tation between the Executive and the Judiciary‘. 

In that eventuality we are faced with a contradictory situation. 
If the provision does not come within the term ‘jurisdiction’, ife has 
no binding force, if it is merely a formal thing, then what precisely is 
the necessity of including such an ornamental provision in our constitu- 
tion? We are at once led to an examination of the desirability or 
otherwise of such a provision. 

The chief utility of an advisory opinion by the judicial organ lies 
in enabling the Government te secure an authoritative opinion as to 
the validity of a measure before initiating it in the Legislature. The 
supporters of this provision believe that such an opinion may 
sometames be able to avoid a goo: deal of unnecessary and 
ruinous future litigation involving huge expenses. It so happens, 
it is contended, that after years of enactment of a particular law, 
if comes to be nullified by the Supreme Court when it is 
brought before the latter in the shape of a ‘case’ or ‘controversy’. 
Those people who had already acted upon it in the meanwhile, are 
placed in a very awkward position and they are called upon, all of a 


3 1944 F.c. 78 (74, 75) TA.T. R.—V. 81] (F.c). In rerf. under 8, 213 of the Govern. 
ment g India Act. 


. 1944 F.c. 73*(84) [A I.R. V. 31] In re ref. cnjer Sec. 2138 of the Government of 

India Act. 
5  Halsbury—2nd. Ed. Vol. VIII, p 581. 

$ In the matter of Daty on Non-agricultural preparty (1946) 49 GWN (F.R.) 9 (22). 
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. 
sudden, to *unscramble the eggs’, as the saying goes, This profédure 
it is further contended, ensures simplicity of administration and 
certainty in the application of law. 4 - 


These arguments in favour of an advisory opinion, a3 we shall 
shortly see, are more than counterbalanced by the arguments against 
it; and both on points of logic and prevailing state-practice, a verdict 
against such a position seems to have assumed a tremendous weight 
` and authority. 


Let us first find out the prevailing practice among the several 
states of the world and the provisions of their constitutions. In 
England, the House of Lords has got the power of summoning judges 
and asking them such questions as it may think necessary for the 
decision of a particular case. eBut, as an expert on Indian Consti- 
tutional law opines,’ that isa very different thing from asking 
questions unconnected with a pending case as to the state or effect 
of the law in general. Of course, the House of Lords also possesses 
in its legislative capacity a right to ask the judges what the law is, 
in order to better inform itself how, if at all, the law should be 
altered.* According to the sec.4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 
1838, His Majesty may refer to the Privy Council “any such other 
matter whatsoever as His Majesty shall think fit." The power of 
the Crown to refer any legal issue for advisory opinion has been 
used mostly on issues outside the United Kingdom, and the House 
of Lords has refused to give any such.advisory opinion.’ The most 
recent case in which the attempt was made, not merely to obtain 
beforehand the opinions of judges, but also to establish by statute a 
system whereby the judges would be ordered and required to give 
their opinions beforehand, is afforded by the Rating and Valuation 
Bill of 19:8—a Government in. asure.!! The opinions of the members 
of the House of Lords, in the lengthy discussion that followed the . 
pla¢ing of the Bil, which we will shortly cite, clearly reflected the” 
prevailing attitude towards the question, The Bill was withdrawn 
forthwith, and a consensus of opinion was reached on the inadvis- 
ability of euch an attempt at knowing the opinion of judges before-, 
hand on an issue of whatever legal or public importance it might be. 


7 Qhitaley 4 Rau—The Constitution of India, Vol. II, p. 1955. 

8 (1912) 1912 App. Cas. 571 (585, 580). Att. Gen. for Ontario v. Att. Gen. for Canada. 

9 Keith—Constitutional Law (1939) p. 286. Several Parliamentary Acts are, however, 
on record, which have permitted references to the High Court for advice (viz. 51 & 52 Vict. 
Stat., v. 25. c 41 8 99 (1888) ; 10 & 11 Geo. V. e, 30 (1920)]. ° 

M See Lord Hewart—New Despotism—p. 119. Also, Parliamentary Debates, 5th 
series, Vol. lxx, 755 795, 914 (1928). 
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‘ A : 
m the United States of America, the Supreme Court, very early 

id its history, refused to give merely advisory opinions." Partly 
this was an assertion of ats independence, a refusal of the role of 
subordination either to legislature or to execrtive. The Court witb- 
holds utterances unless a controversy is sc moulded as to give the 
Court the last word. Partly aiso this is a manifestation of the 
psychology underlying the development of Evglish law which has 
special pertinence to the unfolding of the American Constitutional - 
law. As Cooley observes?—'' The Courts have no authority to 
pass upon abstract questions, or questions not presented by actual 
litigation? and have therefore nothing to do with questions which 
relate exclusively to executive or legislative authority; noris there any 
method in which their opinions can be constitutionally 'expressed, so 
as to have binding force upon either the exezutive or the legislature, 
when the question presents itself, not as one of existing law, but 
as one of what it is proper or politic or competent to make jaw for 
ihe future". In construing the clause of tbe constitution which 
provides that: ‘‘ The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this constitution ", etc.,’* the Supreme 
Court has steadily denied to the Federal Courts the power them- 
selves voluntarily to render, and the right of Congress to compel 
them to render, moot, advisory or declaratory judgments. Whatever 
the reason, the Supreme Court can decide only on ‘eases’ and 
‘controversies’, brought before it formaily and judicially, as Art III, 
sec. 2 unmistakably points out. In the famous case of Muscrat V. 
United States, Justice Day observed that judicial power is “the 
right to determine actual controversies arising between  adverfe 
litigants duly instituted in courts of proper jurisdiction." The. 
requirement of Art IIT, sec, 2, as Chief Justice W. O. Douglas 
points out," not only precludes the rendering of advisory opinions, 
` but also «prohibits judicial decision in any case where the litigatipn, 
though in form a ‘controversy’, is in fact only a friendly law suit 
designed to get a ruling from the federal courts. What is noteworthy 
is that the early refusal of the court to rendez advisory opinions has 
discouraged direct requests for advice so that the advisory opinion 
has appeared only collaterally in cases where there was a lack of 

3 Hayburas Case, 2 U.S. 469 (1792); Muscrat v. United States. 219 (U.S.) 346 (1910); 
Chicago & Southern Airlines v. Waterman Steamship Corporation, 383, U.S. 108, 113-114 
(1948); United States v. Ferreira, 18 How. 40 (18591. 

12 Qooley—'The General Principles of Constitutional Law in the United States of 
America— Ed. by Bruce. ch. xiv, p. 182. 

13 Constitution, Art *ITI, Sec. 1. 

M 919 (U.S.) 816 (1910). 


15 Cooley— The General Principles of Const. Law in the U.S. of America. 
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adverse parties (Muscrat v. United State) or where the judgment 
of the Court was subject to later review or agtion by the executive or 
legislative branches of government (Unitbd States v. Ferreira) or 
where the issues involved were abstract or contingent (United Public 
Workers of America v. Mitchell).** 77 

Upon like considerations, the High Court of Australia has 
excluded advisory opinions from the scope of ‘judicial power’ under 
the American Constitution." The essential function of the judiciary 
is the decision of matters ‘inter parties’ and not the consideration of 
abstract legal questions. Even the legislature cannot require the 
court to exercise any such function.'? i 

In Canada, the idea of the advisory opipion does not find itself 
in the grip of the doctrine of the separation of powers, nor is it 
involved in the unique scope of judicial review over legislation to 
which the American constitutional system gives rise. But even in 
Canada the use of the advisory opinion has encountered judicial 
opposition. Nevertheless, by Sec. 60 of the Canadian Supreme 
Court Act of 1906, the Governor-General-in-Council is empowered to 
refer important questions of law touching certain matters to the 
Supreme Court for hearing and consideration, and the Supreme 
Court V8 bound’ to entertain the answer the reference.? Canada, in 
fact, offers a singular instance of conformity to India on this question, 
and in this case, as in many others, our constitutional fathers were 
probably gteatly influenced by the Canadian model." 

Even the new Japanese constitution, by Art. 81, empowers the 
Judiciary to pass on the constitutionality of legislation only in the 
event of actual ‘Cases’ or ‘Controversies’. 

It is apparent, then, that the practice of the states as reflected 
in the working of their Constitutions, is ‘generally’ against such 
advisory function by the highest courts of the land. We may now 
turn to the different points of argument against the inclusion of such 
a provision. 


16 See the constitution of the United States of America—analysis and interpretation, . 
Ed. by Corwin—p. 550, Of recent cases mention may be made of Electric Bond and Share 
Co. v. Securities and Exchange Commission, 308, U.S. 419, 448, (1938) ; U.S. V. Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., 811. U.S. 377, 493 (1910) ; Coffman v. Breeze Corporations, 323. U.S. 
816, 824(1945). 

li Luna Park Ltd. v. Commonwealth of Australia, 32 Comm, L. R. 596 (1923). 

18 Tn re Judiciary & Navigation Acts (1921) 29. C.L.R. 257. 


19 A.G. of Ontario v. Hamilton St. Rly (1903). A.C. 524 (529); 
A.G. of British Columbia v. A.G. of Canada (1914). A.C. 158(162) ; 
In re Regulation & Control of Aeronautics (1932) A.C. 54 (66). e 


` 96 Revised statutes of Canada, 1997, § 55-66. 
21 A.C. 594 (599) 
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«First, as the Court has observed in A.G. of Ontario v. Hamilton 
Street Rly, (1903), theses advisory opinions ‘‘ would be worthless as 
being speculative opinion on hypothetical questions It would be 
contrary. to principle, inconvenient, and inexpedient that opinions 
should be given on” such questions at all. When they arise, they 
must arise in concrete cases, involving private rights; and it would 
‘be extremely unwise for any judicial tribunal to attempt beforehand 
to exhaust all possible cases and facts which might occur to qualify, 
cut down, and override the operation of the particular words when 
the concrete case is not before it.” l 

Secondly, as Lord Haldane contended in A.G. of British 
Columbia v. A-G of Qanada,2 that, under this procedure questions 
may be put which it is impossible to answer satisfactorily. Not 
only may the question of future litigants be prejudiced by the Court 
laying down principles in an abstract form within reference or 
relation to actual facts, but it may turn out to be practically im- 
possible to define a principle adequately and sa'ely without previous 
ascertainment of the exact facts to which it is to be applied. 

Thirdly, as Lord Merrivale has opined in the House of Iuords . 
discussion in connection with the Rating and Valuation Bill of 
1928, that this tends to make the judiciary to act in an angBliary 
and advisory capacity to the Executive, and confound the 
working of the judicial system with execntive administration. 
This is surely a road to mischief, as every student öf politics 
knows. The business of the judiciary is to determine, according 
to law, without fear, favour or affection, questions which arise 
between contending parties; and to attempt to convert the judges 
into ''departmental solicitors’’, as Lord Hewart puts it, is definitely 
derogatory to the prestige of the judicial office. ?* 

Eifihly, the judges have frequently deplored the lack of com- 
petent legal assistance and the inadequate opportunity for mature 
deliberation in rendering advisory opinions. Experience has shown 
that whatever provision may be made on paper, advisory opinions 
- are bound to move in an unreal atmosphere. 

The procedure, it is further contended, affects both the judiciary 
and the legislature, while these kinds of opinions involve the judges 
too intimately in the process of policy and thereby weaken confidence 


22 A.C. 163 (162). 
23 Quoted from Teord Hewart—New Despotism—op. cit. 
3 Ibid., p. 186. 
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in the disinteresteduess of their judicial functions; they tend at the 
same time, to weaken legislative initiative amd popular vegponsibility. 
Legislation is largely empirical, based od probabilities, on hopss and 
fears, and not on demonstration. As has nicely been said, ‘‘To 
submit legislative proposals rather than the deliberate enactments 
of the legislature to judicial judgment is to submit legislative doubts 
instead of legislative convictions. ** ‘‘The focus of judicial vision 
` is altered, and legislation is deprived of creative opportunities. 

Tn a federal system of government, where multitudinous political 
conflicts arise involving diverse interests at conflicting national and 
‘state’ levels, the mischief of premature judicial intervention. would 
surely outweigh the cost of uncertainty ineresult through postpone- 
ment of constitutional adjudicatien until such a decision is unavoid- 
able. Political harmony would not be furthered, and the Court’s 
prestige would be inevitably impaired. 

A dynamic society must always prefer ‘‘a judgment from ex- 
perience'' to ‘‘a judgment from speculation". [Tanner v. Little?*]. To 
pass on legislation “in abstracto’, or still worse, in advance of enactment 
would be an exercise in sterile dialectic and would to all practical 
purposes, close the door to new experience. And it is this ‘new expe- 
riefige which is sadly needed in the gradual development of constitu- 
tienal law in India, which has started its march through constitutional 
history only from some nine years ago. It might very well be that 
our constitutional fathers were guided by the then circumstances. ` 
But that alone cannot justify the inclusion of such a provision in 
our constitution. Here, at least, there was a scope for moving away 
from the beaten track, and providing to the supreme court a chance 
to function according to the dictates of the judicial code, and not 
merely to subserve the needs of the Executive or the Legislature. 
And here, strangely enough, has the constitution been scrupulous . 
to follow a path trodden by its predecessor, i.e, the Government of 
India Act, 1935, irrespective of the consideration of the change 
in time or the changing need of the time. Critics will perhaps retort 
by saying that the provisions of Art. 143 of the Indian Constitution 
are not at all binding under Art. 141 7, that the Supreme Court 
is not bound to report its opinion to the President, (as Mr. B. R. 
Ambedkar said in the constituent Assembly in 1949 **) and that the 


% "Felix Frankfurter in the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vols. I & II, p. 478. 

% 940 US 869 (1915). ° 

3 Cf. Umayal V. Lakehmi—A.I-R. 1945. F.C. 25 (86). 

23 Constitnent Assembly Debates—27th May, 1949, Vol. VIII. No. 1, 1949, p. 387. 
° 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN POBT-WAR AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


AMBICA KUNDU, M.A. 


Among the world's seven continents, Africa is second only to 
Asia in size. In population, however, it stands fourth, and so far 
material civilisation is concerned, Africa as & whole should be rated 
near the bottom. . 

The retarded condition of Africa strongly suggests that certain 
conditions in the natural environment in thit continent are com- 
paratively unfavourable to man’s endeavour along geo-nomic and 
socio-geographic lines. Politico-geographic development, in turn, 
has been greatly retarded, with the result that the continent for many 
centuries remained a ‘‘dark continent". Except few coastal areas in 
the north the whole of the continent was virtually unknown to for- 
eigners. Natural harbours were few. The inhospitable Sahara 
Desert formed an effective barrier on the north. The rivers werd 
not ngvigable for long distant inland and the nature of the extreme 
tropical climate discouraged foreigners to penetrate into the hinterland. 
For centuries all but a few daring merchants and missionaries were 
discouraged from disembarking further south. Thanks to the ex- 
plorers like Mungo Park, David Livingstone and others who courag- 
eously overcame these obstacles and revealed the map of Africa. 

*From a ‘‘dark’’ and hitherto retarded continent a modern Africa 
is now emerging. Changes are taking place ata high speed. The 
march of progress filtered into the dusky continent as soon as the 
indigenous population came into contact with westerners who im- . 
plantgd in African soil Western ideas of commerce and industry. 
The demand for raw materials is increasing throughout the world 
and Africa offers immense possiblities. Since the world war the 
economic map of Africa has been completely redrawn and in its 
present shape, it will be valid for a few years only. 

In the lifetime of four generations the inhabitants of Africa have 
been drawn directly or indirectly into the vortex of world politics 
and the economies of the continent were geared forcibly to a world 
market with wide fluctuations in prices. 

There is wide divergence of views regarding the potential develop- 
ment in African economies. Some regards Africa as a continent 
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with yast, untapped resources, awaiting the arrival of modern enter- 
prise to grow more rich. On the other 2and, to others, it is a huge 
land mass Held hack by grgat obstacles to rapid economic develop- 
ment—a region of poor soil and unfavourable clim ate, where Africans 


have been cuteof from the stream of world economic progress. 


The inter-tropical Africa should be rezarded as quite different 
from either the Union of South Africa or the Mediterranean terri- 
tories of the North. For example the United — Nation's World 
Economic Report suggests “a distinction between Africa north of 
the Sahara and intertropical Africa which embraces the whole of 
Africa séuth of the Sahara". ‘The Economic Report also points out 
that that “North Africa, bordering on the Mediterranean, and separa- 
ted from the rest of Africa, by the yast wastes of the Sahara Deseri, 
is by history and geography closely associatei with southern Europe, 
of which in an economic sense much of ii forms an integral part”. 
On the other hand, the Union of South Africa is economically much 
more highly developed than any other part of Africa south of the 
Sahara, which places itin many respects in a caiegory by itself". 
It is this tropical region of Africa which is cf the greatest importance 
and interest to us in discussing Africa's economic potentialities, since 
it is this area which has the most dificul» problems. Within this 
inter-tropical belt He most of the dependent territories of Britain, 
France, Belgium, Portugal and Spain, together with the independent 
country like Liberia and much of Egypt and Ethiopia. 


There is no doubt that this inter-tropical area of the continent 
is poor. Nearly one-quarter of Africa (taxing the continent ag a 
whole) is covered by deserts and lakes, and about one quarter is 
forest land. The rest of the continent consists of savannah or 
grassland of which much ‘is comparatively arid. 


The total population of this tropical region is not accurately 
known, but it has been estimated at about 160 millions. Available 
evidence suggests that the population in most part of Africa is in- 
creasing at a fairly rapid rate due to sanitary measures and medical 
‘aid. Africa as a whole is relatively sparsely populated but there is, 
in some areas, considerable pressure on land. Rapid population growth 
in certain areas like southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Kenya has 
resulted in fragmentation of land into units too small to provide 
adequate means of livelihood. In the areas »ecupied by the Euro- 
peans, there are large holdings, often uncultivated. The growing 
population in much of the continent south of the Sahara has thus 
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limited the areas on which the indigenous population: may carry’ on 
their age-old practice of “shifting cultivation ”* ` `. 

The main economic activity of this region is agriculture, well 
over 75 per cent of the population being engaged in farming. 
Agricultural yields per acre all over this area is very low compared 
with similar food-crop areas elsewhere. The United Nation's Food 
and Agricultural Organisation estimated them to be less then 60 
per cent of world average yields per acre. The low yields per acre 
are due to complexities of African soil management and to many 
unfavourable and adverse factors that tend to reduce fertility of 
land. 


Two distinct and dissimilar kinds of econdmies are to be found 
in this region, the age-old Subsistence type and the recently 
introduced, modern, commercial type. The subsistence economy is 
based on agriculture and accordingly there is little or no exchange 
of produce. Today in many parts of this region hunting is no longer 
an essential activity and herding is declining since the western impact. 


The mass of the indigenous population lives in dwellings of the 
most ancient type, mud-walled, palm-thatched cottages, bare of 
furniture and of amenities. The diet of these villagers is poor and 
malnutrition i is in consequence widspread. - 


Low levelsof production and consumption are due to the facts 
that a very large proportion of the total indigenous population is 
engaged and dependent upon subsistence agriculture and secondly, 
investment in the comperatively developed sector of the economy is 
concentrated on the production of primary products for exports. The 
capital upon which production of the developed sector is dependent 
had to be imported form outside Africa. The capacity for capital 
formation is extremely low in this area. If there is no development . 
of the agricultural sector, clearly the disbalance between *he two. ` 
sectors of economy will not be narrowed down. 


National income as has been estimated suggests that in this 
region African income per head is less than $ 50, while in the Union, 
of South Africa ranges between $ 200-300 perhead, and in the U S. 
it is over $ 1000. 


After the partition of Africa development of these territories for 
economic peneirarion and exploitation of resources became the main 
purpose of the colonial enterprises. What in fact changed tbe whole 
African scene is the development of transportation and communica- 
tion. Development of railways got serious attention. Professor Frankel 
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observed that up to 1936, out of a total of £ 1,222 m. invested in 
Africa south of the Sahara Ë 384 m. were in the railways. 

The second world war period provided a great stimulus to tlie 
African econgmjes. Demand for Africa's agricultural and particularly 
mineral products was strong and steady. The Sterling devaluation 
(1949) and increase in demand for strategic materials during and after 


the Korean crisis resulted in an increase in prices. Profits were high 


and encouraged private enterprises. Increased revenue encouraged 
publie expenditure for development in many territories. 

The United Nations’ survey of the economic activities of Africa 
revealed that the total volume of exports increased from 3,280 m. 
dollars in 1950 to 4,680 m. dollars in 1954. Agriculture expansion 
was nearly by 10 per cent from 1946.50 average to 1954. Expansion 
in almost all the minerals was greater than that in agricultural 
products. 

There is an increase in the output of electric energy by 30 per 
cent between 1950 and 1953. An increase in the manufacturing 
activity was also witnessed since the last war. In many parts of the 
tropical Africa one can observe significant industrial growth, particu- 
larly in the mannfacture of textiles, brick, cement and lime. 

Governmental projects have been drawn mainly for the de¥elop- 
ment of transport and agriculture. Hourbours in Africa have receaved 
special governmental attention and foreign aid poured in for their 
development. As for example the U.S. is spending money for the 
development of Liberia’s harbours. 


AFRICA’S SHARE INTERNATIONAL TRADE e 


The colonial pattern of Africa’s trade suggests that her share in 
world trade is considerably greater than her share in primary produc- 
tion of the world. A study of the export and import figures, supplied 
by the*Economic Sub-Committee of the United Nations, suggests. that. 
there has been a net inflow of resources thsre in the form of consumer 
and capital goods through international loans and grants. 

One crop or one product often constitute a major part of the total 
exports of some of the countries of inter-tropical Africa. Thus one 
ean observe that Gambia in 1948 exported groundnuts to the value of 
97 per cent of her total export and Liberia in the same year exported 
rubber to the value of 90 per cent of her total export. 


DIRECTION OF ‘TRADE 


° 
The trade of the colonial territories of Africa is oriented toward 
their respective metropolitan countries by virtue of close political 
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inyestment, monetary and personal associations. The trade ef the 
independent countries like Liberia and Ethiopia is mainjy, with tho 
United States, while Libya is with Italy kaa the United Kingdom. 
The place of metropoles as sources of import to their colonial terri- 
tories has fluctuated since the Sı cond World War,*but the overall trend 
has been downward for Britain and France. Belgium and Portugal 
more or less maintained their positions. West Germany, Italy and 
` Holland have become more prominent as sources of supply since 19507 


In general, it can be said that the metropoles are becoming more 
and more important as the destination of export from their territorial 
possessions in Africa: exceptions have been Belgium and France in 
respect of exports from territories in tropical Africa. There has been 
a growing tendency among the metropolitan countries to export 
African products to the dollar area and also to preserve more dollar 
by buying from Africa what used to be imported from dollar areas 
like sugar, tobacco, coifee, cotton and copper from their African 
dependencies. 


INTERNAL TRADE 


* Exports from African territories to one another account for about 
1% per cent of the total value of African exports. Since most African 
territories are exporters of primary products to advanced countries 
outside the continent, and importers of consumer goods from these 
countries, the trade potential between African countries is small. 


COMMODITY PATTERN oF TRADE 


One can observe that there is an increase in home production of 
certain commodities like textile, cement, sugar, coffee and other . 
beverages and these commodities are declining in imporfance irf 
import list. 

The World Economic Report stated that tbe most striking 
changes in the import pattern have been, on ihe one hand, the 
increase in the value and proportionate share of machinary and 
transport equipment and of mineral fuel, and on the other hand, 
the decrease both in terms of value and of proportionate share of 
metals and manufacture. Due to industrial progress in some of the 
territories there was also a decline in imports of “other manufacture" 
including manufacture of leather, rubber, wood and paper, pre-fabri- 
cated houses and clothing. 
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PROGRAMMES, FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
To I 

There was no centralised planning and execution of public deve- 
lopment programmes in this inter-tropical region of the continent 
before the Second World War. In the post-war years the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium and recently Portugal have adopted 
economic policies and programmes and have granted loans for the . 
development of their dependent territories. The United Kingdom 
and France finance development of their territories through the 
Colonial «Development and Welfare Fund and FIDES (the Invest- 
ment F'und for Economie and Social Development) respectively. The 
government of the United States now-a-days is much interested in 
Africa and her agencies are contributing to Africa’s development 
plans. 


Major objectives of these plans and programmes are to improve 
the standard of living of the people and to encourage them to make 
increasing contribution to the economies of the metropoles. Produc- 
tion and export of dollar-saving and dollar-earning goods from these 
territories are thus becoming significantly important. 


° 
One finds certain elements in common in all these plans and 


policies in British, French and Belgian territories. They are gener- 
ally ten or four year plans with emphasis on the development of basic 
facilities—transport, roads, railways, power-and telecommunication, 
A smaller proportion of funds is to be spent on agriculture, manufac- 
turing and mining. Education, health and housing received the 
smallest attention. 


CRITICISM OF THE PLANS 


e. 
" ` 


One can find the lack of balance in some of the plans and pro- 
grammes. It is alleged that the Huropeans are pursuing economic 
-polieies which will benefit the white population. It can be further 
criticised for not adequately providing for health and educational faci- 
l ities. Two kinds of obstacles were witnessed during the period of 
1950-54. Firstly the comparative shortage of capital import in the 
early years caused in part by European rearmament and secondly the 
lack of trained personnel. The development programmes in most of 
the territories afe of large scale, spectsculour and costly and they 
will very little benefit the indigenous population. 


š . 
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PRostems oF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 

* i . è 
There are a number of factors which are not favourable to 
economic development in Africa. The tropics and semi-tropics know 
all the problems of poor soil, low yields, few natural fertilizers. 
Rainfall is variable and seasonal. Scarcity of water, obsolete methods 
and different attitudes of the colonial powers to the econcmic develop- 
ment aggravated the problem. 


Capacity for capital formation in Africa islow. But mere import- 
ation of capital from outside will not solve the problem unless it makes 
possible the more rapid entry of the African people in the modern 
types of economic production. The African peeple are to be brought 
into the orbit of modern economie activities. There should be appro- 
priate insentives for the creation of a modern lobour force. 


Territorial division of Africa was not done on scientific lines and 
it is considered as the most serious obstacle for a proper economic 
development. Inter-territorial co-operation is needed in order to 
utilise the natural resources to the full. 


Foreign enterprise and foreign capital remain reluctant to enter 
Africa, while native enterprise is lacking. Foreign capital is appre- 
hensiv@ to ‘‘Black Africa”. Very few Africans succeeded in accumu- 
latifg wealth and even the domestic retail trade is controlled by non- 
African groups. 

The magnitude and speed of future economic development in 
this tropical region depends on a number of factors, economic political 
andesocial. Non-economic factors will have to be considered in order 
to achieve economic progress. Nationalist aspirations of the Africans 
and relations between different races will certainly affect the direction 
and tempo of economic progress. Freedom from colonial ruie and the 
obtaining of self-government are the necessary conditions for ecanomic 
progress and the standard of living of the African people will be 
raised more quickly in self-governing areas than in non-self-governing 


territories. 





Reviews and Notices of Books 


The Eternal Truths of Life—By Arthur Robson. The Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1952, 


This book is written from the Theosophieal point of view, and the. 
discussion ranges over a great many problems such as reincarnation, 
Karma, Nirvana, etc. 


The author starts with the problem of rsincarnation, and tries to 
establish it with the help of the law of Karma. In the course of the 
discussion, he also answers some objections, particularly the one which 
is based on the lapse of memory of the past lives. According to him, 
the difference between man and man, especially the appearance and 
existence of geniuses amongst us, cannot be explained except by the law 
of Karma, which broadly means that we have made what we are in this 
life by the actions of our past lives, and wou:d make what we would be 
like in our future life by the actions of our present life, In this respect, 
however, there is nothing recondite about the law of Karma, “I draw 
attention to the non-Theosophical nature of the source,” says Mr, Robson, 
"in order to underline the fact that the Law of Continuity of Karng? is a 
natural law, which any discerning person may observe for himself withgut 
his having necessarily had any contact with Theosophy’’ (P. 18). ` 


And Mr. Robson exposes the error, to which many are liable, that 
all our suffering and enjoyment in this life are due to our individual 
Karmas. As he tells us, we should not forget that a vast number of 
forces are at work in Nature; that “there are agents of all kinds." They 
act and react on one another. Obviously, then, we, belonging as we do 
to Nature, cannot avoid or evade this cause effect concatenation, We 
cannot say that whatever happens to us is an effect of some of our past 
"actions. Clearly, we ourselves cannot be the authors of the overall causal 
situation in which we are entangled in this life. 


Mr. Robson nevertheless maintains that our basic tendencies, dis- 
‘position and character are formed by our Karmas, and that we ourselves 
shape our destiny. ‘‘Karma alone follows a mar to the next world,” 


Mr. Robscn himself believes that the cireumstances, good or bad, 
in which a man would be born in his next life, would be determined by 
his Karmas. So it is clear enough that Karmas shape not only the 
subjective being of an individual, but also the objective conditions of his 
life, so that he is kappy or unhappy or both according fo his Karmas. 
The point which needs to be clarified, then, is: how does th» law of 
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. s . è ` " 
Karma, which is taken to be a natural law, work oub the exact correspon: 
denée between the psychological nature of a man and the environment. 
in which he is born ? The author, as I see, hps little to say ‘about this 
. point, though he dwells on other aspects of Karma. His analysis as 
well as criticism of 'feomplexes' of which much is mada by psycho- 
analysis is, however, highly informative and instructive. 


The author then enters the realm of occultism and deals with 
the structure of man, some strata of the world one reaches after death. 
He broadly distinguishes between ‘“‘Kama Loka”, ‘“‘Jestation’’, and 
“Devachan’’ by saying that one enters “Kama Loka” immediately after 
death, that “Jestation” means the state or stage of preparation for 
entry into “Devachan” in which “only the spiritual elements"of earth 
life are re-lived.’2 The author also mentions a state called ''Avitohi" in 
which disembodied souls suffer the effects of evil Karmas. At the 
end of Devachanic life, one again returns to earthly life. ‘The author 
furnishes a vivid description of death as if occurs and also a very clear 
account of the dying man’s rapid review of his whole life. This surely 
throws light on the dark end of life.. 


In the preface the author says, ‘‘The information given in this book 
on matters of an occult nature is according to the teachings of the Masters 
as given in The Mahatma Létiers, the relevant passages being reprinted 
here gor the reader to study.” These letters, indeed, belong to esoteric 
literatúre, and the reader without affiliation to Theosophy would no doubt 
stagger at the word ‘‘Masters’”, which is taken to mean the teachers 
who are there in the invisible world ever ready to help, or who are ever 
helping, the evolution of man on the earthly plane, But to those who 
keep their minds open and ever aspire to Truth the book would assuredly 
proge a mine of information regarding the world which exists in between 
death and rebirth. 


ADHAR CHANDRA Das 


11—1995P—IV 


Ourselves 


faa! 
An INSTITUTE oF LEGAL AFFAIRS IN THE UNIVERSITY 


There is a proposal for starting an institute of Legal Affairs 
under the auspices of the University cf Calcutta and under the 
jurisdiction of the Council of the University College of Law. The 
Principal of the University Law College, Dr. P. N. Banerjee, has 


been requested to draw up a scheme for the foundation of such an 
Institute. 


* 
e. 
A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY oF BENGAL FROM 1757-1905. 


Dr. N. K. Sinha, Asutosh Professor of Medieval and Modern 
Indian History in the University of Calcutta, has prepared a scheme 
for a comprehensive history of Bengal from 1757 to 1905, and he has 
requested the Syndicate to move the University Grants Commission for 
a suitable grant to finance the publication 2? such a History. Several 
years ago, the University of Dacca planned and publisheq % com- 
prehensive history of Bengal from the earkest times to 1757, in, two 
volumes. These two volumes were editec by Dr. Rameshchandra 
Mazumdar and Dr. Jadunath Sarkar. The proposal of Dr. N. K. 
Sinha, if it is successfully implemented, will provide a dependable 
history of Bengal from the ancient times to the present century. 
The University Syndicate has approved this scheme in principle. ` 


* * * 


CULTURAL GROUPS IN THE UNIVERSITY 


The Secretary, Indian National Commission for UNESCO, 
Ministry of Education, Government of Incia, has written a letter to 
the University requesting the formation o? Cultural Groups in the 
University, representing Philosophy, Religicn, Literature, Fine- Arts, 
History, Ancient Culture and Civilizaticn, Education and Science to 
consider the following questions :— 

(1) How to integrate our traditional and basic values in the 
curriculum at different levels of education; 

(2) How best to use the media of mass communication,—Press, | 
Films, Radio, *Exhibition, Books, Pampklets, Reproductions, etc. for 
cultural purposes. 
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. It is stated that the proposal forms a part of a major project 
adopted by UNESCO, in New Delhi on ^, Mutual’ Appreciation, of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values |, to be implemented for a 
period of 10 years. The project bas undoubtedly its importance in 
promoting the emotional aud cultural integration qf India and the 
world. Ultimately it may lead to the development of a sense of 


higher nationality. 





Siotifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 
Notification 
No, ©/2724/42 (Af£.) 


It isehereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Burrackpore Rastraguru Surendranath College has been affliated in Alt. 
Bengali and Addl. paper in Alt. Bengali to the I.A. standard, and in Sanskrit and 
Mathematics to the B.A. Pass Standard with effect from the session 1959-60 i.e. with 
permissicn to present candidates in the above-ngraed subj: ots at the examinations mentioned, 
from 1961 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 8- 5. 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2730/126 (A fE.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
ranted, the Brabmanauda Keshabchandra College, Eon-Hooghly has been affiliated in 
nglish and Economics to the B.A. Hons standard; Ma:hematics to the B.A. asd B.Sc. 

Hons. standard and in Botany and Zoology to the B.A Pass standard with®ffect from 

the session 1959-60, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovesnamed 

subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier, 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 

The 8. 5. 1959 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 2 
No. 0/2780/117 (A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Desbbandbu College for girls’ Calcutta, Las been affiliated to the B.A. Pass 
standard, in English, Bengali (Vern.) History, Economics, Philosophy, Bengali (Pass) 
and Sanskrit with «ffect from the session 1959 60 i.e. with permis:on to present candidates 
in the atove-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1951 and not earMer. 

Senate House, - D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta Registrar. 
The 11. 5. 1959, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. ©/2750/94 (Af8.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Balurghat College has been affiliated in Mathematics to the I.A., B.A. Pass 
and Hons, and B.&c. Hons. standard, and in Philosophy 3nd Bengali to the B.A. Pass 
standard with effect from the session 1959-60 i.e. with permission lo presen! candidates 
in the above-named subje ts at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier... 


fenate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Calcutta. Registrar. 
Tle 11. 5, 1959, 


: : š ° 
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. UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ~, - 
Notification ^ . : > 
No. C/2789/97 (Afd) 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the, affitiation already 
granted, the Bejaynarayan Mahavidyalaya, Itachuna has been affiltated m Bengali to the 
B.A. Pass standard, and in Economies tothe BA. Hons. standard with effect from the 


session 1959-60 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects 
at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
; Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 13. 5. 1959 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2894/141 (A fil.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of "he affiliation already 
granted, the Nabagram Hiralal Pal Calege has been affiliated to the LA, standard, in 
Alt. Bengali and Addl. Paper in Alt. Bengali with effe-t from the session 1959-60 i.e. 
with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. : 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 16.5. 1959 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. C/2817/83 (Af) 


_ elt is hereby notified for general information that in exteneion of the affiliation already 
granted, the Victoria Institution for Girls, Calcutta has been affiliated te the B.Sc. Pass 
standard, in Chemistry, Botany and Zoology with effect from the session 1959-60 i.e. with 


permission to preset t candidates in the above-nam-d subjects at the examinaticns mentioned, 
from 1961 and not earlier, 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcut a. Registrar, 
` The 16. 6. 1959 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2829/101 (Af) 
It is bereby notified for general information ihat in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Kandi Raj College hes been affiliated to the B.A. Hens. standard, in English 


and Philosophy with effect from the session 1959-60 i.e. with permission to present candidates 
in We above-named subjccts at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier, °° 


Senate House, . D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleutta Registrar. 
` The 16. b. 1959. i 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. G/2816/115 (Af1.) 


Tt is hereby notified fur general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Maharajadhirej Udaychand Collcge for women has been affiliated to the B.A, 
Hons. stanaard, in History with effect frem the session 1959-60 i.e. with permission to 
present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from ‘1961 

owed not earlier.. 


Senate Houses ° D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
4 Caleutta. 


Registrar, 
The 14, 5. 1959, gtstrar 
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` E UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . 
. ` Notification 


L] 
No. C/8088/106 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted. the Kharafpur College has been affiliated to the B Sc. Pass standard, in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the sessios 1959-60 i.e, with permission to 
present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 


and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, . 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 8, 6. 1951. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. G/3039/95 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation a'ready 
granted, the Jangipur College has been affiliated jn Alt. Bengali I.A. Standard, Philosophy, 
Sanskrit and Mathematics to the B.A. Pass and in Fhysics, Chemistry and Mathematics 
to the B.Sc. Pass standard with effect from the sessior 1959-60 i.e. with permission to 
present cardidates in the sbove-named subjects at the 2xaminations mentioned, from 1961 


and not earlier, 


Senate House, D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar, 
The 3. 6, 1959. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3091/77 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation #ftëxdy 
granted, ihe Katwa College has been affiliated to the B.A. Pass standard, in foolish, 
Bengali (Vern.), Sanskrit, History, Economics and Philosophy with effcct from ethe 
sesssion 1959-60 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at 
the examinations mentioned from 1961 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrars 
The 4, 6. 1959 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification š x 


No. C/8080/74 (A8.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in ex;ension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Shibpur Dinabandhu Institution has beer affiliated in Hindi (Vern ) to the 
I.A. standard, and in Hindi and French to the B.Com. standard with effect from the. 
session 1959-60 i.e. with permissian to present candidates in the above-named subjects at 
the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not ealier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar, 


The 4. 6, 1959. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
Na. C/3086/64 (Afü.) 


It is hereby notified for general informaticn that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Malda College, has been affiliated to the B.Sc. Pass standard, with Physics 
Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the sessior 1659-60 ¿e with permission to 
present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 
and not earlier. 


Senate House, + D. CHAKRAVARTI, T 


Calcutta. Registrars 
The 4. 6. 1959, 


Ne 
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Í UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA `. r 
Notification : '. c HA 


No. 0/8106/4 (Afd) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Burdwan Raj College has been affiliated in History æa PB onumies to the 
B.A. Hons. standard, and in Physics and Chemistry to the B.Sc. Hon3. standard with 
effect from the session 1959-6) i.e. with p rmission to present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the es iminations mentioned, from 1961 431 not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, Registrar, 
The 5. 6. 1959 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. C/3036/50 (A fn.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that ia extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ramananda Coll-ye, Bishnupuc Las been affiliated in Alt. Bengali to the 
LA. standard, in Junior Mi.itary Course to the I.A. and I.Sc. and in Bengali to the 
B.A. Hons. sta dard with effe:t from the session 1959-60 i.e. with permission to present 


candidates-in the above-named subjects at the examinations wentioned, from 1961 and 
not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 5. 6. 1959 


NOTIFICATION No. CSR/8/59 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXI 
and XXXV of the Regulations relating to the I.A, and I.S:. Examinations were adopted 
by the Academic Council on 18.9.58 and accepted by the -enate 20.12.58 :— 


‘The words ‘Modern Armenian’ be included in the list of Vernacular Languages in 
Section®/(2) of Chapters XXXI and XXXV of the Regulatinns.”’ 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11.4.59 decided to give effect to the 
above changes from the Examination of 1959. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
'The 18th April. 1959 Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION No. CSR/9/59 


Tt is notified for general information thet the following changes in Chapter XLIIL 
of the Regulations relating to the Degree of Doctor of Laws were adopted by the Academio 
Council on 18.9 58 and accepted by the Senate on 5.2.59 :— 


“The following paragraph be inserted at the end of Section 1 of Chapter XLIII of 
the Regulations (p, 431 of the Regulations —1955 edition). 


Provided that the Syndicate may, on the recommendation of the Academie Council 

==> relax the operation of the rule in the case of candidates of other Universities having qualificas 

tions*considered equivalent to those mentioned above and on fulfilling other requirements ` 

that may be laid down by the Syndicate from time to time including residence within the 
jurisdiction of (he University for at least two years.” 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11.4.53 decided give an immediate 
effect to the abovewhanges. 


-^ 
Senate House. š D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20tb April, 1959 Registrar, 


NOTIFICATION NO. CSR/10/59 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XL of 
the Regulations relating to the B.T. Examination were adopted by the Acade nic Council 
on 27.11 68 and accepted by the Senate on 5.2 59 ;— 


“The following proviso be added at the end of rule 7 (5) of Chapter XL (p. 868 of 
=" Regulations—1955 edition)—Provided that a candidate whofé mother tongue is one 
of the above languages, but who has had no opportunity to learn the language may for 
reasons considered suffüiszien5 by the Syndicate. be allowed to answer the Essay and Com- 
position Paper in English '' I 
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The Academic Council at the:r meeting held on 12.4.59 decided to give effect to the 


above changes from thé Examination of 1959. 
Senate House, ` À D. CHAKRAVARTI," 


The 90th April, 1959 | Registrar 
NOTIFICATION No, CSR/11/59 


. 
. 
Zt is notified for generafinformation that the following changes in Chapter XLVI-C 
of the Regulations rel ting to the B D.S, Examinat.on were adopted by the Academic 
Counsil oa 18.9 58 and uccept:d by the Senate on 5.9.59 :— 


“The following two paragraphs be inserted just abcve the paragraph beginning with 
the words "the following detailed syllabus' and ending with the words ‘Chapter XLVI-C 
of the Regulations’ at page 183 of the Regulat.ons (1955 edition). ` 

"Provided that the candidates who, subsequent to their passing the I.e. Examination 
with Physics, Chemistry and Biology, have passed the M.B.B 8. Examinstion of any 
Indian University or any Examination considerel evuivalent for this purpose by the 
Syndicate stall be allowed to appear at the B.D.S. Examination after two years cf study 
in a college affiliated to this Uiiversity to the B.D.S. standard, subject to the condition 
that they will have to appear at the First Professional and Second Professional Examina- 
tions at the end of their first ye@r of study and the remaining two éxaminations at the 
end of their second year of study and that they will be allowed to prosecute the courses for 
different examinations simultaneously. ° 

Provided further that no candidate shall be allowed to appear at the Third and Final 
Professional Examinations until he has passed the First and Second Professional 
Examinations, 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11.1.59 decided to give effect to the 
sbove changes from the Examination of 1959. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th April, 1959 Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION No. O€R/12/89 


It is notified for genera! information that the following changes in Chapter LIII-B 
of the Regulations relating to the Degree of Master of Engineering (Public Health) were 
ačopxed by the Academic Council on 18th September, 1958 and accepted by the Senate on 
6th February, 1959 : — 


“The following paragraph be inserted at the end cf Section 3 of Chapter LIII.B & the 
Regulations :— 

‘Bach candidate shall submit to the Head of the Irstitution a report or reports on the 
practical training in Public Health Ningineering whick he is required to undergo, within a 
period of 8 months from the date of completion of the training. Ifa candidate does not 
subrrit the report within 3 months after completion of the training, he will have to undergo 
the practical training in Publis Health Engineering again for the prescribed full period of 
one year or 6 months as the case may be.’ ° 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11th April, 1959 decided to give effect 
to the above changes from the Examination of 1959. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th April, 1959 Registrar, 
- e. Notification No. CSR/18/59 i fie cm——À 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVI-C 
of ike Regulations relating to the B.V.Sc. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
Counsil on 18th September, 1958 and accepted by the Eenate on 5th February. 1959 :— 

“The following two paragraphs be inserted at the end of Section 1. Chapter XXXVI-C 

“(page 3) of the Regulations :— : 

‘Provider also that a candidate who fails to pass in first B.V.Sc. Examination shall 
not be allowed to join the course of study for the Second B.V.Sc. Examination. 

Provided further that a candidate who fa'ls to puss the Second B V.Sc. Examination 
in no: more than one gubject may be allowed to join the aext higher class provisionally on 
condition that he will not be allowed to appear atthe Final B V.Se. Examination until he 
passes the Second B V.Sc. Examination iu the subject in which he failed.” ax: 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11th April, 1959 decided to give & 
retrospec'ive effect to the above changes from the Examination of May, 1958. 


w * 
Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI. 
The [8i b April, 1959. Registrar. 


Luc ————————————— dM 
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. NOTIFICATION No. CSR/14/59 ` a 


It is notified for general information that the following’ changes in Chapter XXXVI-C 
of the Regulations relating to the B.V.Sc. Examination were adépted by the Academic 
Council on 18.9.58 and accepted by the Senate on 5.2.59 :— 

“i) The Heading “Bachelor of Veterinary Science Examination" be replaced by 
the head "Bachelor of Veterinary Science and Arimal Husbandry Examination." 

íi) The words ‘and Animal Husbandry’ be added after the words ‘Veterinary Science’ 
wherever they occur in the Chapter. 

iii) The words *B.V.Sc,' be replaced by the words 'B.V.Se. & A.H.' wherever they 
occur in the Chapter. 

iv) The following footnote be inserted at the end of the Chapter XXXVI-C. 

"Holders of the B.V.Sc. degree will be entitled to use the degree of the B.V.Sc. & A.H.' 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11 4.69 decided to give an immediate 
effect to the above changes, 


i Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th April, 1959. re Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION No. CSR/15/59 


Tt is notified for general information that the following “changes in Chapter XL-F of 
the Regulations relating to the Dip. Lip. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 27.11 58 and accepted by the Senate on 5.2.59 :— 

‘That the following paragraph be added to Section 8 of Chapter XL-F of the Regala- 
tions :— 

That the Syndicate in special cases may relax the rules of attendance up to 1095 of 
the total number of lectures and practical classes provided.’ 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11.4. 59 decided. to give a retrospective 
effect to the above changes from the Examination of 1958. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th April, 1959 Registrar, 


NOTIFICATION No. O8R/10/69 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVII 
of tHe Regulations relating to the M.Sc. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
Council cn 18.9.68 and accepted by the Penata on 5.2.69 :— 

e''The words ‘except in Botany’ be irserted in line 8 of Section 6A (p. 298) between 
‘M.Sc, Examination’ and ‘and approved by ........................... 7? 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 11.4.59 decided to give effect to the 

above changes from the Examination of 1961. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th April, 1959. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION No. CSR-1/59 


It is notified for general information that the following change in Chapter XXXVII-C 
of the Regulations (Diploma in Social Work (Labour Welfare) was adopted by the Academic 
Council on 27.11.58 and accepted by the Senate on 5.2.59 :— 

ww» “In Chapter XXXVII-C of the Regulations (1955 edition) pp. 888-89 the words ‘Al 
Indias wnstitute of Social Welfare and Business Management’ be replaced bythe wordg 
“Indian Institute of Social Welfare and Business Management’ in places where they 

occur in the Chapier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. : Registrar. 
The 4th April, 1959. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ; at 


NOTIFICATION No. CSR/2/59 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulations 
were adopted by the Academie Council on 18.9.58 and accepted by the Benate on 20 12.58 :— 
‘In para. 6 of Chapter XXXI of the Regulations relating to I.A. Examination the 
word ‘Hindi' be added after (,) after the word ‘Bengali’ in para. 5 under head Vernacular 
(p. 88) just above Additional Paper in Alternative Vernacular.’ 
wu” The change will take effect from the examination of 1961. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleuita Registrar. 
The 4th April, 1959. 
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cem NOTIFICATION No. C3R/8/69 


It is notified for general information that the following changes fn the Regulations 
were adopied by the Academic Council on 18.9.58 and sczepted by th» Seaate on 20.12.53 : 
‘Ta pira, 5 Chamtar XXXL of tha Regulations relaiiag to I.A. Examination the word 
"Urca' be added after a (,) after the word ‘Hindi’ ir para. 5 under the Head Vernacular 
(p. 33) just above Additional Paper in Alternative Vernszalar'. 
- The change will take effect from the examination of 1961. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, Registrar, * 
The 4th April, 1959. 


Notification No. 9/St;58 


It is notified for general information that the Chancellor has ban plexs»l fo approve 
of the following changes inthe First Statutes relatiag to the (1) owers, duties, terms 
and condition of service of the Registrar and other Officers (relating to the M:dicsl Adviser) 
and (2) Constitution, Powers aad Duties of ths Board cf Health :— 


le 
Rule 12 of the Statutes (P. 105) be replaced by the following :— 
(1) The Medical Adviser, shall be graduate in Medicine of al least ten years’ standing 
. and possessi.g a Diploma in Public Health and shall be appointed by th» Syadicate ia 
the first instance for one year on the expiry of which he vill be confirmed on the report of 
satisfactory service. He shall be paid s salary of Rs, 250-20-500 25-69) par mensem plus 
`a Motor Car Allowane of Rs. 150 per month, prov.ded that in exceptional cases the 
Syndicate shall be competent to give him a higher salary within the grade. 
(2) He shall be a whole-time Officer and shall, ex-oficio, begthe Secretary to the Board 


of Health. He shall perform such duties as may Ee assigned to him by the Board of 
Health. 


2 
The following changes be made in rule 4(1) of the Firsh Statutes relatingto the 
Constitution, Powers and Duties of the Board of Health (> 148). e 
(i) Under (d) Military Education’, the words (iii) Organisation of the Rifle Club' be 


added. 
ʻii) The following be added at the end of '(e) Physical Education’ :— 
(f) Sosial Service Camp 

Setting up of an organisation to hold Social Servise Camps 
(g) Youth Festival : 


Making all necessary arrangements in connection wish the Youth Festival. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th December, 1958 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


(1) The undermentioned candidate for the Pre-Medical Examination held in April, 
1958. who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to 
unfair means in the course of the examination, has been disqualified from passing thamamma 
e examination: held in April, 1958, and debarred from cppearing at any future exewgination 
_of the University :— 


Roll No. Enrolment No. Name of candidate Father’s name College 
9 PME 622 Savinder Jit Singh Dr. Saran Siagh Hindu 
~ (2) The undermentioned candidate fur the Pre-Medical Examination held in April, 


1958, who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair 
means in the course cf the examination, has been disquaified from passing the examina. 
tion held in April, 1958, and debarred from appearing at any examination of the University 
for a further period of three years, viz. 1959, 1960 and 1961. If, however, the candidate 
wants to change his course and join another University, the period for which he will be 
debarred will be two years, viz, 1959 and 1969 and not three : — 


— 
` Roll No. Enrolment No. Name of candidate Father's name College 
BIC PMD? 403 Raj Pal Eh-i Dina Nath Ex-student 
: (Delhi) 
T. P. 8. IYER, 


Delhi, the 4th September, 1958 Registrar. 
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> UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR "E 
ç . a 
. Notification No. Ex/1 50/58, 


Dated Sagar, the 411? October, 1958. 


In partiul modification of this office Notifications Nos. Ex/119/56 dated 20th August, 
1958, and Hx/87/57 dated 18th August, 1957, it is notified that the pericd for which the 
following candidates were debarred from appearing at the Uniyersilye Examinations, bas 
pemn ee by one year. They shali now be eligible for admissicn to th Examinations 
in 1959. 


Roll Enrolment Name of Candidate. Examination. Institution, 

No, No. 

29 B/t727L Sambhu Dayal Choubey, Preparatory Com- Regular University 
Clo Shri Balmukund merce. (1958). Teaching Deptt. 
Choubey, Shukorwari Tori, 
Sagar, M.P. + 

2 B/38318 Chandra Shekhar Gupte, M fc. (Final) I Do, 


Slo Shri Munni Lal Physics. (1958). 
Gupta, Rampura Road, 2 


Sagar, M.P. š 
150 55 Balbir Sharan Goswami, First Dip. in Engg. 8. V. Poly. Bhopal. 

C/o Shri Omkar Narayan (1958). 

Goswami, Teacher, 

Madhyamik Shala, 

Gwalior, M.P. 
19 3B/15785 Kewal Kumar Bhalla, Pre. Engineering. Govt. Poly. Jabal- 

S/o Shri Lala Desh Mitor (1957). pur. 


Bhalla 366, Prem Nagar, 
Jabalpur. M.P. 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
š Registrar, 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 
Corrigenda 


Please read the following against serial Nos. 28, 29 and 33 cecuring at page 6 and 7 of 
this office Notification No. C-601. dated 27. 8. 1958 in the column mentiored against each. 


Bl, No. 


98, ''Purusottampur High School, Kabirpur ", in place of 
e “Private (Under Regulation 3 of Chapter X) "* in columnis. 
99. ““ 8852, in place of ''3882"' in colum 3. 
88. ''Jairam High School, Karilopatna' in place of 
** Marsaghai High School " in column 4. 


5 SAHU. 
I Secretary 
-— OPFIOE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA ð 
Notification No, G. 707 
Dated Cuttack, the 18th September, 1958. 


The results of the following candidates from the Jaipur Ccntre whe apree:cd st the 


Supplementary High School Certificate Examinaticn, 1928 ard whese vesuiis were withheld »" 


are declared and it is hereby notified that their results of the said Exemiratior, are cancelled 
for adopting unfair means. 


81. No. Name, Roll No. Institution. 
1 Laxmidhar Jena, Vill. Raghaba- 1879 Jajpur High Schoole. 
5 pur, P.O. Manjuri Road, Dist. 
Keonjhar. 
-r Abhimanyu Misra, Vill. Jaga- 1929 Mahatab High School, Mangal- 
nathpur, P.O.  Kumarang pur, 


Sagan Dist. Puri. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 
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JJ) 
Parsuram — Mahantby, Vill. 
Mangalpur, P.O. Mangalpur, 


Dist. Cuttack. 4 


+ 

Surendra Kumar Das Vill. 
Kanta Bania, P.O. Chhatra- 
pada, Dist. Cuttack. 


*. 

Hradafandae Mallick, Vill. 
Bhagabati Nagar, P.O. 
Ardanlis, Dist. Cuttack. 
Hemanta Kumar  Mahapatra, 


Vill. Chhachira, P.O. Kanika- 
para, Dist. Cuttack, 


Sisir Kumar Patnaik, Vill. Garha 
Madhupur, P.O. Garha Madhu- 
pur, Dist, Cuttack. 


Braja Kishore 
Chandipur, P.O. 
pur, Dist, Cuttdek. 


Bhimsen ‘Rout, Vill. Chitahata, 
P.O. Kabirpur, Dist. Cuttack. 


Banamali Swam, Vill. Ohandi- 
pur, P.O. Sadanandapur, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


Panda, Vill. 
Sadananda- 


Rangadhar Das, Vill. Dehuri 
Anandapur, P.O. Anandapur. 
Dist. Balasore. 


Akrura Charan Naik, Vill 
Taliba, Jajpur, P.O. Rambag, 
Dist, Cuttack. 


Ganesh Chandra Sahoo, Vill, 
Kati Kata, P.O, Rembag, Dist, 
Cuttack, 


Bhagawan Sahu, Vill. Palade, 
P.O. Rambag, Dist. Cuttack. 


TA REVIBW 


1935 
1985 
1956 
1937 
1949 


1961 


Do. 


Do. 


. 


N C. High School, Jajpur Road. 


Purusottampur High School, 
Kabirpur. 
Do. 
Do, 
Rambag High School, . 
Do, 
* 
Do ° 
° 
Do. 
8. SAHU 
Secretary 
° 
~ 
"an 
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BELIEF AND. LITERATURE * 


R. Das, Pa.D. 
Department of Philosophy, Calcutta University 


‘One might legitimately doubt whether a mere philosopher, with 
no literary pretension whatever, should have a place in this Sym- 
posium. But one would perhaps easily grant that a philosopher, 
even though he is unable to answer any question, might be able to 
raise some questions which should help forward this discussion. Iam 
however persuaded that our subject is a philosophical one. We are 
not called to any literary performance here nor even to a criticism 
of literature. We are in fact called upon to reflect what should be 
the principle of criticism itself, that is, to supply a critique of the 
criticism of literature. Ours is going to be a second order reflection 
in literature, and if critical reflection constitutes the essence of philo- 
sophising, as I believe it does, there is no doubt that we are faced | 
here with a philosopher’ s task. 

— d our subject were more ‘Belief and Literature’ we might be 
content with describing the mutual influences of belief and literature” 
on each other. But our subject is the specific one of determining 
‘the relevance or irrelevance of moral, political and philosophical con- 
siderations,’ which are actuated perhaps by certain ultimate beliefs, . 
‘in the evaluation of creative literature’. For this purpose, it is neces- 
sary to be clear at the outset about the function of literature, because 
unless we know what is the true function of. literature, we cannot 

= evaluate it, i.e. judge any piece of literature as either good or bad. 

* This paper formed part of a symposium on Belief and Literature which was held 


dii in Caleutta and i in n which writers and thinkers from- different “parts of the country 
participated. 
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The term literature is qualified by the adjective ‘creative’. I am 


taking this adjective as me¢ely reminiscent of the Greek word potetés 
(roras) which means ‘maker’ or ‘creator’. In any case, by creative 
literature we would understand poetry, draina, novel etc., as the 
Sanskrit word *kavya' would also be applicable to any of these forms 
of literature. So for me, creative literature means pure literature and 
to avoid repetition, I shall henceforth us3 the term literature for 
creative or pure literature. ; 

Now about the function of literature. If by the function of 
literature we mean anything that literature actually does, then the 
concept (function of literature) will be quite useless for our purpose and 
will supply us with no standard of judgment. Literature does so 
many things or rather is used to serve so many purposes that it would 
be difficult to bring them all under a'common notion. Literature has 
been used for religious purposes, for mora! edification, for political 
propaganda as well as for many commezcial purposes. What we 
need for our purpose is a determination of the true or essential 
function of literature, i.e., the function which follows from, or corres- 
ponds to, the idea (eos) or essence of literature as literature. Follo- 
wing Aristotle, we may say that a thing is cood when it realises its 
idea or fulfils the end for which itis meant. A man is good when 
he realises ideal manhood. A knife is good when it cuts well. ° 

What is the end of literature? Literature may be concei¥ed 
either as a mental or spiritual (geistig) aczivity or as what is the 
product of such activity (e.g., a poem cra drama). But whether 
conceived as an activity or a product, literature need not have an end 
other than itself. Normally when we think of an end, we think also 
of the means with the help of which we realise the end. When we 
ask, what is the end of literature, one may take the question to mean, 
what is the end of which literature is the means? But that would 

"abe a mistake. We know literature has bsen, and is put to warioud e 
uses and is made to subserve many ends, bu5 most of them are not 
proper to it, ie. they are not its necessary and essential ends. In 
fact, leterature properly should not be considered as & means at all. 
“It may be, and indeed is, an end in itself and need have no ulterior 

end. If literature has an end, it lies in literature itself and is one 
with its essential character. What constitutes then the essence of 
literature ? 

Literature is easily recognised as an art, or rather as a fine art. 
If this is correct, then it is safe to presume shat as in all fine amiss» 
the end of our literary activity is to produce things of beauty and the 
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end or essence of literature consists in being an embodiment of some 
form of beauty. It is only when we bowcsive literature as a form 
of beauty that we can easily understahd why and how it should be 
considered as an end in itself For beauty is universally recognised 
as an ultimate value. Es 


It need hardly be said that the beauty of literature is different 
from the beauty of a painting or a piece of music or a statue. The 


- materials are different in each case, such aa colour, sound or stone. 


In the case of literature the material is obviously more complex, 
whether we take a poem or a drama ora novel. But inspite of all 
diversity of materials, there must be a certain formal unfty in all 
products of art as instances of beauty. Our present concern is to 
determine what constitutes the beauty of a piece of literature. 


We should admit at the outset that it is always difficult to define 
beauty in any form, and philosophers will always differ. What we 
propose to do here is to state more or less dogmatically what, in our 
opinion, is the essential criterion of literary beauty. 


It is perhaps not possible to determine beauty in purely objective 
terms. One may legitimately doubt whether there can be any beauty 
at all apart from enjoyment or appreciation. It is at least true that we 
discower beauty through appreciation and one way go a step further 
and say that our recognition of any beauty is one with our enjoyment 
of it. For recognition of beauty is not a mere cognitive affair. We 
know we are conscious in feeling and willing as well as in knowing, 


.and the modes of consciousness in these cases are characteristically 


defferent. Our awareness of beauty is not a cognitive awareness, but 
an emotional one. It isan awareness which is achieved through a 
characteristic feeling which we call aesthetic enjoyment or apprecia- 
tion And it is the peculiarity of an object of feeling that it is indis- 


meet{inguishable from the act of feeling just as it is the peculiarity of 


an object of knowledge that it is always conceived as distinct from 
the act of knowing. 
It should be clearly recognised that aesthetic enjoyment is alto- 


gether different from any kind of sensuous enjoyment. We derive’ 


sensuous enjoyment through the affection of our physical sense- 
organs; but our aesthetic enjoyment is due to the exercise (in some 
indeterminate way) of our mental or rational faculty. Thus aesthetic 
enjoyment, as being rational or spiritual, is quite distinct from sensuous 


«Qnjyment. The former has a claim to universality and objectivity, 


while the latter is confessedly particular and subjective. Aad so there 
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cab = intelligent discussion about aesthetic enjoyment and communica- Í 
tion is possible, büt there gail be no dispnte about sense enjoyment 
and no communication is ‘possible in this case. The dictum ne 
gustibes disputandum * holds good only of sense enjoyment. P us 

Sometimés eit ig said that our aesthetic enjoyment should be dis- 
interested. What seems to be meant is that it should be free from 
any personal or bodily interest.. But being a form of enjoyment 
it is bound to engage cur rational or spiritual interest. In any case , 
a piece of good literature must be interesting and capable of providing 
aesthetic enjoyment. Thus the capacity to afford aesthetic enjoyment 
seems tos constitute the soul of good literature. This is what appears 
to be meant when Indian rhetoricians say ‘ dvyam rasdtmakam 
vakyum’. ` 

Having thus determined what %e take to be the essential nature 
of literature, let us now try to understand what are moral, 
political and philosophical considerations. First, what are moral 
considerations? Apparently considerations pertaining to morality. 
Unfortunately we have no clear unequivocal notion about 
morality. We do not know exactly what it is to be moral or 
immoral. Tt is often supposed that moralizy is concerned with our 
actions so far as they affect other human beings. There appeays to 
be no reason why we should limit our morality to actions affecting 
other human beings only. Cruelty to animals is also to be condemfied 
as immoral. Moreover it is not our actions only that that are judged 
morally. To harbour ill-will or malice against anybody is also 
wrong, although if may not issue out in any overt action. Morality’ 
appears to be concerned with the realisation of a value which is cadled 
goodness, and goodness (i.e moral goodness) is primarily realised in 
perfect willing which is not in the service of passions and inclina- 
tions. As Kant says good-will alone is good. A moral consideration 
athen is the consideration of the goodnes3 or badness of a thing a 

manifesting good or bad, i.e. perfect or defective, willing. 

It is difficult for me to determine what is a political considera- 
tion, as I have no first-hand knowledge of politics. If we are to 
` believe Aristotle, the ultimate objective of politics is good life and so 
political considerations should ultimately be moral considerations. 
But as distinct from moral considerations, political considerations 
appear to be considerations with a view to the welfare of a state or 
a party. Situated as we are, we have only states and parties, fighting ig 


be — 
* There can be no disputes about tastes. eS ta 
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"against-one another either actually. or RM And political cont- 
siderations are dominated by sectional and factional óutlooks and they 
hever reach the universality of free ratihual judgments. * Moreover 
polities at its best is concerned with the exiernals of life only and 
never touches its core or higher aspects. . eo? 

By a philosophical consideration, I understand a consideration 
which aims at the discovery of truth or reality in an ultimate sense. 
Any judgment properly so called will be concerned with truth or 
reality. But in a philosophical consideration, we seek to arrive at an 
ultimate or finally satisfactory meaning or truth of things. It is 
consideration which is dominated by the point of view of truth. 

Let us now see whether the different kinds of consideration, 
described above, have any place in sound literary criticism. We 
may at once dismiss political ddnsiderations as utterly irrejevant. 
: What is most important in the evaluation of pure literature is the deter- 
minations of its aesthetic value. The aesthetic value or beauty 
of a piece of literature can be measured only by some universal 
-standard acceptable to rational judgment. It is inconceivable that 
‘such value should be determined by any consideration of political 
expediency or by any other requirement imposed by the policy of 
‘a state or its basic ideology. A politician may sometimes find a book 
giving® expressions to ideas which are opposed to his fundamental 
belibfs and he may condemn such a book. But nobody mistakes 
the politician for a literary critic, who alone is the proper judge of 
literature. j 

Coming to moral and philosophical considerations, we find they 
tooeshould have no decisive voice in determing the value of a literary 
‘work. We have already seen that the true value of a piece of 
literature consists in its capacity to provide aesthetic enjoyment 
which is another name for beauty in a large sense. The proper 
mhanel for the apprehension of beauty is feeling. The point ob view, 

` :of amoral consideration is that of goodness, which is realisable in 

willing, and the point of view of a philosophical consideration is that 

„of truth which can be realised in knowledge. Now truth, beauty and 
goodness are usually recognised as ultimate values, but it should be ` 

realised that the point of view of each is characteristically different 
from those of the other two, and it seems utterly inconsistent that 

. in order to discover or discern beauty, we should ever adopt the point 
=- of view of goodness or that of truth. If the function of literature 
» aware to reform men or to provide moral or other kinds of instruction 
then there would be some point in introducing moral or philosophica: 
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"considerations in literary criticism. But since the main function df 
literature is tò provide hesthetic enjoyment, it seems fairly obvious 
that morzl and philosophiéal considerations are quite out of place in 
our judgments on pure literature. , 

It may perbaps be thought that the enjoyment of literature, like 
any enjoyment of sense, bas no merit in itself and that if literature 
is made the vehicle of moral and religious or philosophical instruc- 
tion, such enjoyment would be fruitful and gain in importance and so 
literary criticism may well be guided by moral or religious considera- 
tions. f 

In my opinion such a view would not be correct. We have 
already seen that in aesthetic enjoyment we rise above the level of 
sense. It is true that beauty is often embodied in some sensible 
material, but it is equally true that®as long as we are immersed in 
sense experience and are thoroughly identified with it, there is no 
apprehension of beauty at all. Like the bodily organs of hearing 
and seeing, there is no physical organ for the perception of beauty. 
The perception of beauty is entirely mental, rational or spiritual. If 
any spark of divinity illumines our moral or religious experience, we 
may as well be said to taste the divine in aesthetic enjoyment. and it 
has its own intrinsic importance which need not be heightened by 
any moral or religious considerations. ° 

I am thus persuaded that moral or philosophical consideration are 
. largely out of place in purely literary criticism. But it is well to 
confess that I am not free from some lingering doubts. The position 
maintained above depends for its plausibility on the distinction and 
separation between the values of truth, goodness and beauty. , But 
are they fundamentally and at bottom so distinct from each other? 
Why did the poet say ‘Beauty is truth, truth is beauty’. Why did the 
philosopher make ‘good’ the idea of ideas, the ultimate principle of 
intelligibility? May it not be that although truth, beauty and sod 
ness cannot be literally identified, they express the different aspects 
of the same fundamental reality, and that they lose all value character 
when divorced from that basic unity? May not one suppose that beauty 
has depth and significance only when joined to truth and goodness but 
otherwise it becomes superficial and vacuous? 

We can develop this idea from another point of view: ‘Truth, 
beauty or goodness is to be realised in some subjective experience. 
The subject is never a mere appreciator of beauty. He has regard 
for truth and goodness as well. It is recognised in psychologyathat 
we bave never mere feeling or willing or knowing but that in every 
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. act of consciousness all the three are combined. In the enjoyment 
of aesthetic beauty, our emotion no doubt js predothinaat, but it is 
not divorced from cognition and volition with their basic tendencies 
. toward truth and goodness; and if these tendencies are not 
satisfied, even partially our whole emotional experienct is likely to 
be the poorer on that account. Asa matter of history, we know that 
the greatest poetry and music were inspired by religious experience 
(i.e, experience which combined morality with philosophy). Was not 
Milton’s poetry inspired by the wish to justify the ways of God to 
man? Would the Ramayana be what it is to is, without the moral 
ideals it has held up for centuries ? These reflections tendeto sug- 
gest that moral and philosophical considerations may not perhaps be 


altogether irrelevant in the evaluation of high literature. 
e. 


1 . ` ] " 
. f | vf 
to GREEN THINGS 


ET. Rusx ZAGoREN 


Alive they are and vibrant! Keen to sun, 

Alert for rain, responsive to the wind. 

They too can dance, lie still when dance is done ; 
“ They live full lives though ever disciplined. 
While other beings travel wide and far, 

- Theše green things slowly grow from deapest birth, 
Aspiring upwards tg the furthest star, 

Yet never crave an absence from the earth. 
Where born is their belonging ; growth their all: 
They rear green arms as bursting seeds to surge 
In answer to the soil, the primal call 

Of Sun to unborn bloom. "They must ernerge, 
For theirs is not a reasoned vocal choice. 

No, theirs is but a silent, green grown voice. 


l; 4 
THE PROBLEM OF ACCELERATING 
PRODUCTIVITY. IN THE COAL; 
MINING INDUSTRY’ ' 


BISHNUPADA GuHA, M.A. 
Research Scholar, Calcutta University. 


Since the end of the Second World war the question of increasing 
productivity of industry in general has been the object of° special 
attention in most of the industrialised countries of the world. Pro- 
duction has gone up. But there isa general feeling that the producti- 
vity of the worker, i.e., output per worker, has considerably declined, 
and according to one writer, it has gone down approximately by about 
20 to 30 per cent! It cannot be denied that economic health of a 
nation depends on the productivity of its workers. Unless an all- 
out effort is made to increase this productivity, we can never expect 
to achieve the economic progress which is so vital for the upliftment 
of our people.’ Similarly, higher productivity and lower unit output 
cost: from every worker in the industry are the key to the survival of a 
coumtry in a competitive period. 


The necessity of increasing productivity in a basic industry like 
coal is particularly imperative and productivity should be raised without 
delay with a view to raising living standards and iraproving the eco- 
nomfc situation of the country, and for this grave alarming reason the 
coal mines committee was the first among the Industrial Committees 
of the I.L.O. to examine the problem. 


w The position of India is 9th in the world in order of priority in 
point of production of coal. Countries which are smaller in siz@ and ç 
having smaller coal reserves are producing more, (India is the only 
country in the world where worker’s productivity in coal mines is the 
lowest among all the member countries of the I.L.O., and unlike 
other countries, India is the only exception where the coal workers 
have failed to catch up with the productivity level of pre-war years. 
The present position relating to productivity in terms of tons per man- 

we shift is as follows * :— 

- Tan x 

1 Dr. B. Surjit—Movement of Industrial Wages in Indian Industry (page 321). 

2 Indian Labour Gazettes. 
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i if . 
ur : A | 11 persons emplpyed 
Year : ned deed Meet à iios and onde: 
E i workings ground 
1951 : 1.08 0.5€ 0.84 
1952 I 1.04 0.56 0.35 
1958 " e `, 1.05 0.57 0.35 
1954 1.09 0.58 : 0.37 
1955 1.09 0.59 0.88 
1956 » 1.12 0.69 0.39 


The output per man year is as follows ! :— 


Ourc?UT IN Tons FOR 


e 
Per man year Miners of All persons employed above 
è loaders and below ground 
1947 £38 ° 82.8 
1948 246 86.5 
1949 264 i 91.8 
19%0 292 92.2 
1951 308 98.0 
1952 809 104.0 
1983 317 105.0 
1954 326 108.0 
1955 824 110.0 
1956 382 111.0 
° 


The position of India in relation tc certain other principal coal- 
producing countries of the world is quite miserable and will be seen 
from the following table ? :— 


Production in Labour  O.M.8. (over- O. M.S. 


Countries thousands fforcein alli in met. (Under- 
met. tons thousands tons grougd) 
U.S.A. ... s ... eee 465020 397 6.666 N.A. 
TK. ... es s. Sue 230120 716 1.210 1.610 
U.S.S.R., (estimated) m ee 230000 N.A. N.A. N.A, 
Fed. Republic of Germany -. 199840 419 1.114 Q.14756 emm 
“ China-Manchuria (estimated) 5. 40000 N.A. N.A. N.A, 
Poland ... - ee oes 85000 NA. N.A. N.A. 
France ... -— bii she 55860 241 0 906 1 361 
Japan ... ès ons "m 48840 865 0.884 0.595 
India. ee d +s 86800* — 843 0.366 1.102 
Belgium ... sas eve 30380 i16) 0.749 1.047 
Union of South Africa ... Ns 28070 57 N.A. N.A, 


1 Figures compiled from Indian Coal Statistics, Monthly Bulletins and A 
Reports of the Chief Inspector-of Mines in India. : ih anual x 


3 Reports of thi Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, Vol, XI, Pt. 9. 


* Note.--Figures for all the above foreign countries are available u fo 1959 «Bi 
then India's positionshas considerably changed and the present production is roughly 45 
million tons and the overall O.M 8. is approximately 0.4C ton, 
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How miserably low our overall output ber manshift (O.M.&) is 
can be seen from the fact that in 1952 it aj only 0.85 ton for “all 
persons underground and at the surfaceland 0.56 ton foreall persons 
employed underground and in open cast mines as against overall 
O.M.S. of 6.66 tons in U.S.A, 1.2Lin U.K., 1.11 ions in Federal 
Republic of Germany. Even in countries like France, Belgium, 
Japan etc. this O.M.S. is much higher than in India. What is all 


the more unfortunate is the fact that while our overall output: has 


remained at between 0.83 to 0.35 ton in the post-war years, this 
output was throughout higher at about 0.45 ton in the pre-war years 
since 1926, with a record of 0.491 ton in 1929 when labour was most 


. neglected. 


As against this sharp fall in the O.M.Se of the Indian miner in 
post-war years as compared to preewar years, between 1926 and 1951, 
the O.M.S. in Australia increased from 2.4 to 3.0 ton, in Canada 
from 2.2 to 8.1, in South Africa from 1.2 to 1.8, in U.K. from 0.9 to 


.1.2 and in U.S.A. from 4:0 to 6.3 tons.’ But in India, as seen above, 


it was the reverse, the O.M.S. having fallen from 0.42 in 1926 ío 
0.84 in 1951. 

Both the employers and workers are immensely interested in 
achieving higher productivity. Still it has remained low. Before we 
iry to find out the causes of this low produetivity in the coal-mining 


“industry it is essential to study the factors influencing productivity 
‘in coal mines. Firstly, in coal mining the geological factor involves 


an increasingly difficult struggle against Nature. Sécondly; tlie 
technical achievements in mechanisation, electrification and in all 
equipments from coal extraction till it is burnt are not less important. 
Thirdly, systematic training of all overmen, supervisory and mana- 
gerial staff trained to produce an atmosphere in human relations 
favourable to productivity are the essential prerequisites. Fourthiy, 


= manpower being always the most essential factor of production, human 
aspects of productivity must be taken into consideration. - Fifthly, a ” 


stable labour force must be created by providing suitable conditions 
of work, standard of living, good housing, esteem for miner’s profes- 
sion, etc. Lastly, the psychological aspect of the~problém which , 
would help make the mine-worker productivity-minded. ° 

In India’s coal industry some of these factors have been more 
or less attended to but the result achieved so far is not encouraging, 
In addition to the factors stated above, some peculiar local factors 


* Report of the Committee on Productivity in Coal Mines, I.L o, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, 
? Report of the Dusseldrof Session of the Coal Mines Committee of I.L.O. — . 
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bold be considered hild attempting to find out causes of our low 
productivity. . \ | : 
Actual mining operatidn started in Irdia hundred years ago, and 
our mines are exploiting coal with hundred years’ oid method. Indian | 
mines are badly planned, and there is in antiquated mining outlook 
of the industry in ' general. It was fel: by the industry that old 
methods should be. discarded, and wasteful unscientific exploitations 
should be avoided to bring about necessazy reforms by progressively 
introducing up-to-date methods and a^propriate techniques. Buš 
nothing tangible has been done as yet. One mining Engineer bas 
rightly said, “Conservatism has not tazen such a deep root in any 
other industry. Methods of exploitation applied hunlred years ago 
are still being rigidlyadhered to." ' There is no doubt that our low 
productivity is primarily due to slow maechanisation. In 1947, 806 
coal cutting machines were usel in 97 mines, and the number in- 
creased only to 495, working in 149 mines in 1954. Again mines 
using electrical energy increased from 183 in 1947 to 349 in 1954. 
While in 1951, 8 mechanical loaders were in operation, the number 
was reduced to 5 only in 1954. Max mum length of mechanical 
conveyers (in feet’ was 14879 in 1951 and ineressed to only 83753 in 
1954. Similarly, mechanical ventilators installed in 1951 was 200 
and were used in 131 collieries but the number increased to ouly 223 
working in 143 mines. Most interestirgly, the number of Sefety 
Lamps in use came down from 46911 in 1947 to 44398 in 1954. 2 
Thus we find that the progress of mecharieation in Indian Coal mines 
is very slow, and in some cases there isa backward move. It is true 
that there are some limits of mechaniss:ion like financial instability, 
foreign exchange crises, retrenchment, ets. but the fact remains 
that no such planned effort has been made as has been done in other 
industries like cotton and jute. Again it is a fact tat when a mine 
is to be mechanised, it must be thoroughly done because part mech&- . 
* nisation will not make the mine effücisnt to the extent desired, 
When a belt conveyer is erected it must he accompanied by automatic 
loading arrangements and in turn a sufficiest supply of wagons. The 
huge coal stocks piled up in the collieries for shortage of Railway 
wagons will not encourage colliery owners fo produce more and. thereby 
blocking capital. Even if an increase in the supply of Railway wagons 
is possible, the old layout and planning of the mine may not be 
suitable for such an all-round improvemens. — . - 


3 Presidential Address at the Indian Mine Managers Associations, Annual Gererg] 
Meeting, 1958. ° 
2 Annua Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 
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Working condition in Indian Coal yo: is miserably bad. 
There is no proper lighting and ventilafiop, and this will be evident 
from the fact that the number of d using electricas energy in 
1947 was 163, and it rose io 349 only in 19542 This unhealthy 
working condition prevents workers from working undeyground for more 
than 5 or 6 hours. "There are some big mines, and their working condi- 
tions are favourably comparable to those in mines of western countries, 
„and the O.M 8. in these mines is much higher. It is said that the 
Indian miner does not work for the full 8-hour shift and simply idles 
away his time in gossiping and sleeping. During my interviews 
with some of the top-ranking mining Engineers of the country, it 
was said that even miners of western countries would not be able to 
work for the full 8-hour shift under this wérking condition. It is 
not a fact that our miners in general are not arduous and hard-work- 
ing. Itis my experience that miners idle away their time for a 
number of reasons like bad working conditions, defective supervision 
and more so for shortage of tubs. The miners cut coal and wait 
near the coalface aud keep a watch on the coal cut by them (for it 
is often stolen by others), fill the tubs and sometimes it takes 2 to 3 
hours for their arrival. Naturally, the miners will not cut coal again if 
they are not assured of sufficient tub supply. It has again been found 
that *colliers working 4 and í hour shift on an experimental basis 
ait getting the same amount of coal as in colliers working 8 hour 
shift. Long hours of work in an unhealthy and insanitary surround- 
ing make the workers sick and lead to the high absenteeism in the 
:eoal-mining industry. Bad working condition is again largely re- 
sponsible for the floating character of colliery labour. Colliers have 
still an agricultural bias and they visit their village homes during 
sowing and harvesting seasons. Although it is the main reason for 
their regular visit to homes: but the desire to recoup their health 
is not less important. Again after a hard day's work, miners, cannot ^ 
take rest in a good house. The ‘dhowrahs’ built some hundred 
years ago are ill-lighted, ill-ventilated and situated in filthy insani- 
tary surrouudings. Even these 'dhowrahs' are over-crowded and 
there is no privacy. The problem of housing cannot encourage 
miners to bring their families to the coal fields and thus deprive them 
of a happy home life. These are the factors mainly responsible for 

the low productivity of our miners. 
It is said in some quarters that unless the miners themselves 
had eschewed their attitude of indifference and had taken sufficient 

* 


1 Annual Report ol the Chief Taspector of Mines. 
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interest in achieving higher #roductivity, sia the introduction of* 
most up to-date - = mining methods nor the improvement 
in the conditions of wo: I could bring about such higher 
productivity. It is perhaps true that in our country when a 
worker bas earned one day’s extra food which he has in hand, 
he does not feel like going to work on the next day. The low level 
of education of our workers again encourages this feeling among the 
workers. As has been stated earlier, most of the colliery workers | 
do not bring their families in the coalfle'ds for various reasons and 
they live alone in the coalfields. Since there is a lack of recreational 
and cultural facilities in the collieries and again absence of any happy 
Lome life, they spend a large portion of their weekly pay on drinking 
;and gambling. In dueourse they forget the need of sending money 
to their homes and thus the urge to e&rn more decreases. 

Absence of a good labour-management relationship is not less 
important for the low productivity of coliery workers. In the coal 
industry at least, the functioning of Works Committees has been a 
total failure. So there is no consultative body functioning, where 
both employers and workers can sit together and discuss the problem of 
‘productivity among others. Works Committees or pit Committees 
functioning in a few collieries help to mainte:n a good labour-manage- 
ment relationship, and it has been found that the productivity of those 
units are much higher and in turn workers of these units are earnfng 
-much through some of the production incentive methods evolved out 
by the Works Committees. But the coal industry in general have 
no such system of incentive payment which can ultimatly lead to: 
higher production, higher productivity and highly contended labour 
force. 

The remedy of the problem obviously lies in an enlightened co- 
operation between the Trade Unions, the employees and the manage- 
rat., Mere exhortations from the employer, the manager gr th= 
"union "leader may not have the desired -esulti. We must see the 
problem from a practical point of view. We often cite examples of 
foreign countries where O.M.8. of workers is high but fail to mention 
‘the determining factors responsible for such a high productivity. 
Again the wide differences m O.M.S. are attributed to the differences 
between the efficiency of the Indian miners and the foreign miners. 
But a study of the statistics “will reveal a different picture. When 
output per head above and below ground (in tons) in U.S.A. is 671, 
output per head of the Indian miner as the cercentage of the ougput | 
‘per head of thé U.S.A. miner is 15.4 and daily average earnings 
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of the Indian miner as percentage of V the foreign miner is 
10.8' A study of other foreign countri 
picture. $ 

There is no doubt that both the employers and employees are 

badly interested in higher productivity. Higher productivity will 
give the former higher profit and the latter a higher wage. Therefore, 
both of them will be prepared in self-interest to extend their 

. fullest co-operation. Since there has not been any noticeable improve- 
ment in the productivity and in par with that of foreign countries, 
we can safely say that the extent of co-operation desired from both 
sides is not yet achieved. i 

Nobody can dispute the courage, the professional qualities, the 

taste for risks and zeal for hard work of the Indian miners, who have 
been highly praised for these qualities by foreign visitors including 
the I.L O. personnel. But victims of a social oppression and neglect 
for centuries, they have developed such an inferiority complex in the 
social scale tbat an idea of living a better, fuller and healthier life is 
foreign to them. They find it difficult to dream of bringing up their 
families to a status enjoyed by the literate section of the society. There 
is work awaiting here alike for the trade union representatives, the 
employers and ihe Government (o make tremendous educational effort 
to obliterate the miners’ illiteracy, to raise them and their families 
in the social scale to create confidence in their capacities, to inculcate 
in them the spirit of enterprise and boldness of conception. These 
will generate in them a passionate love for higher standard of life and 
‘for saving for the future. 

* Similarly, there is a need in our country for the colliery owners 
to change their basic approach to labour welfare and until this is 
done, it is futile to expect a good response from the worker’s side. 
The employers must give up hundred years’ oid unscientific mathod 
‘Of coat extraction and antiquated mining outlook. Itisan undfsputed 
fact that mechanisation improves productivity to a great extent and 
far greater than the worker’s keenness to produce. Therefore, the 
employer must express his sincere will for higher productivity by | 
introducing new techniques and up-to-date machines. As has been 
stated earlier, the employer must supply miners working underground 
with sufficient number of tubs. Again a good band of supervisors 
must see that these tubs are efficiently handled and do not wait long 
Lours unnecessarily for loading and unloading of coal cut by the 


` 
1 Dr. B. R. Sett—Labour in Coal Industry. p. 85 and Report of the I.L.O, 


ill also reveal such a 
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miners. Besides the des n oflong hours of work, improvement 
in anderground working cgnditions are badly and urgently required. 
Fortunately though Indian mines have nszural advantages of wide 
gallaries and high roofs, most of them are ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. 
It is wrong to eXpecttour miners to give us a good output, working 
in knee deep water and filthy and insanitary condition. 


Unlike other industria] workers of towrs and urban centres, ii 
was quite a different fate for the coal miner who, born and grown ` 
up in the shadow of the pitheads, had to do extremely 'arduous work 
in difficult unhealthy and often dangerovs conditions and yet lacked 
any of the recreational and cultural facilities available to the worker 
of other industries. À fine beginning has, however, been made by 
the Coal Mines Welfare Fund in thiserespect and schemes like free 
primary education, adult cducation, miners, multipurpose institutes, 
free cinema show, sports, medical facilities, elc. will undoubtedly meet 
many of the grievances of our miners. The Welfare Fund with its 
latest scheme of constructing miners houses entirely at the cost of the 
Furd will be able to solve the problem of bousing in not too distant 
future. There was yet much ground to cover before real progress 
could be claimed and when itis done, we are sure that permanent 
colliery workers provided with various social welfare amenitieg “will 
catch up their foreign colleagues easily. : 


Before we conclude, we must admit that nowhere in the 
word, the problem of accelerating production was tackled without 
compensating the worker for his effort. Prof. A. O. Pigou summa-. 
rises the best method of remunerating the worker which may induce 
him to work to his full capacity in the following words: ''The inter- 
est of the national dividend, and through that, of economic welfare 
will be best promoted when immediate reward is adjusted as closely 
as posgible to immediate results and that this can, in general, be done 
"moss effectively by piece-wage scales controlled by collective bar- 
gaining." ! In the coal industry wages of miners and loaders, who 
are mainly responsible for production, are paid on piece rates. Price- 

` rate asa rule induces workers for more worx. But under the system 
in vogue in the coal industry, an increment cf effort on the part of 
any individual worker is not rewarded by a payment, equal to the 
value of the difference which that increment of effort makes to the 
iota! product. Again the miners usually work in a gang and the 
measurement of individual effort is very difficuit. 
b 


1A C. Pigcu—Economies of Welfare, p. 487. 
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. The Conciliation Board of 1947 re d for bonus for coal 
mihe workers, and it was introduced Y statute in 1948. "This 
annual bonus equal to four months’ basic wage split up into two 
parts: an attendance bonus of two months’ basic wages to those 
fulfilling specified minimum attendance requirements, and a produe- 
tion bonus related to output and basic earnings subject to their quali- 
fying for it on the hasis of a minimum attendance. Although bonus 
.is divided into two parts: production and attendance, both of these 
are tied to attendance. There is no doubt that the scheme could 
check high rate of absenteeism, and as a result there was a rise in 
production but in general it failed to induce workers to work hard, 


Any system of wage payment, aimed aj an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the workers must bg tied to production. Profit-sharing 
scheme introduced by some of ihe progressive and enlightened em- 
ployers in our country failed to gain the confidence of the workers. 
The scheme can be successfully implemented in small concerns where 
skill and efficiency can easily be apportioned to various jobs and occu- 
pations. Again the workers share in the profits does not amount to 
more than 5 to 10% of his basic wage even if the accounting interpre- 
tations are correct. Consequently, it does not serve as a strong incen- 
tive” »At present quite a good number of employers pay annual bonus 
to šts workers, and in some cases it is divided into three: Production, 
profit and attendance. As in the case of Profit sharing, the system is 
not tied to production and individual effort is not rewarded. 


The system of payment by result, t.e., production incentives, in 
otlter countries are quite different and has got some relation to produc- 
tion. In Great Britain a bonus became payable when the output 
exceeded fixed targets and was additional to the usual hourly rates of 
pay: 
increase in output over the target. In U.S.A. labour is paid on défferent, 
kinds of incentive systems and incentive workers were found to receive 
higher earnings than time-scale workers. In France also there is an 
incentive production bonus scheme and that is tied to production. 
Even in Socialist countries like Soviet Russia, it was realised that 
productivity cannot be raised without material incentives. The system 
of bonus here are based on a variety of factors, such as saving in 
fuel, stores and the quality of work done. The Economist observes : 
*Nowhere in the world to-day is a bigger premium paid for skill 


The workers were entitled to specified job payments for any 


e ; 
} International Labour Review, Nov. 1948. ` 
3—1995P—V 
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òr intelligence or al ' enterprise and nowhere certainly. are 
penalties for,incómpeterke(or laziness more sbarp.' ° 

In India ‘productivity in the coal-miaing industry is measured in 
terms of tubs But it is very difficult to determine what would be 
the output "u&der ¿deal conditions or wha; it should be under existing 
conditions. Output in a coal mine depends on various factors. Con- 
ditions of working comprise of the gradient of the mine, the thickness 
of the roof, the nearness of the working to the pit mouth, the depth 
of she seam, ventilation conditions, mechanisation, etc. Therefore, for 
the time being we can fix up the wo-kload of miners in terms of 
averages keeping the above factors in view and in case of doubt, 
whether the existing workload is reasonable or not, proper time and 
nation studies should be immediately instituted on a scientific basis.” 
Provided suitable conditions are created by setting up standard output 
and linking bonus to production on a graduated scale, and a more 
generous treatment to the coal miner in social welfare facilities and 
services is accorded, Indian miners who are proverbially hardy, 
arduous, and intelligent erough to have a quicker grasp of things and 
processes, we are sure, would give a very encouraging result of 
manual labour easily comparable with .hat of any other foreign 


countries of the world. n 
` e. 


1 Tbe Economist, June 29, 1046, ° 
2 Report of the Fair Wage Committee, p. 29. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The problem of the regeneration of humanity has been a , Subject 
of enquiry and attention at the hands of several sociologists and 
thinkers. The phenomenal eminence  that* Gandhi (1863-1948) 
achieved in the application of the technics of the creative altruism of 
ahimsa to problems of social and political existence has inspired several 
social scientists and has made prominent the theme of the collective 
emancipation and ennoblement of man. There are large number of 
common points in Gandhi and those western social scientists 
who believe that the social sciences should have an ethical orientation 
and should keep in view the realization of the teleology of justice, 
peace | and fraternity. A comparative study of Gandhi and Marx 
reveals *that there isa large number of differences between them. 
On the other hand, the common points between Gandhi and the 
western social idealists, positivists, mutualists and humanists are 
considerable. I have undertaken this comparative study of Gandhi 
and Auguste Comte (1798-1857) to emphasize the valuational approach 
to spcial and political problems which has been of supreme concern 
to both of them. 

It is true that the main activities in life of Gandhi and Comte 
were different, Gandhi was a man of action, a leader of gigantic 
stature who wielded tremendous influence over men. He was, also 
a writer of great force and power. His two big books Autobiography 
and Satyagraha in South Africa reveal him as a writer who had a 
powerful and moving pen. His writings are characterized by lucidity 
and reveal the personality of a man of immense depth of feeling and 
profound sincerity. But with all his supreme greatness as a prophetic 
leader of colossal dimensions and his power of the pen, Gandhi can 
got, in fairness, be ` considered a systematic social and political 
“philosopher. Aguste Comte, on the other hand, was a sociologist of 
encyobopaedic stature. As an original social thinker although he may 
not rank with Plato, Aristotle, Locke and Rousseat certainly he is 
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superior to Bolingbroke, Prfudhon and Bakunin. His six volumes 


of Positive Philosophy ahd four volumes of Positive Polity * reveal 
his power of systematic intellectual construction. He had a deep 
knowledge gf science, philosophy and history and had profound 
capacity ef origini synthesis. Gandhi’s greatness lay in his pre- 
eminent and lofty character, his political and moral leadership, his 
inner intuitive experiences and realizations and his prophetic message. 
Comte, on the other hand, appeals by the systematic excellencs of: 
his intellectual massiveness, his vigor of theoretical argumentation ` 
and his zeal for social reconstruction aad reform. In spite of this 
difference in the fundamental mould and structure of personality of 
Gandhi.and Comte this comparative study aims at emphasizing 
the necessity of the intellectual and moral transformation of mankind 
which is the essence of the teachings of these personalities. In the 
world to-day there is a craze for planning, economic development 
ani the increase of the standard of living. I donot deny the great 
social significance of these programs. But along with Gandhi and 
Ccmte I believe in the urgency of the moral and intellectual 
renaissance of man. A mechanical change in the institutional and 
associational structure may create a surface ebullition but still more 
vil is the change of the human heart and mind. IE is essenéial to 
have a comprehensive social philosophy which will give us a" theory 
of social adjustment, group accomodation and social reconstruction 
and at the same time will stress the mora: and conscious governance 
of the processes of human evolution It is sheer inertia and 
pessimism. to be content with the automatic workings of social 
fcrces. Gandhi pleaded for dynamic and strenuous efforts to Bring 
about the normal salvation of humanity. Comte believed that the 
irstitution of positive priesthood would initiate humanity on the path 
of order and progress. Both Gandhi and Comte have a valuational 

e and feleological approach to the problem of society. They repudiate 
the standpoint of some organicists and evolutionists who plead 
for a theory of supreme non-intervention in the social process. 
“The conscious and deliberate power of human will, emotion and 
cognition has to be brought to bear upcn the workings of the social 
structure. 


1 The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, freely translated and condensel by Harriet 
Martinean in Two Volumes, London. John Chapman, MDGCLIII. 

2 Auguste Comte, System of Positive Polity in Four Volumes. English Trafslation 
Vol. I by J. H. Bridges, Vol. II by F. Harrison. Vol. IH, by E.S. Beesly, Vol. IV 
G, R. Corgreve. Published by Longmans, Green & Co, ; 1875-1877, 
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. Gandhi came from a devout Vaishnav family and the austerity 
and rigorous self-control that we find in his Character arg to be traced 
to his family background. His philosophy is incomprehengible unless 
tnterpreted in the context of the supreme and abiding influence upon 
him of the moral norms of Vaishnavite Hinduism. So intense was 
his loyalty to the fundamental teachings of purity, chastity and love 
inculeated in Vaishnavism that he refused to yield to several tempta- 
-tions that came his way during the early years of his life in England 
and: South Africa. The deep and profound devotion of Gandhi to 
the moral code left its indelible impress also on his political technics. 
He refused to take advantage of the weaknesses of his oppoments and 
would willingly give up his hard-won political victories if that would 
satisfy the minority. Comte came from a French family. He was 
inspired by science and reason, He pleaded for the replacement of 
metaphysics by positive science. He was a votary of scientific 
knowledge and advocated the application of scientific methods to the 
study of social problems and phenomena. He pleaded for a non- 
theological priesthood. Itis true that he was opposed to the con- 
straint exercised by the traditional Church but the very retention of 
the term *'priesthood'' is significant as an index to the influence of 
Roman Catholicism on his mind. At a time when socialists and 
anarchists were talking in terms of an undifferentiated social structure 
Comte accepted the concepts of order and hierarchy which, again, 
indicate the influence, upon him of the Roman Catholic social and 
ecclesiastical structure. Comte traced the germs of female eman- 
‘cipation in the medieval practice of the worship of Virgin Mary. 
Beth Gandbi and Comte derived their normative, axiological and 
ethical approach to social and political problems from their respective 
situational background. 


€ 
9. METHODOLOGY ° æ 


To the philosophy of social and intellectual evolution Gandhi 
and Comte take divergent standpoints. It is true that Gandhi had 
the instinct of the scientist. His autobiography is entitled Emperi-" 
ments with Truth. The word Experiment is of immense signifi- 
cance, because it shows the practical and the observing cast of 
Gandhi’s mind. For Gandhi the essence of spirituality lay in holy 
and devout living. He would not bave sanctioned the concept of 
salvation by mere faith. He stressed incessant disinterested action 
in quest of the realization of truth. In bis interpretation of the 
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Bhagavadgita the suprerge merit that Gandai claims for his annota-” 
tions and comments ish that behind his writings there is the strength 
gained from a sustained practice of the teacaings of the great scripture 
for nearly half a century. When Gandhi became convinced of the 
superiority ôf «nature cure system of treatment he practised it on his 
own body and on the bodies of his wife and children. Gandhi had 
the spirit of the martyr for truth and he deemed no sacrifice too 
great for the sake of truth. But to his scientific instinct he added, 
the mystical notion of inner voice, and the metaphysical belief in a 
primordial spiritual substance. Sometimes he conceived of the 
ultimate reality as an immutable impersonal order and at other times 
regarded it as a personal subject and supreme being who could be 
adored and who could respond to the prayers of the devotee. In 
spite of his belief in the imperschal supremacy of an inexorable 
cosmic order, in the genuine spirit of a humble devotee Gandhi 
believed that merciful, divine intervention in favour of the devotee 
was possible. He believed in the story of the divine protection 
offered to Prahlad. Asa Hindu, Gandhi accepted the truth conveyed 
by the concepts of Karma and reincarnation and in his letters to 
Leo Tolstoy, Gandhi had asserted his 7aith in the genuineness of 
the concept of the reincarnation of the soul while as a Christian 
Tolstoy only adhered to the possibility of immortality of tf soul 
but did not accept the concept of rebirth. From the Comftan 
stand-point, Gandhi’s belief in the concepts Karma and rebirth 
is an example of the theological element and his belief in the causal 
efficacy of the supreme spirit is a metaphysical element. In Gandhi's 
personality and teachings, however, there is a synthesis of the 
scientific or positive with the theological and metaphysical methods 
and concepts. He did not consider them antithetical but regarded 
them as complementaries. 

Agcording to Comte on the other aand, the theological, thè 
metaphysical and the positive methods have been successively opera- 
tive in human history. The theological age was prevaient up to 
1800 A.D. from the earliest beginnings of human history and 
* civilization. Fetishism (or animism), polytheism and monotheism 
(social monotheism and defensive monotheism) are the evolutionary 
stages of the theological consciousness. From 1800 A.D. to 1800 A.D. 
Comite finds the triumph of the metaphysical stage in human thought. 
In this period people adhered to the notion of and abstract force or 
Idea as the generator of or the causally poisnt agency behind wardly J 
phenomena. From 1800 A.D begins the scintifie or positive method 
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ot the analysis of phenomena. The me\ap ysics of the Cartesiañ 
and* German schools bad become negative, betanse of sheer dialectical 
argumentations.! According to Comte it was essential: to ‘utilize the 
positive methods and technics of science for the realization of the 
conce}t of progress. Hence he felt that just .as the’ theological 
methodology had besn supplanted by the metaphysical, so the 
metaphysical will be replaced by the scientific. To Comte, for the 
progress of evolutionary humanity it was essential to stress positive 
science. Science could unravel the secrets of the cosmos and could 
be the effective instrument to plan a better social organization. 
Gandhi believed in a synthesis of the theological, the metaphysical 
and the positive methods but Comte pleads for the replacement of 
` the metaphysical by the scientific method, just as in the fourteenth 
century there had been the replacement of the theological by the 
metaphysical method. 


Apparently Gandbi’s quest for the synthesis of the theological, 
the metaphysical and the scientific-positive methods may appear 
rather confusing. How can the belief in Karma, rebirth, inner voice 
and providential guidance be reconciled with the mechanical, 
objectivistic, value-neutral attitude of modern science? But Gandhi 
did achieve some kind of synthesis of moral religion (Nit Dharma), 
philbsophie contemplation and science in his own personal life. 
Persons who had intimate personal contacts with him have testified 
to the fact that he had achieved a kind of synthesis and deep 
integration of personality. The point is that like Thomas Aquinas 
Gandhi believed in two layers of reality. The eternal spiritual order 
could be fathomed by the method of faith and daily prayers while 
the temporal order is amenable to the grasp of reason and science. 
There may remain some confusion, however, in Gandbi’s thought 
ffr those who deny the reality of a transcendent order. But for, 
those who accept the spiritual standpoint the only sane view is to 
plead for a synthesis between the theological, the metaphysical and . 
the positive methods. The sacred realm of the beyond will be the 
field of religious and spiritual faith while the secular realm of the 
mundane will be amenable to the grasp of immanent natural laws 
of science. 


i Comte refers to the “utterly negative character of the metaphysical doctrines" 
during the Revolutionary epoch. See System of Positive Polity, Vol. TA 88. 
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8. arf RELIGION OF EUMANITY 


` 
° 


"There is asupreme TETTE stant point in both Gandhi and 
Comte. Gandhi was a very great national leader of  portentous 
dimensions but he was unsurpassed ir modern times asa lover of 
humanity. He was a great fighter for Swaraj but he would consider 
human welfare to be a matter of greater concern. While he was 
leading the Satyagraha campaign in South Africa he refused to take 
advantage of the government which was temporarily faced with the 
strike of the railway workers. He fought against the British empire 
bus he Igved the British people. He considered no person to be an 
enemy. Beyond the sovereignty of the nation he looked to the 
categorical imperative’ of human brotherhood. Comte adhered to 
the positive method but towards the laster part of his life he became 
a protagonist of the ‘religion of humanity’. Asa young man Comte 
had broken from St. Simon when the laster began to talk of the 
“New Christianity’. But in his later lie Comte began to dream of 
being himself the High Priest of the new Church of Humanity. 
Gandhi’s humanitarianism was only a sociological application of the 
great norm of ahimsa which means universal non-hatred and non- 
violence. Buddha and St. Francis showec the tenderest care for the 
meanest creatures of the world. The:r love extended alse to the 
animal kingdom. Gandhi believed in th» doctrine of absolute*and 
universal compassion for all living being. Hence love of the human 
kind was only an aspect of his ahimsa. Comte wasa believer in the 
Christian concept of Love. His sign:$eance lies in the fact that he 
has attributed the character of a socially reconstructing agency to, this 
concept of love. He regarded love as the principle of the positivist 
scciety. He believed in the necessity of moral force based on 
affection.? He thought that women symbolised moral force and they 
abad san important part to play in the reconstruction of society. 
Gandhi regarded the woman as the mother, the embodiment of 
sacrifice, suffering and love? and hence he said that the women had 
to assume leadership for the emancipsilon of humanity. The social 
leadership of women would perhaps be a deterrant to the encroach- 
ments of masculine arrogance, brutality, impetuosity and depravity. 


1 Comte, System of Positive Polity Vol. I, p. 257 : “Love, then, is our principle; 
Order our basis; ; and Progress our end." He also refers to the ‘‘inspiring charm of social 

sympathy." 

1 Comte vieualises a synthesis of (a) the intellect cf philosopher (b) the enthusiasm ot 
the poet, (c) the tenderness of woman and (d) the energy of the people. See System of 
Positive Polity VolyY, p 256. - A 

3 M, K. Gandhi, “The Place of Woman”, Hartjan, 24 February, 1940. 
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. The supreme concern of both dhadhi and, Come was the 
renaissane of moral and altruistic virtues. “Thay stood for universal 
love and positive beneficeuce. Ata time when the irrational gospels 
of class struggle and war among nation are being somejimes openly 
and soinetimes secretly preached the emphasis on’ the humanitarian 
element in Gaudhism and Comteanism is to be regarded as a welcome 
addition to world politica] philosophy. 


4. CRITIQUE OF CAPITALISM: MORAL TRANSFORMATION 


Both Gandhi and Comte are crities of the capitalist system of 
production and technological growth. Both criticized the iniquities 
of capitalism at a time when the capitalis? economy had not yet 
‘become the dominant aspect of thé total economy in their respective 
countries, India and. France and that indicates their foresight. 
Gandhi was opposed to capitalism because it was based on violence. 
The exploitation of the laboring sections repelled him and he wanted 
the capitalists to become the trustees of their wealth. He criticized 
the accumulation of capital as immoral because it went against the 
concept of aparigraha. Accumulation in any form, as Gandhi points 
out in the Mangal-Prabhata, was a kind ot .heft. It was an indi- 
cation $Í one's lack of faith in the encompassing goodness of the 
supfeme divine. Gandhi literally believed in the sayings of Jesus 
Christ and other saints including Malukadas and Rahim Khankhana 
that God is the supreme giver of all our requirements and hence like 
birds we should not accumulate for the morrow. Towards the end 
of his life Gandhi became more trenchant in his criticism of capita- 
lism. Comte was critical of the hypocricy of the French bourgeoisie 
that had brought about the Revolution in France and was the force 
behind the authority of Liouis Phillippe. Hs condemned the use of 
pital, for the supression of the legitimate demands of the proletariat. 
Like Gandhi, Comte also stated that the growth of machines Bad 
increased the burdens of the masses. He wanted that a positive 
social morality should be promoted. The richer sections should 
consider themselves the guardians and not the masters of social . 
capital. He pleaded that the owning classes should arrange for 
common moral education and secure work for all. He believed that 
for a political and social reconstruction 15 was essential to bring about a 

* moral and intellectual renaissance. He did not regarl paternalistic 
. legigation by the state to be adequate. 
! M. K. Gandhi "No Moril Right to Capital’, Harijan. 16 FelÑuary, 1947, 
4— 19965 Pu» V 
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The moral approash td the solution of social and economic ‘prob- 
lama i3 indicated by Gandhi and Comte has to be stressed. The 
disoossession of the richer sections by force 1s not tha proper remedy. 
Gandhi wag right in his insight that material force does not really 
provide any solution. It may give an immediate semblance of solu- 
tion. But the very same sections who have dispossessed one sector, 
now assume power and pelf for themselves and henceforth begins a 
fresh period of political and economic tyranny for the masses. Thus 
forcible expropriation and violent revolution are not the proper 
methods. Hence Gandhi and Comte are right in stressing a conscious 
adoptior? of the moral values and norms. Today it has become a 
fashion with some specialists and communists to ridicule any talk 
about morality as an infiltration of, opportunism, muddle-headedness 
and conservatism. They have the boldness to characterize the cham- 
pions of aa ethical approach-as the apologists of the ascendant classes 
and the enemies of the plebian strata. Thais is downright faiseuood 
and blasphemy. ‘The vicous trade in kuman blood that has boen 
carried on in the name of conceptual ghosts and fantastic abstractions 
like classless society, democratic centralism, dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat (which should really be called the dictatorship of the agents 
of the politbureau), accentuation of production ete., should make us 
thoroughly vigilant and alert. The peril tc liberty from the godless 
immoral creed of totalitarian collectivism is imminent. It is essential 
to work out a moral renaissance and spiritual ennoblement of mankind 
as indicated by Gandhi and Comte. 


5. AGRARIANISM š 


There is a deep element of agrarian zoncern in both Gandhi and 
Comte. Gandhi’s heart bled to see the misery of the Indian villagers 
anc he formulated his. famous ‘‘constructive programme'' for them. 
He lied like a farmer and a weaver. Auguste Comte certaisly qta 
"not go as far in his concern for the rural sections as Gandhi did. 
But he also had a desire to raise the agriculturists and hence he 
admitted the agriculturists to the employer class along with bankers, 
< merchants and manufacturers. They also were to share in wielding 
industrial or material power and in the exercise of the functions of 
civil government. 


6 DIFFERENCES IN THE THEORY OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


There are some differences with regard to the criteria of s@cial - 
reconstruction i Gandhi and Comte. From his earlier days Gandhi 
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accepted the sqa gy `of Gala: nd thought of it as a fune- 
tional organization of society oriented to thereflization of the harmony 
of the community without there being any sense of constraint and 
domination from the higher sections. He was candid ‘enough, how- 
ever, to recognize the grave social evils with whicb this system had 
become encumbered in the course of its evolution: H& pleaded for 
the restoration of the essential principle on which it was based—-the 
elimination of competition and the realization of the common good 
in proportion to one’s psychological attainments and faculties —guna, 
karma and svabhava. . There are indications that towards the end of 
his life he said that in his ideal scheme of Ramrajya there would be 
no place for a differential structure based on castes and *olasses. 
Comte accepted the concept -of hierarchical organization of society. 
He wanted that specialization of function should be the basis of the 
future society. There were to be three socially important classes: 
the Priests, the Women and the Leaders of industry or war. Below 
them were the people who were to be bound to these basic classes by 
social and moral ties. Perhaps it is correct to state that Gandhi 
(at least towards the end of his life) accepted the concept of an un- 
differentiated social structure while Comte adhered to the theory of a 
social hierarchy. The stress on individulity is far stronger in Gandhi 
than in Comte. While Gandhi was & prophet of relentless non- 
violent Tesisanea to all forms of tyranny and domination, Comte 
stressed the aspects of comformity and social order. 


7, CONCLUSION 


Gandhi was a product of the agrarian Hindu society and was 
basically a saint and a prophet. Comte came from the Catholie back- 
ground of France proud of its Latin Culture. He was primarily a 
great social thinker and accepted the rational trends of the scientific 
ciWilization of the west. But regardless of the differences in dheir 
background, outlook and methodologies, both have tanght us the cult 
of the incorporation of moral values in the texture of our civilization. 
Both stress that men has to be consciously moulded into becoming a 
moral animal. Therein lies their eminent and abiding contribution to 
the ennoblement of mankind. 
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Cities have always been the centres of civilizations. Histories of 
great civilizations are histories of cities. In the early times they were 
the seats of political power, or trade, or o? religious supremacy. The 
development of modern industries, however, brought about the growth 
of cities on a tremegdous scale. In many of the western countries, 
the majority of the population live ig cities, and in the Asian coun- 
tries urbanization has been taking place ata rapid rate In India 
the highest rate of growth of cities occurreé between 1931 and 1941. 

The city due to its multiple types of work and job opportunities, 
capacity for housing large populations, and educational and recrea- 
tional facilities, draw many kinds of people, and acquire certain 
cheracteristics both in respect to their types of occupants and the 
spetial patterns they occupy. Since the city is heterogeneous, and 
complicated, it cannot be taken as a single unit of area for rgsBarch. 
Lately in conclusion to some of the socio-economic surveys of citigs in 
this country, we have heard comments such as that the city of 
Calcutta is populated by the single male. When‘we consider the fact 
that the area of Calcutta is 82.82 squars miles with a population of 
2,548,677 persons according to the 1951 census, this seems to be a 
very broad generalization. All the cities in the agricultural countries 
of Asia have a high sex ratio. To take th» city as a whole we do 
get a preponderance of males over fem les, but that does not mean 
that there is no family life in the city. We do know that home- 

eerucfship and succession of property prevail in the cities, and many 
of the residents live just as stable lives in the city as in the village 
communities. In some parts of the city the number of females is. 
, much higher than in other parts. In 1951, in many of the census 
circles of wards no. 27, 92, 21, 1, ana 2, in Calcutta, for instance, 
the difference between the number of men and women is very small, 
as against wards no. 7 and 12 which are the central business districts 
with a very low number of women residents. Undoubtedly a large» 
number of males live in the city without their families, but it is up to 
us to find out where and how they live. > ` 
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In the United States, and in some Burdpean countries, the sinidy 
of urban groups of population have b&en, made regionwise. The 
patterns of growth of cities, the clusteringsof groups, and*the variation 
in the urban landscape have been the objects of irany'studies. These 
bave been made possible primarily by the information obtained in the 
decennial census. Inthe U. S. cities the vital statistics and the 
socio-economic facts are published by the small regional units of the 
census tracts. These are different from the political or municipal 


` wards. The census tracts were introduced ina few U. S. cities in 


1910 with the intention of creating ‘permanent non-political boun- 
daries inside of large cities'.' These have made possible studies 
on the growth or decline of certain social situations by tbe cemparison 
of statistics in the succeeding census years. By 1940, 71 cities in the 
United States bad census tracts for their own areas. 


In Britain, although there are sociological studies of the city 
population, the spatial patterns of cities cannot be intensively studied, 
due to the fact that the system of permanent census tracts does not 
exist. Nor is there the detailed census data as available in the United 
States.’ l | 

In India also we have little data available on the different city 
regions. In Calcutta upto the census of 194. these data were 
presefited by the political or the municipal units of wards. And since 
th8 municipal wards varied in the size of the area, the boundary lines 
of some of the wards were changed for purposes of administration, 
and new wards were created by separating portions of existing wards, 


' the data which are available have lost much value. In 1951 a separate 


system was followed in conducting the Calcutta city census, The 
population by the ‘circles’ was presented according to sex and dis. 
placed persons, whereas other facts on the social and economic groups 
of the city were merged together for the whole city. As a result, we 
Get very little information of the regional patterns of tlie social | groups 
from the 1951 census. po 


From the earliest times Calcutta has had a variety of ethnic 
groups as inhabitants. As early as 2690, Job Charnock invited various 
groups to settle in the three villages of the company by issuing a- 
proclamation. ''He gave them ‘special immunities and offered advan- 


1 “Quoted in Robert E. Dickinson, City Region and Regionalism (London : Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1952), p. 157. 
*3 [bid,, p. 164. 
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tags: to induce ines à Saa. themselves in new settlements. e 
Tha Portuguese, the Armenians, the Greeks. the Jews, the Hindus, 
the Moslems sand other nationalities began to comein.’’* In 1710 
the population of the city was about 12,000 persons, and in 1756 it 
was estimated to be about 250,000.2 


The first bensus of Calcutta was taker in 1866, dividing the city 
between the northern and the southern divis‘ons, besides Fort William 
and Coolie Bazar. The data were presented according to age and sex 
by each street. The total area of Calcutta then within the range of ` 
the High Court was 15,115.8 bighas, and within the jurisdiction of 
justices, 10,953.9 bighas. The total population of the city was 
8,54,374. * We get the various nationality and religious groups listed 
in the city at that time to be Hindus with a population of 2,831,206, 
Mussulmans numbering 1,02,814, Jndo-Enropeans being 10,855, 
Ruropeans 6,690, Asiatics 1,360, Armenians 708, Jews 681, Chinese 
860, Parsees 932, Africans 38, and Greeks numbering 30 persons only. 
Apparently Europeans meant West Europeans, and Asialies referred 
to peoples of Asia other than the Indians aad the Chinese. Records 
were also made of the residents, visitors ar.d servants of each group. 
The number of stories of houses, as well as she huts on each street 
were counted. ? 


The next census was taken in 1876. Tte area of the city Was 
now divided into eighteen wards or police sections. The population 
of each ward was presented by sex, age, and religion ; sex, age, and 
nationality; and then the total number by caste, sect, or religion 
or nationality. The male population of each ward was also listed - 
by occupation. Each of the wards was shen consecutively listed 
by house accommodation, conjugal condition, literacy, and infirmities. 
The number of bustees in each ward with the male and female popula- 
tion were next enumerated, and so were the numbers of bazars in 
town, and the population of each ecclesiastizal district. The ngmbes 
dP: Ces of religion, and educational institu-ions were given at the 
end. From the point of view of sociological research this census 
gave much valuable information.* 


1 Raja Vinaya Krishna is Early History and Growth of Calcutta. (Calcutta; 
Ramesh Chandra Ghose, 1905), p 

2 Census of India, 1951, EA VI, Part 8. ‘Calentta City’ by A. Mitra (Caleutia ; 
Government of India Press, 1954), pp . 4- b. 
T 3 Report on the Census of Chleutta, 1866 (Calcutta : Thacker Spink & Co.'s Press, 

6). 

4 Report on the Census of the Town of Calcutta. Teken on the 6th April, 1876 by 

H. Beverley (Calcutta : Bengal Secretariat Press, 1876). = 
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- After 1876, the next census was taken in 1881, and since then 
a decennial census has been the rule. In 1881 no separate census 
volume was published for the city, and two tables were included in 
the census of Bengal on the area and population of,edch ward, and 
the distribution of the population by the religion in each ward. The 
religions counted were those of the Hindus, Sikhs, Mohammedans, 
_ Christians, Buddhists, Brahmos, Jains, Jews, Parsees, and Others. ! 

Tn 1891 “a special report on the census of Calcutta by Mr. H F. 
Maguire discusses the variation of its population and other results 
of its census" 2 but it is not available in any of the Calcutta libraries 
known to the writer. The total population, the numbers of persons 
of different religions, life statistics, castes, edhcation, languages, in- 
firmities, and occupations of total Calcutta are present in the Census 
of Bengal of 1891. 

In 1901 five new wards were added, Ent«ully 19, Beniapcoker 20, 
Ballygunge and Tollygunge 21, Bhowanipur 22, Alipur 23, Ekbalpore 
24, and Watgunge 25. Four other areas were listed as ''Fringe area 
wards’’— Ultadanga 1 (attached to ward Shyampukur), Manicktola 3 
(attached to ward Burtolla), Belliaghata 4 (attached to Sukea’s St.), 
and Belliaghata 3 (attached to Moochipara). In this census each 
ward Was counted by area, houses, populations, and religious groups, 
such as Hindu, Brahmo, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist, Zoroastrian, Moham- 
medan, Christian, Jew, Confucian, and Minor. Age, sex, civil 
condition, and education were then presented by religions. Education 
was again listed by castes, tribes, or races, and so were also the 
numbers fur infirmities! Separate tables existed for castes, tribes, 
or races, languages, and birth places. Occupation or means of liveli- 
hood was listed in general and also by religion, and was presented 
in detail for each city ward.” It should be understood that the 
g'oups, denoted as ‘races’ in this or the later censuses do not neces- 
sarily designate the anthropological divisions of ‘race’. 

In 1911 three separate parts were published on the Calcutta 
census,—report, tables, and administrative report.* In the first part 
we have tables and discussions on the variation in and distribution 
of population, religion, sex, age, and civil condition (meaning marital 

1 Report on the census of Bengal, 1881, Vol. III by J. A. Bourdillun Calcutta : 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 1883). . 
2 Census of India, 1891. Vol. III. “Tae Lower Provinces of Bengal and their 


®Feudatories” by C J. O'Donaell (Cal:usta : Bangal Secretariat Press, 1898), p. 100. 
3 Census of India, 1901, Vol. VII, Part IIT, ‘Calcutta; Town and Suburbs" by J. R. 
Blaekwood (Calcutta : Bengal Secretariat Press, 1902). 
4 Census of India, 1911, Vol. VI, Pts. I, 1T. & ‘Tf. “City of Qaleutta” by L. 8. 8. 
O'Malley (Calcutta : Bengal Secretariat Book Dep:t, 1013). 
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status), langu iges, and the numbers of Europeans and Anglo- Indians 
counted bye wards, and also the distribution shown on spot maps. 
Education, occupations, castes and ethnic groups other than the 
Europeans amd Anglo-Indians were given for the city as a whole, 
In addition the second part of the census volume also contains tables 
for the whole city on education by selected castes and races, in- 
firmities for selected castes, civil condition by age for selected castes, 
subsidiary occupation of agriculturists, the distribution of occupation 
by religion, statistics of industries, occupations by selected castes, 
tribes or races, Christians by sect and race, and Europeans, Ar- 
menians and Anglo-Indians by race and age. 


Tn the 1921 repórt section, the population distribution with 
variation, density, and persons fer house are shown by wards. 
Migrants into the city were also shown by the wards in which they 
settle. Distribution in the various wards together with spot maps 
was also made of religions, sex, languages such as Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu, and Euglish, and of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Age, and 
civil condition, other ethnic and caste groups, and infirmities were 
counted for the city as a whole, aud sducation was shown by caste 
and race. Occupations were counted for the whole city and, also 
tabulated by castes. * ? 


In 1931 changes were afain made in the municipal lines “and 
therefore in the regional units of census investigation. The new 
ward of Tangra was created on the eastern periphery and given the 
number 18, which number had upto this time belonged to Hastings. 
The latter ward was merged with Watgunge, and called Watcunge 
and Hastings and of number 25. In addition new wards were made 
of Garden Reach numbering 26, Tollygunge 27, Belliaghata 28, 
Manicktola 29, Belgachia 30, Satpukur 31 and Cossipur 32, all on 
Aha saetern and northern periphery of the cisy, and bringing about “a 
great expansion of the city area. The merging of existing wards 
and altering their numbers as in the rase of Hastings is confusing, 
but such occurred again in the 1941 census, 

Similar facts were collected in the 1931 census of Calcutta ag in 
1921, and area, occupied houses, population and persons per acre, 
religions including sects of Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Europeans 
and Anzlo-Indians were shown by the wards and spot maps presented. e 


1 Census of Ingia, 1921, Vol. VI, Pts. 1 & II. “City of Calcutta’’ by W. H. 
Thompson (Calcuttgf: Bengal Secretariat, 1923). 
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Age, sex, and naa TA was shown By religion, and language 
or mother tongue were counted in this census for the whole city, ` 


That the city areas are marked by distinct social groups was 
noted by the census officer in such a paragraph as the following. 
° 


There have been comparatively few changes in rÉlative density 
during the last decade. Wards 1 to 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

18, and 14 form the most densely populated portion of the 

city, and density decreases in general according as one 
proceeds away to the outskirts of the city from these areas. 
There are to each acre 175 persons or over in Kumartuli, 
Jorasanko, Kalootola, Muchipara, Puddapukur, amd Taltola 
wards and between 150 and 175 persons in Shampukur, 
Bartola, Sukea’s Street, Jorabagan, and Fenwick Bazar. 

The density of population is comparatively small in the 
areas added to the municipal limits during the decade. 
Taltola (ward 14), Beniapukur (ward 20), Garden Reach 
(ward 26), Kalootola (ward 8), Fenwick Bazar (ward 18), 

. Ballygunge (ward 21) are predominantly Muslim. In 
Kalinga (ward 15) the majority of the inhabitants are 
Muslims or Anglo-Indians. Park Street (ward 16), Baman 

° Bastee (ward 17), and Ballygunge (ward 37) contain a 
large proportion of Europeans who are present also in large 
numbers in Bhowanipur (ward 22) and Alipur (ward 28), 
Kalootola (ward 5) contains & predominant population 

of Muslims and Chinese. Burrabazar (ward 7) is pre- 
dominantly Marwari and there is & large proportion of 

j Marwaris also in Jorasanko (ward 6) and in Jorabagan 
(ward 5), although in the last ward a majority of the popula- 

iion are Bengalis. Employees in Government offices are 

said to have a partiality for Muchipara (ward 9) and 

° Bhowanipur (ward 22) and to avoid Jorabagan (waedwi) 


and Burrabazar (ward 1) as well as Kalootola (ward 8). 2 
In 1941 the census of Calcutta was included in that of Bengal. 


In this census the calegorization of ‘communities’ was made for 
the first iime in place of religious groups. It offered information on 
area and population by ward, and the population of communities such 
as Hindus, Jains, Sikhs, Muslims, Indian Christians, Tribes, and 
«Others. This change affected greatly the tribal popuiation, members 


1 Census oj India, 1931, Vol. VI. Pts. I & IT. “Calcutta” by A. E. Porter, (Calcutta : 
BengalsSecretariat, 1933). 


2 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
5—1995P—V \ 
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of which must have been included in the Christian or other religious 
groups in the former censuses. It is also notable that no sepafate 
count was made’ of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, much reflect- 
ing the nationalistic feelings of the times. Among the Hindus 
only the schedtiled castes were listed as a group of low castes, and 
there were no other tables for castes and eihnic groups. Birthplace, 
age and civil condition, means of livelihood, and the population 
engeged in industrial work were then presented for the whole city. 
Unemployment was tabulated by age and education, and literacy was 
presented by community and age. 

In 941 again some alterations were made in the boundaries of 
the existing wards. A new ward of Kalighat was created, and given 
the number 23, which number had been kelonging to Alipur. The 
latter was then changed to number 24.  Ekbalpur, previously 24, 
was now made into 25, and Garden Reach was merged with Watgunge 
and Hastings, and all of this large area given the number 26. One 
can readily see bow unsatisfactory this -s for a comparative study. 
The same number may refer to completely different areas in the 
separate censuses. The ward in one censts may be smaller or bigger 
than the ward of the same name in another :ensus. 

Moreover, not only are the boundaries of wards changed bg the 
creation of new wards, but also the area of each existing ward with 
the same name and number may vary a few acres in the différent 
census years. For illustration the following comparisons are made 
‘between the acreage of each ward in the 1941 and the 1951 censuses :— 


No. Ward Acres in 1941 Acres in 1951 
1 Shampooker 425 428 ` 
2 Coomertolly 214 . 920 
3 Burtolla i 403 409 
4 Sukea's Street 828 828 š 
e” Jorabagan 243 245 
6 Jorasanko 283 260 
1 Burra Bazar 224 224 
8 Colootollah 225 226 
9 Muchipara 485 499 
10 Bow Bazar 148 148 
11 Puddopooker 161 161 
12 Waterloo Street 227 226 à 
18 Fenwick Bazar 194 195 


14 I 185 195° 
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“No. Ward Acres in 1941 Acres in 1951 - 
15° Collinga .18 * + 189 
16 Park Street 177 wo 75 
17 Victoria Terrace ` 128 129 
18 Tangra 923 « ° 895 
19 Entally 514 596 
20 _ Beniapooker 409 451 
.21 Ballygunge 882 878 
22 Bhowanipore 637 610 
23 Kalighat 197 195 
24 Alipore 1,246 1,294 
25 Ekbalpore 1,002 1,006 
96 Watgunge and Hastings 2,855 2,280 
27 Tollygunge ^ 1,880 1,357 
28 Belliaghata 901 901 
29 Manicktola 1,345 . 1,876 
30 . Belgachia : 515 576 
91 Satpukur 765 758 
32 ^ Cossipore 772 785 

Hort William and Maidan 1,288 1,283 
° Port at Calcutta 7,040 8,790 
Canal : ; : 270 278 


. 

The numbers were still different in 1931, and in the preceding 
census years, but those presented above are sufficient to show the 
type of change to which "reference is being made. An examination 
of the year books of Calcutta Corporation reveals that the acreage 
of the wards was changed in 1951 which was a census year. Whether 
the changes were made for purposes of municipal administration or 
advantages to census enumeration is hard to say. It has been the 
sygtem for the census to confer with the Corporation prior to enumera- 
tion, and it is possible that the alterations were advantageous to bw, 


Yet the primary necessity for studying population growth or 
density, or any social facts of a particular region, is to hold constant 
the area of investigation, and to have each area of a uniform size. 
The bigger the area the more variety there will be in its population, 
For example, Alipore with 1,294 acres will have more kinds of people 
in it than Victoria Terrace with 129 acres. Victoria Terrace includes 
‘only a well-to-do residential area. Alipur also has such good resi 
dences but it is made to include a large number of bustees, and 
middle income dwellings. If we were studying E dE of 
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deaths from epidemic diseases in different parts of the city, for 
instence, comparisons between areas varying so much in size weuld 
not be significant. Thus in Alipur mortality from epidemic diseases 
may be high in one part and low in another, but compiled together 
for the whole ward! the figures become moderated, whereas in 
Victoria Terrace, since the ward is small, the low figures for deaths 


from epidemic diseases may be taken to be representative of the area. 


d 


We may feel that the beginning of a new system of census has. 
been established in 1951 with the formation of ihe census circles. 
The circles are small subdivisions within each ward, and the street 
boundaries of each circle have been clearly designated. It would 
be highly desirable if these circles could be made into permanent 
unite similar to the American census tracts When we come to 
think that the Calcutta Corporation*has recrganized the entire system 
of cizy wards, and in 1953 increased the number from 82 to 70, by 
breaking the bigger wards into smaller units, we should realize all 
the more the urgency of maintaining the same census circles. Other- 
wise the detailed enumération of population which we have of the 
city in 1951 would become useless, and we wzuld not be able to study 
the growth or changes in population witbin the city in the last ten 
years. Also let us make an appeal that the other socio-econpmic 
data collected by the census be presented to us by the small? units 
of census circles. 


The census ought to be looked on as the most important tool 
for sociological research. In the past the census was an instrument. 
for guiding public policy. The counting of religious groups or 
‘communities’ were made for each ward because of the systent of 
communal electorate. But since we have dore away with this system, 
there is no reason for our not knowing where the different kinds of 
peopelive. We cannot eliminate social groups by refusing to count 
theme. The 1961 Census of India ought tz be taken in constfitation 
with the social scientists. And although thi- paper has been written 
with reference to the Calcutta census alone, the suggestions for small 
and permanent regional units for census enumeration are recommend- 
ed for all the cities in India. ; 


1 Available every year in the Repert oj the Hea'ih Officer of Calcutta (Caffutta . i 


Corporation Press). / 


GENERAL DE GAULLE AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 


TARASANKAR BANERJER 


It is sometimes said that ‘‘the story of modern France is largely 
‘one of recurrent revolutions and threats of revolutions.'"! The drastic 
changes have destroyed her constitutional continuity time and again, 
and the latest political and constitutional transition was seen in the 
decadence of the constitution of the Fourth Republic and the emer- 
gence of that of the Fifth Republic. The clasheof Algerian nationalism 
together with the uncompromising French Imperialism created confla- 
gration. France practically stood on the brink of a civil war. The 
Algerian problem had become the touch stone of real statesmanship 
and Governments fell in quick succession. Every sane Frenchman 
was aware of the patent failure of the constitutional and administra- 
tive machineries. Leaders were hunting for a new way out of this 
state of things. And at this juncture, there appeared on the political 
stage of France the enigmatical figure of General Charles De Gaulle. 
He Was waiting for the right moment to save his countrymen for a 
secend time. This wartime hero was at once, looked upon as the 
tower of strength and confidence. It was he who could steer the ship 
of the state through the storms which were blowing over France. 

In this connection, it should be mentioned that it was this 
General who, after Frauce had been occupied by the Germans, rallied 
a Group of “Free Frenchmen’’ in London and appealed to his country- 
men to ‘resist’. At first be had little popular support; but, as people 
understood the undemocratic character of the Petain Government, 
many youngmen escaped to join his "liberation army’. “As the day 
of liberation approached, he came personally to symbolize the spiten 
resistance and to enjoy a prestige which alarmed those Republicans 
who continued to fear strong men in general, and Generals in parti- 
cular'?, With the liberation of France in 1944 the General headed the 
Provisional Government the first fourteen months following which are 
called “a Dictatorship by consent". There was a purely consultative 
Assembly and the cabinet chosen by De Gaulle was responsible io him 

*alone. While the constitution of the Fourth Republic was being 


* Carter Ranney and Herz—The Government of France p. 31. 
* Carter, Ranney and Herz—The Government of France p. 52. \ 
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drafted, De Gaulle resigned as Peat in Ima 1946 following a^ 
series of bitter centroversies with the left &nd maintained silence«on 
the issue of the-ratification of the constituticn. 

But 1958 is not 1946; and this time De Gaulle is the uncrowned 
king in the Heasts of the Frenchmen, They were convinced that it 
was only De Gaulle who could save France from internal strife. 
Moreover, people wanted a change from the ineffectual Governments 
to one “that would Govern.” It is because of this that ‘‘since his, 
initial investiture with emergency powers by the frightened National 
Assembly in the early ‘June days,’ thrice in three months has the 
Gaullic egek crowed its approval of him: in the referendum of the 
new constitution in September, in the general election of November, 
and in the Presidential lection of Decembez^?. “With allowances the 
De Gaulle legend had played the sanfe role as the Napolionic legend 
had played in Louis Napolion’s success :n the plebiseite that had 
followed the coup-de-etat on December 2, 18:1'*. The General, like: 
others, was fully convinced that the corstitution of the Fourth 
Republic was exhausted ; it could no more meet the constitutional 
requirements of France. Rather, it had t2come a stumbling block 
to the establishment of a stable Government which could guide France 
for a number of years. So, the constitutior of the Fourth Republic 
was thrown in the rejected heaps of history and a new constEution 
was drafted under the guidance of De Gaulle himself. On September, 
28, 1958, the new constitution was put to referendum which rerulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the General. The official result of it 
for the whole of the Metropolitan France including corsica was— - 

es” 17666828; “no” 4624475. . 

In his article in ‘‘International Affairs," Mr. Pierre Courtade, 
member of the Central Committee of the French Communist party, 
made an analysis of the results of the French referendum, while he 
admitted that the overwhelming support for De Gaulle was completely 
unexpected, it was however, ‘‘one of the grestest swings of opinion to 
have occurred in France during the last 25 years and no doubt, the 
most rapid one.” He was disappointed to nctice that “the (Commu- 
nist) loss of votes was particularly noticeab'e in the working class 
areas”. Whata greater testimony can be given tothe confidence 
enjoyed by General De Gaulle? Itisno exaggeration that no ruler 


of France since the days of Napoleon, the Great, has been so over- 
œ% 


d 3 David Themsor— “De Gaulle's Task as Presidant’ in "Statesman," Janvary ott 
9. ‘ ° 
4 See e scr 1958. 
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Whelmingly accorded national confidence. At the hour of victory, the 
political ideas of the General, tinged with a note of liberalism, gave 
a new shape to the constitution of the Fifth Republic. “In Mis political 
thinking, De Gaulle has never ceased to lament the degradation of the 
concept of the state as “a single central fountain-bead of public 
authority, standing above the interplay of parties and elections, and 
capability of representing France as a spiritual entity when particular 
regimes fall into discredit’’*. While addressing the Consultative 
Assembly in July 1944, he emphasised that the first task im liberated’ 
France must be ‘‘to re-establish the state” and then “to establish the 
public authority from top to bottom of the state’. He still holds the 
above views. His Roman Catholic faith, his nationalism and his m/li- 
tary sense of discipline and order mixed with long political experience 
have contributed to the drafting of a stable and effective constitution 
for France. The principle of re-adjusting the constitutional centre of 
gravity to the utmost advantage to the French national life, has been 
followed throughout the new constitution. 


PARLIAMENT 


dt is notan accident that Parliament has been described under 
Title IV of the new constitution after the ‘President’ and ‘the Govern- < 
ment’. Itis no more to enjoy that preeminence which it had under 
the constitution of the 4th Republic. Art. 24 states that ''the Parlia- 
ment shall comprise the National Assembly and the Senate’. The 
upper-House has been re-named Senate with greater powers and func- 
tiofis. “The Deputies to the National Assmbly shall be elected by 
direct suffrage" (Art. 24 para. II) “The Senate shall be elected by 
indirect suffrage. It shall ensure the representation of the territorial 
units of the Republic. Frenchmen living outside France shall be 
represented in the Senate,” (Art. 24, para. IIT). Unlike the provisagssf 
the previous constitution, “Parliament shall convene by right in two 
ordinary sessions a year”. (Art. 28, para. 1). Apart from the regular 
sessions, Parliament may meet in extra ordinary sessions “at the 
request of the Premier or of the majority of the members comprising 
the National Assembly.” (Art. 29, para. D. “Extraordinary sessions 
shall be opened, and closed by decree of the President of the 

e Republic’ (art. 30). 


ë Statesman January, 6th 1959. 


5 Articles quoted from an unofficial English Translation of We new constitution 
published in “News from France,” a monthly bulletin of the French Entpassy in India. 
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In view of the article 34, para. 2, it may be said that the legis-" 
lative omnipofence of the French Parliamens under the new comsti- 
tution has«been considerably injured. The article declares: ‘‘The 


law shall establish the regulations concerning: 


— cil rights and the fundamental guarantees granted to 
ihe citizens for the exercise of their publie liberties : the obli- 
gations imposed by the national defence upon the person and, 
property of citizens : 

— nationality, síatus and legal capacity of persons, mar- 
riage, contracts, inheritance and gifts : 

e — determination of crimes and misdemeanours as well as 
the penalties imposed therefor ; criminal procedure ; amnesty ; 
the creation of new juridical systems and the status of magis- 
trates ; : 
— the basis, the rate and the methods of collecting taxes 

of all types ; the issuance of currency. 

The law likewise shall determine the regulations concerning : 

— the electoral system of the Parliamentary Assemblies 
end local assemblies ; 
— the establishment of categories of public institutions ; 
— the fundamental gurantees granted to civil and miñtary 
personnel employed by the State ; 
—— the nationalization of interprises and the transfers of "ihe 
property of enterprises from the public to the private sector. 
Tre law shall determine the fundamental principles of : 
— the general organisation of national defence ; 
— the free administration of local communities, of their 
competencies and their resources ; 
— education ; 
— property rights, civil and commercial obligations ; 
— — legislation pertainiug to emplcyment, unions and social 
gecurity.'' 

The french legislative machinery can be used only in the above 
stated cases. ‘‘Matters other than those zhat fall within the domain 
of law shall be of a regulatory character” (art. 37, para. 1) Moreover, 
“the Government may in order to carry ou: its programme, ask parlia- 
ment for authorization to take, through ordinances, during a limited 
period, measures that are normally within ihe domain of law" (art. 
$8, para. 1). Thus the scope of “executive lecree' is wider in the new 
constitution. By idealised misinterpretation of these provisions, the 
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Exeoutive authority may encroach upon the domain of nde 
But there is a redeeming provision: the last paragraph of art. 34 
stipulates that ‘‘the provisions of the present article may be detailed 
and supplemented by an organic law.” This may in fact, eliminate 
the probable tyranny of ‘executive decree.’ : 

“The Premier and the members of Parliament alike shall have 
the right to initiate legislation" (art. 39); and “the law shall be 
voted by Parliament." Art. 18, of the constitution of the 4th Re- 
public, however, expressly stated that “the National Assembly alone 
shall adopt the laws.” . The Council of the Republic was a cypher ; 
it was little more than an advisory body. The legislative procedure 
is somewhat complicated in the new constitution. The passage of 
laws may be conveniently divided into two parts—preparation of an 
identical text and the final passage of it by the Parliament. The 
discussion of ordinary bills “shall pertain, in the first Assembly to 
which they have been referred, to the text presented by the Govern- 
ment. An Assembly given a texi passed by the other shall deliberate 
on the text that is transmitted to it” (art. 42). According to art. 45 
“every Government or Parliamentary ‘bill shal! be examined succes- 
sively in the two Assemblies of Parliament with a view to the adoption 
of an fdentical text.” ‘‘When, asa result of disagreement between 
the jwo Assemblies, it has been impossible to adopt a Government 
or Parliamentary bill after two readings by each Assembly or, if the 
Government has declared the matter urgent, after a single reading 
by each of them, the Premier shall have the right to bring about a 
meeting of a joint committee composed of an equal number from both 
Assémblies charged with the task of proposing a text on the matters 
still under discussion'' (art. 45, para. II). The text prepared by the 
Committee will then be submitted by the Government to the Assem. 
bligs for their approval (art. 45, para. IIT). No amendment to this 
text is admissible except by agreement with the Government. Iw 
joint committee does not succeed in adopting a common text, or if 
this text is not adopted, the Government may, after a new reading by 
the National Assembly and by the Senate, ask the National Assembly 
to rule definitively. By this provision, the senatorial opposition has 


been minimised. 
The laws, characterised by the constitution a as organic, are passed 


and amended under the following conditions: 

“A Government or Parliameniary bill shall be submitted to the 
deliberation and to the vote of the first Assembly notified only at the 
expiration of a period of fifteen days following ub cud 
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(art. 46, para. II). The procedure of Art. 45 shall then be applied. 

“Nevertheléss, lacking an 4greement betwean the two Assemblies, the 
text may be adopted by the National Assembly on fina) reading only 
by an absolute majority of its members” (art. 46, para. IID. ' The 
organic laws relative to the Senate must be passed in the'same manner 
by the two Assemblies” (art. 46, para. IV). The life of the Senate 
is well secured by this provision. The organic laws are promulgated 
only after the declaration of its constitntionality by the constitutional 
council. 


Tre “Finance bills shall be submitted first to the National 
Assembly (art. 39, para. II). If the National Assembly cannot reach 
a decision on first reading within a time limit of forty days after the 
bill has been filed, the Government sha!) re?er it to the Senate, which 
must rule within a time limit of fifteen days. ‘The procedure set forth 
in Art. 45 shall then be followed (art. 47, para. II). But the striking 
provision regarding the financial legislation is that “should Parlia- 
ment fail to reach a decision within a time limit of seventy days, the 
provisions of the bill may be enforced by ordinance” (art. 47, para. 
TID. The Government has now a stronger grip on the legislation. 
Private members’ bills have little scope under the new constjtution 
as art. 48 expressly stipulates that ‘‘the discussion of the bills “filed or 
agreed upon by the Government shall have priority on the agenda of 
the Assemblies in the order determined by the Government.” Any 
way, when the bills are passed by the legislature, they are presented 
to the President of. the Republic who ‘‘shall promulgate the laws 
within fifteen days following the transmission to the Government of 
the finally adopted law” (art. 10, para. I). Before the expiration 
of this time limit, he may ask Parliernent for a reconsideration 
of the law or of certain of its articles. This reconsideration 

-Igas not be refused (art. 10, para. ID. Apart from this, under 
article 11, ‘‘the President of the Republic on the proposal of 
the Government during (Parliamentary) sessions, or on joint motion 
of the two Assemblies published in the Journal Officiel, may submit 
to a referendum, any bill dealing with the organization of the public 
powers, entailing approval of a community agreement, or providing 
for authorization to ratify a treaty that, without being contrary to 
the constitution, might affect the functioning of the institutions.” 
‘When the referendum decides in fayour of the bill, the President of 
the Republic shall promulgate it within the time limit stipulated in e 
the s cd (art. 11, para. IT). 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


The “double investiture' process in the appointment of the Council 
of Ministers has been abanioned in the new constitution. Under 
the constitution of the Fourth Republic, the Premier, was, frst desig- 
nated by the President of the Republic. He could not be appointed 
formally until be received a vote of confidence from the National 
Assembly. But article 8 of .the present constitution stipulates that 
“fhe President of the Republic shall appoint the Premier. He shall 
terminate the functions of the Premier when the latter presents the 
resignation of the Government.’’ According to the paragraph IT of 
the same article, ‘‘on the recommendations of the Premier, ‘he (the 
President) shall appoint other members of the Government and shall 
terminate their functions" From tbe wording of the above article, it 
may be argued that the President is in a position to dismiss individual 
ministers on the advice of the Premier, while the Council of Ministers 
as a body is responsible only to the National Assembly and cannot be 
dismissed by the President. One of the potential causes of the Minis- 
terial crisis arising out of the system of ‘double investiture’ has been 
remedied by this article. The Premier is no longer required to stand 
at the door of the Nationa] Assembly begging a vote of confidence, 
while foyming the Ministry. As a normal constitutional practice, the 
Coungil of Ministers is, no dou t, collectively responsible to the 
Nation] Assembly. Art. 49 states that “the Premier, after delibera- 
tions by the Council of Ministers, shall make the Government res pon- 
sible, before the National Assembly for its programme or should 
occasion arise for a declaration of general policy’’, ‘‘when the National 
Assembly adopts a motion of censure the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment shall thereby be questioned. Such a motion is admissible only 
if it is signed by at least one-tenth of the members of the National 
Assembly ...... the motion of censure may be adopted only bya 
majority of the members co.nprising the Assembly" (art. 40, para Tz 
If the motion is lost, another motion of censure cannot be introduced 
during the samé session. When the National Assembly adopts a 
motion of censure, or when it disapproves the Programme of a declara- 
tion of General policy of the Government, the Premier must hand 
the resignation of the Government to the President of the Republic 
(art. 50). The fall of the Governments in quick succession has been 
«ought to be remedied by art 12, paragraph I, which declares that 
“the President of the Republic may, after consultation with the 
Premier and the Presidents of the Assemblies, declare the dissolution 
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.of the National Assembly”. Only the working of the present Cone / 
stitutions can say whether these provisions can remedy the minis- 
terial instability in France? 


arr “PRESIDENT 

“The great loser in the new Constitution,” writes Mr. Sal 
Tas in the New Reader, ‘‘is clearly Parliament, but the Premier and 
his cabinet gain only partially. The real winner is the President 
of the Republic. And this powerful Frasident is neither directly 
elected nor responsible to the directly elected National Assembly” 7 
unlike the President of the Fourth Republic, the President of the 
Fifth Republic is nota creation of the legislature. “The President 
of ihe Republic shall be elected, for seven years by an electoral 
college comprising the members of Parliament, of the General 
Councils and of the Assemblies of the overseas Territories, as well 
as the elected representatives of the municipal councils" (art 6). 
The President of the Fifth Republic has broader constitutional 
functions and a more positive role to play than the President of the 
Fourth Republic had. The Presidential seat is more exalted in the 
new constitution. Apart from his routine functions, “the President 
shall see that the constitution is respecied. He shall ensurg,*by his 
arbitration, the regular functioning of the public -powers, as well as 
the continuity of the State. He shallbe the guarantor of national 
independence of the integrity of the territory, and of respect for com- 
munity agreements and for treaties” (art. 5). His famous emergency 
powers are shaped to this end for he may assume them ''when the 
institutions of the Republic, the independence of the nation, the 
integrity of its territory, or the fulfilments of its international com- 
mitments are threatened in a grave and immediate manner and the 
regular functioning of the constitutional publie powers is interruptgd’’ 
“tit. 16).. Thus, in the constitutional as well as political Crisis the 
President plays a vital role by taking “measures required by these 
circumstances, after official consultation with the’ Premier and the 
Fresidents of the Assemblies, as well as with the Constitutional 
Council" (art. 16). “With his authority rooted in the country rather 
then in Parliament; this watch dog of the nation’s general interests 
is entrusted with the measure of power needed to save France from 
the consequences of Governmental weakness or collapse." * As we 


7 Quoted in Modern Review—Oct. 1958, p. 261. ° ; s 


8 Bee Ki uas 6,1959. 
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i „have already noticed, *the President is an’ important factor in the 
Sphere of legislation. Above all, “the President of the Republic 
shall be the guarantor of the independenge of the Judicial authority" 
(art 64). It is significant that the Presidential seat is‘ occupied by a 
man of the calibre of General Charles De Gaulle. He assumes his 
Office with one immense advantage; he is supported by ‘the national 
confidence such as no sovereign since the days of Nepoleon I has 
ever enjoyed. ''He brings to the new office of President a concen- 
‘tration of personal prestige and political authority that is unique in 
the last one hundred and fifty years of French history,” ° 


9 Ibid. 
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THE SREGIAL FEATURES OF THE KAVYA- 
PRAKASAVIVARANA: A RARE COM- 
` MENTARY ON THE 
KAVY APRAKASA 


TRILOKANATHA JHA 
Research Scholar, Mithila Research Institute, Darbhanga 


Despite the fact that the Kdvyaprakasa of Mammata hardly 
shows any sign of unique originality it is the only treatise of its type 
which has always found a favour and a following at the hands of 
scholars. Though only a brilliant compendium of the views of the 
majority of preceding theorists of poetry the Kdvyaprakasa attracted 
a host of commentators from every corner of India. The elites of 
Mithila too held it in high esteem and came forward with their novel 
interpretations blended with critical emendations and it is a matter of 
delight that the best commentary on it known so far is the Kavyapra- 
dipa—a chdyatikd by MM. Govinda Thakkura of Mithila. Besides 
this there are several other commentaries on the Kdvyaprakdgg® by 
Maithila scholars. Among these the Kdayaprakaéavivarana of MM. 
Gokulanütha Upadhyaya and the Kavyakaumudi of MM. Devanitha 
Thakkura (s/o. MM. Govinda Thakkura) deserve special mention. 

In the present article we purpose to throw light, in brief, on the , 
salient features of MM. Gokulanatha's Kdvyaprakdsavivarana, a 
sympathetic perusal of which has aroused in us an extraordinary 
reverence for the author’s scholarship in the realm of Sanskrit poetics. 
The commentary deserves an unbiased appreciation for the clarity 
of exposition, lucidity of style, analysis of the issues and critical 
amewements in the text. Itis replete with the brilliant arguments 
of a logician, the poetic imagination of a poet-dramatist and the 
critical evalutions of a critic. As regards MM. Gokulanatha’s erudi- 
tion we cannot help quoting the late Prof. Dineshchandra Bhatta- 
charva, who in his recently published 'History of Navya-Nydya in 
Mithila records as follows :— 

"MM. Gokulandtha Upadhyaya: the greatest academic figure 
of Mithila during the last 400 years. There is hardly any branch of = 
Sanskrit literature which has not adorned by his masterly pen 
He wrote learned works, big and small, on Nyaya, Vaisesika, Vedanta. - 


doe a ; 
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Philosophy of Grammar, Rhetorics, Poetry and Drama, Astronomy 
and "Astrology, Civil laws as well as ‘Rituals. 'U pfortunately no 
attempt has yet been made to give a complete picture of ^his literary 
achievements and properly assess the value of his wouks which are 
likely to reach three figures in total number.” ' 
MM. Gokulanàtha flourished, as the late Prof. Bhattacharya 
holds, between the second half of the seventeenth and the first quarter 
`of the eighteenth centuries. ‘‘Gokulanatha was born, so far we can 
ascertain’’, he observes, “im the decade 1640-50. A.D.” 2 “The 
date of his death would fall in our surmise," he further observed, 
‘fin the decade 1730-40 A.D.” ° Š 
In the year 1925 while introducing the Amrtodaya,* a drama by 
MM. Gokulanatha the late MM. Mukunda Jha Bakhéi for the first 
time pointed out that besides other works the author of the Amrtodaya 
wrote a commentary on the KévyaprakdSa also. It is called 'Kavya- 
prakaéatikà' in the following list of MM. Gokulanatha’s works given 
by MM. Mukunda Jha Bakhéi.* 


1. Cakrarasmih. 


9. Didhitividyotah. 
.9: MNyáyasiddhántatattvam. 
2. Mithydtvaniruktih. 
° 5. Padavakyaratnakarah. 
6. Dikkálanirüpanam. 
7. Kusumüfijalitippanam. 
8. Rasammahüárnavah. 
e 9. Küàvyaprakásatika. 
10. Lüághavagauravarahasgam. 
ll. Saktivàdah. 
19. Kundakàdambar. 
° 18. Kadambari. : 
= 
14. Kêdambaripra$nottarani. 
15. Kddambarikirtislokah. 
16. Hkavali. 
17. Vrttatarangini. 
18. Suddhivivekah. 


1 History of Navya-Ny&ya in Mithila p. 193, published by Mithila Institute of Post. 


= Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning, Darbhanga, 1958, 


2 op. cit. p. 193, 

3 op. cit. p. 195. 

4 Muzaffarpur, 1925. 

5 Vide the Amrtodaya. p. 2 (introductjon). \ 
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19. Aésaucanirnayah. 

20. Sivasatakam, f 

91. Mêsamimamsa. And ; 
22, Ametodayanatakam." 


Immediately after the publication of the Amrtodaya Maithila 
Kavifekhara Pandito Badarinitha Jha began his search for the 
Mss. of MM. Gokulanütha's commentsry on the Kavyaprakáía and, 
after some years (we cannot give the exact year of publication 
as it is not mentioned in the booklet published) he got published the 
first ullàga—ihe portion he had been able to procure by that time.’ 
But this did not extinguish the fire rather it added fuel to it. 
The Kavigekhara began’ his work with greater zeal with the result 
that this day he has been able to cohsult some four or five incompleta, 
and partly destroyed MSS of the commentary. On a collation of 
these he has reconstructed the commentary on the first four ullásas 
as well as on the beginning portion of the fifth ulldsa ending in—. 
“atra nāyakavrttānto ‘rthasaktimiilo vasturūpo nirapeksaravikama 
limwr!tàntadhyüropena?! va sthitah''° 

I had the privilege of working on these manuscripts under his 
guidance and I give below the results of my preliminary study of 
this commentary. 

In the invocatory verse of the first alldsa the contemplated 
commentory is called ‘Kavyaprakasikdgayatika’. But from the 
colophons we gather that the commentary is entitled ‘Kévyaprakaéavi- 
varana’. j 

On a perusal of the commentary it transpires that MM. 
Gokulanatha had written probably a complete commentary on the 
whole of the Kavyapraka$a. In one place the commentary reads 
“tatra ca | müdhuryagunübhivyafijakavarncjanità ^ cittadrutir eva 
kdraggin iti navame vaksyatt’’ (p. 136).* . °. 

It indicates that while commenting upon the fourth ulldsa the 
commentator had in his mind the subject-matter going to be 
introduced in the ninth. But this reference to the ninth ulldsa does 
not conclusively prove that the commenta:or had commented upon 


1 To this we add one, as the subsequent pages of the article will show,—the Madàlasá, 
a drama by MM. Gokulan&tha from which be cites verses in his Kavyaprakdéavivarana, 

: The late Prof. Bhattacharya records one more work of MM, Gokulanatha, It is the 
Khandenakuthara preserved in ihe MS form in Raj Library. Darbhanga. 

2 Chowkbamba, Benares. The name of the Kaviéskhara does not appear in the 
booklet. It is because of the fact that the publisher was waitingfor the completion e ot the 
book. 

3 Vide p. 204 oft tof the pes copy Edition. 


4 The pages refer to those cf the press copy of the commentary. 
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up ‘to. that portion of the text rather it is tantarnount to -a support “40 
a bold conjecture. p, 
In tHe available portion of the commentary we come across at 
least sume eighteen verses composed by MM. Goku¥:natha himself. 
. Of these nine are the verses occurring in the beginning and the end 
of the ullasas—the five invocatory and the four concluding verses. 
“On a study of these verses it appears that the commentator was a 
devotee of Siva. He pays obeisance to Paramàtman,  Dhürjati, 
Purari,? and Girijahastavalamba.* Butin one of the verses we find 
him paying homage to Krsna’ while in another to Vignu® also. 
However, this does not go against the Maithila tradition. For, the 
people of Mithilà primarily worship the six gods simultaneously— 
Sürya, Ganapati, Agni, Durga, Siva and Vignu. And it is only 
secondarily that they are devoted to any particular god or goddess. 
Besides these nine verses five are cited from the Amrlodaya, a 
drama by the commentator himself. In four’ of them he mentions 
the Amrtodaya by name while in one? he does not mention it. He 
simply says that it is a verse of his Probably he omits it because 
that verse is too popular to be referred to along with its original 
sourge. The commentator explains all these verses of his in detail 
bringing out the subtle nuances, the propriety of words used, the 
sertes of suggestions and soon. Onan examination of these verses 
we find at least some alternative readings, if not all better ones. 
The Kàvyaprakasacivaranam reads '$uciparipüka sucüm agocaro 'si 
‘in lieu of the Amrtodaya-version-'ruciparipáka $ucüm  agocaro'si',? 
‘bkavasi na mam ksamah prahartum’ in lieu of ‘nrabhavasi nai'va 
pureva mam prahartum’ of the Amrtodaya*® and *parüvaravastubhedam 


1 “natva Paramütmánam SriGokulandthasarmana@ | racità Kaoyaprakasikasagatika 


fgityüi satam astu” p-1. 

2 “Ssambhedo’yam | anekaéüstrasaritàm | üvartate sarvato yalrā ‘mir bhramaganti 
Mammatagiram güdhàayà granthasah etasyo’ ttarane mama ‘vataratas tira taranyam 
bhaved eko durghatavastujütaghatanakrtye patur Dhürfatih p. 36. Í : 

3 “udghātin? yam avanir bhavanam vidüre panthah skhalanti visanena ca saftcatante 
hastavalambam ¿ha me viianoti Gauri-vaksojaparvatapulindavapuh Purdrih"’ p. 93. 

4 “padah püdaparükramena šanakair gatya nitamboccay& vakroccávacamürgadurga- 
tarenadrautgena gandopalüh esa mekhalagà nibandhadrdhagà tirnà maya mekhala prapto 
madhyamasanur atra Girijühastavalambo gati! p 939. 

Š "nigamüngagame dhanvanyanüpe? ci  'dhvani dhvanch | sumas pracaratah 
Krsnapüthoda tvayi nirbharah’’ p. 238. s . 

5 *Laksmitaditpayodasya — kürunyümrlabindudhih — viraràma — maruprüntakünt Gra- 

e taranaérmah'' p. 92. 
. * p. 281 (1-1); p, 238 (111.20) ; p. 235 (IV-781 and p. 236 (I-18). 

8 Amrtodaya-I-6 quoted on pp. 235, 236. 

9 vide Amrtodayanütakam-1-6." 

10 vide ibid-1V-78, 
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aTepya nirortàn upaiti” in,lieu of ‘parāparavastvabhedam “aroma 
nirorlimiN ypaili `of the Amrtodaya.! Of these the Kavyaprakdsa- 
vivarana- vergion in the first case is better than the Amrtodaya- 
versior, in the stcond it shows no peculiar excellence while in the 
Jast it is worse than the reading found in the Amrtodaya. 

Besides these fourteen verses there are four verses more which 
are the commentator’s own. Of them three? are from the Madàlasa 
a drama of the author hitherto unknown to the literteurs. The 


fourth one? has got no reference to any particular work of the 
commentator. 


. 


Ta that case he simply says ‘mamai’va’. We give below the full 
text of the verses cited from the MadaJasa so that art connoisseurs may 
get an extremely faint outline of the nature of this undiscovered 
drama and those interested may get some material for their further 
researches. The verses are— 

1. “ udañcitā cumbati tépasasya jatakalaparr palitojjvalà bhrith | 
sandhydghanam candrakaleva se’yart na Brahinacintamalina 
mukha$rih ||“ p. 147. l 


9 “ nirvati kramaśas tato malinatàm dsddya pakantare ksiptam 
tiksnarucau mayükhanalakair adhmaya sandhuksyate | e" 
kavyangaracayo "yam indur adhund pürnárcir arcirmisad 
duhsparsah kurute cakorarasanalehyail: sphulingairdisah || 
p. 162. 


8 “ Kuvalayasvah- are danuvamsakarira | 
akrandatkulakanyakajanabhujabhangapragalbhe grha- 
dvdrabhyarnavikatlhamanamanufatras in niline tvayi | 
smerayam Aditau trapanatamukhi tapzübhir asrambhdsart 
sücibhih kadayaty akandam udaram;devidanur vidhyati || 

—p. 167 ° 


“Or these the first and the last verses are spoken by Kuvalayaéva. 
Since, as regards the first one the commentator points out—‘tli 
Kuvalayasvavacane cintimukhena jadataya Gsvddadargsanad i). The 
case of the last is too obvious. 


1 vide ibid-1-18. 

2 cited on pp. 147, 162 aad 167. 
3 cited on ps 172, vide infra. 

4 While quoting this verse the commentator simply says that itis from the Madal asa, 


T - 
nütaka. It is only in the subsequent two cases that Le becomes a bit more conscious and 


mentions that the verses are from the Madalasa of his own: ‘madiyamddlasd-yém’, Or 
we may hold that the non-mention of expression “madiya' in the very first quotabion is 
owing to the error of the seribe. 5 . 


E pide, p. a. 
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, 3 . , ç : 
a The isolated verse of the commentator referred to above is & 
‘Slows :— I : 


` “ Iuthati tatayos tarair àkrosati dhwanibhir ntanág < 


upanatarasah pratyudgamya pralicchats nimndjak | 
pibati taranibhiiya jyolsnükarambham ato mato , 
mama dahanato diptad dünodaro varundlayfah |” p. 172. 


Besides this on p. 145 of the commentary there occurs tke fullow- 
ing verse which is ascribed by tradition to MM. Gokulanatha him- 
self. But we have no sufficient reasons to believe it. For, in the 
commentary he does not poin; out that itis a verse of his, which 
ordinarily he does not fail to do. The verse reads :— 
** jahihi taralam Laksmim etam tyajā ’marapadapan™ 
hrdaya hatayà kin te cintàmaner epi cintaya | 
jatharadahanajvdlasanty@i yadi syur ami tadà 
svapitur udadher aurvam nirvápayeyur usarbudham ||” 
Tn the course of his commentary MM. Gokulanatha quotes by 
name, refers to or criticizes the following authors :— 


I. Abhinavagopdnasiguptapdda'—pp. 141, 146; Bhava- 
devabhatta on p. 141, Guntapada on p. 149. 
IL Amarasirhha on p. 162 
e III. Bharaía on pp. 119, 191, 145 and 178. 
e IV. Bhartrhari on p. 86. 
V. Bhatta (Kumaàrila) on pp. 1 and 62. 
VI. Bhaftanàyaka on pp. 128-129 and 180. 
VII. Chakravartin on pp. 45 and 50. 
VIII. Candidàsa on pp. 50, 78, 193 and 195. 
1X. Dandin on pp. 12, 17, 21, 24, 26, 34, 70 and 248. 
X. Devapàni on pp. 166 and 177. 
Xl. DLanafijaya on 174. 
a XII. Dhanika on pp. 3, 82, 120, 124, 129, 130, 135, 115, 
146, 149, 158, 160, 161, 162, 168, 164, 165, 160, ` 
168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 178, 174, 175, 176, 177 and 
178. 
XIII. Dharmadatta on p. 148, 
XIV. Dhvanikéra on pp. 28, 31 and 115; Dhvanikrt on 
p. 88. 
XV. Kālidāsa on p. 142; 


1 Bhavadevabbatts is the same se  Abhinavagopünasiguptapüda or Guptapada. 
-cn n coly known as Abbinavagupta. MM Gokulanatha says—''Abhinavagopánasigupta- 
ado balavalabhibhujango Bhavadevabhatto granthakrtà svagurur asau paryüyüntarenü 
‘UMhitah 1” p. 141. 
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` XVI. Kosakara on p.49. `. 
XVII TLaksmidbara on p. 6. , 07 
~ XVIIL. Maharaja og pp. 129, 130, 146, 161, 162, 16°, 164, 
`` x ` 168, 169,170, 171, 172, 173, 174 and 174-175; Raja 
~ 0n pp. 174 and 175; Bhojaraja on pp. 164, 163. 166 
* and 173; Bhoja on pp. 164, 166 and 175. 
XIX. Mahimabhatta on p. 67. 
XX. Mandana on p. 62. 
XXI. Mantrimanohara on p. 160 
XXII  Mudgalabhatta on p. 66. 
XXII. Narayana on p. 147. 
XXIV. Niééankaéankara on pp. 169, 171,173 and 175-176. 
XXV. Panditaraja on p. 60. 
XXVI. Panini‘on p. 43. 
XXVII. Ratnakara on pp. 2495. 
XXVIII. Sahityasudhasindhukara on rp. 148-149. 
XXIX. Sàrhgadeva on pp. 146-147, 157, 159, 161, 162, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 168, 171, 172 and 174; Sšrñga on 
pp. 174 and 175; Sárügin on pp. 163 and 205. 
XXX. Sridhara on pp. 83 and 166. 
XXXI. Umàápati on p. 88. 
XXXII. Vamana on p. 4. . 


° 
It may be noted that in the above list we come across {wo 


writers on Sanskrit poetics, whose name do rot appear even in MM. 
Dr. Kane’s History of Sanskrit Poetics. They are Mantrimanohara 
and Niséankegankara. 
Among books he quotes, criticizes and refers to the following 
besides those pointed out above.’ ^ 
1. Agnipurdna on pp. 19, 23 and 165. 
2. Almataitvaviveka on p 227. 
Bhartrharicarita on p. 158. °` 
Bhésya on pp. 49, 287. 
Cintémant on p. 55. 
Daéarüpávaloka on p. 88. 
Lildvatisiitra on p. 283. 
Pradipa (Kavyapradipa)on pp. 79, 109, 110, 117 and 233. 
Rasamahárnava (of his own) on p. 119. 
10. Sahityamimamsé on p. 18. 
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11. Sañgiaratnëkara on p. 157; Ratnakara on pp. 146-147. 


1 vide supra. ° 
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. i2. Udáttarüghava on p. 166. ; 4 
M6 ja. Utiaracarita on p 297. š 
a Visnupürüna on p. 3. ` S aum E 


Besides these there are over eighty verses cited as efroffles or 
references ‘in which the name of the authors do not appear, Some 
of them are from the famous literary compositions like the Maha- 
bharata, the Raghuvamnsa, the Vikramorvasiya, the Kumdrasambhava, 
the Malatimddhava, the Kirdtarjuniya, the Sisupilavadha, the Vent- 
Samhdra etc ete., while others are still to be identified. 

As regards MM. Gokulanàtha's critical study of the reading of 
the text we may note the following few instances :— 

I. In connection with “nd 'pi Gangdsabdas tatamiot prayo- 
jana pratipddayitum asamarthah ” he obseyves ‘‘ asamarthah iti 
tvapapathah’ (p. 82). On this point the Kavyapradipa of MM. 
Govinda Thakkura says—'' evam ‘nd ’pi... asamarthah ityddivrttau 
*badhüdikam anapeksya’ iti $eso drastavyah ‘samarthah’ iti pathe 
tu’ badhaditrayam apêk va’ iti Sesah’’.? 

Ii. Regarding ‘‘ ntrvedasthayibhdvo ‘sti santo 'pi navamo 
rasah " * the Kédvyaprakdsavivarana notes ‘‘ sthdyibhdvo’ tra iti 
püthah*' (p. 177). The Kdvyapradipa adopts a different text. It 
reads ‘ nirvedasthayibhdvakhyah santo 'pi navamo rasah "$ 

Mj. About ''tadvàn apoho vā Sabdarthah kaScid ukla iti 
granghagauravabhayat prakrlinupayoga ca na darsitam’’*> MM. 
Gokulanatha says—‘‘na pradarsitam iti püthe itind samdnadhi- 
karanyam puristve tu $abdürthena'' (p. 53). In this connection the 
author of the Kavyapradipa simply says—‘‘ ttyddimatani prakridnupa- 
yogan ma sütrakrtà darsitani ` .Š 

“IV. As regards “‘ vastveve 'ti analankdrant vastumātram ' ? 
the Kavyaprakagavivarana remarks—-'* analankaram iti tv apapdthah, 
Tatpuruse  liÀgahündsaumbhavdt, |Bahuvrihinà ca ‘lankdrabhedé- 
prgptel’’ (p. 187). 

. V In connection with the verse beginning with '* nyakkare hy 
ayam eva ° MM. Gokulanatha remarks—'' dhigdicchakrajitam . 
Révanah atra "rdhayor vyatyayena püthah prümádikah, prathamad 
hetutvárihaüahikáraprayogünupapatieh kim ebhir bhufath ityananta- 


1 Kavyaprakasa—p. 60. 
2 vide p. 40, Kavyapradipa—published NSP 1933, 
3 Kavyaprakaga, p. 117. 
4 vide, p 90. 
œ 5 Küvyaprakasa, p. 88. 
Š vide, p. 25 
s Kênyaprakêsa, p. 128. 
8 Mid, p. 804- 
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Yon kuta ityà 'kañksayam yujvale hikaraprayogah at Manirimano- 
7 hahah” (p 160). . 7 

VT. Regarding ** sadyo mdnapurigral-aglapitayd "' 1 the Kavya- 
prakatepiarana points out ““paranmuhkkam $ayitayà itt pathah 
para muklaplapitayà iii patho pardimukhi ca glapita le'ti Karma- 
dhérayah °° 6 1'4). 

VII. As regards ““ tata upádanene' yan loksana °? MM. Gokula- 
nātha opines—‘‘ laksanenai 'sà laksana ili pathe esa laksana laksana- 
laksandlaksaneno 'palaksanena kakena grhah ityädav uttrnato 'pasthà- 
pakena kakddisambandhena sadrsi bodhyete ‘ty arthah evar piirvam 
'upüdánenai 'sü laksana” iti pdthe upádcnena exa '‘rthayrahaneno 
*palaksite ‘yar laksana  ityu'paddnasabdanirvacandbhi ^ prayo 
bodhyah’’ (p. 63). 

It may be noted that the Kdvyapradipz is silent on the last four | 
of the issues discussed above. B 

As if in reply to a pertinent question that may be asked: why 
did MM. Gokulanütha write a commertary on the Kdvyaprakdsa 
when numerous other cemmentaries on the same book had already 
been written? He himself indirectly states that although several 
scholars have written commentaries on the Kdvyaprakasa and have 
brought into light some precious stones yet it still possesses a host 
of jewels which await discovery, "Towards the end of the third, ulldsa 

° 


of his Kāvyaprakāśavivarana he says :— 
e 
** manthänamandaragiribhramaraprayatnād 


ratnāni kānicana kenacid uddhrtäni | 
nano asti simpratam apdrapay dhipiira- 
garbhdvatasthagiia esa gano manindm ||” (p. 105). 
But MM. Gokulanatha is conscious of his limitations. Though 
a brilliant scholar of an extraordinariiy high calibre he is not proud 
of his learning. On the contrary he is very humble. in his expres- 
tions, He comes forward with a very modest apology—1t is:— e 


g ** ativa jarjarah potas taraniyo mahārnavah | 
kevalam upahdsdya sa mamā ’yam upakramah || (p. 35) 
This reminds us of Kālidāsa who po.itely says :— 
“ titirsur dustaram mohad udupend 'smi sägaram ° *' || 
! ibid, p. 195. 


2 ibid, p. 43 
3 Raghuvamsa, I—2 fed). 
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THE\ROLE OF FORCE IN STATE HÉ 
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From time immemorial down to the present day many thinkers 
including Buddha, Christ, Gandhi and others have said that it is 
possible to correct man’s vices and faults by love and forgiveness 
and that man is not by nature dishonest. On the other hand another 
school of thinkers including Machiavelli and Hobbes believe tĦat man 
is by nature selfish, greedy and avaricious and ¿hat man can be held 
in check only by the use of brutal, force. However much we may 
dislike the contention of the latter, we cannot deny the basic fact 
that foree—brutal force—is needed to some extent to run a state. 
History has seen hardly any example where the kings successfully 
implemented the policy of non-violence. One may point out the 
example of Ashoke. But we should not forget that within fifty years 
after the death of Ashoke the vast Maurya empire virtually went out 
of existence and India was overrun by the foreigners. Though other 
factors were there for the calamity, nevertheless the renunciation of 
force by the Maurya rulers was a vital factor for that catastrophe. 
Man is not a statue of stone or 8 piaster saint. He is a creature of 
flesh and blood with all his shortcomings and vices. Sometimes 
he may rise to great height of nobleness yet that is not the permanent 
phage in his iife. The duty of a political ssientist is to consider man 
as he is to be found in weal and woe and prescribe remedy accordingly. 
Here a political scientist is distinguished from a philosopher who is 
mainly concerned with the moral elevation of man. He is concerned 
with what ought to be, ethically speaking, whereas a political scien- 
tist’s duty is to see not only what is ethically desirable but also what 
is practically possible. Therefore, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
man cannot be corrected by simple sermons and friendly persuation. 
Without in any way underestimating the importance of the above 
factors, viz. friendly persuation, love and sympathy, it may safely bë 
concluded that coercion is sometimes indispensible. Thus a modern 
writer (B. Russel) who is a great lover of mankind writes, “Although 

“the rule of force is not a thing to be admired, and although one must 
be glad when it is replaced by something gentler and less unjust, it 
has nevertheless had a useful part to play in the development of social 
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"ainstitutions., Government is a dfficult art, and submission to G wern- 
mentNg difficult except as submission to force. In the UNS. a of 
coma nice, Governments imposed by force have played afbart which 
seems to hava been essential". Even to- day force of the State is 
needed to curb the ena s tendency of the capitalist and the anti- 
social motive of the robber. We have seen that famous men like 
Aristotle supported slavery on ground of so-called natural superiority 
and inferiority. But really speaking, slaves were not born but they 
were made by the force of sword. To prevent a recrudescence of this 
and similar systems the force of the state must play a dominant role. 
In this regard it is perfectly just to contend that “‘law is the condition 

of liberty’’. ` 

Certain pluralist and individuslist thinkers believe that the state 
should not have always the monopoly of final force in all matters. 
But almost all of them accept the power of the state through the 
backdoor. MacIver, for example, tried to solve the problem by brin- 
ging in the notion of “community”. “This is a sense of balonging 
together that people are supposed to feel in sufficient force to prevent 

“a plurality of associations from flying asunder”. The pre-eminent 
position of the state at least as the ‘‘final adjustment centre” is 
accepted by Laski and others. Hayek in his book ‘“The Road to 
Serfdom” burled a greas attack against planned economy and secial- 
ism. This was the view of Herbert Spencar also who believed that 
Socialism means slavery. Laski, on the ofter hand believed that 
-“There cannot be democracy, unless there is socialism’’.. Hayek 
also, strangely enough no doubt, favoured planning for freedom, and 
insisted that powerful monopolies must not be allowed to stifle com- 
petition. It is clear then that to achieve this a very strong state is 
needed. The capitalist demand the force of the state only as a check 
against the strike and other labour difficulties and the labours demamd 
the force for the protection of their rights. And hence Lipson was 
right when he asserted that “the only genuine pluralist now left 
would be the anarchist who wants to be rid of Government alto- 
gether. But his philosophy has never found a workable formula for 
‘its ideal of spontaneous, voluntary, co-operation''. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that the state must use force and 
that force is needed for the betterment of the people. But the 
difficulty arises with the proper role of force in the -state. What ar® 
the things it Should control and what not. Force generally takes the 
form of law and regulates man’s activities in state. Law is, there- 
fore, legalised force. To-day we are living in an age of socialism 
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we state is taking upon itself various responsibilities of citizens. ' 


The mural consequence is that the state, is passing various law, 
end men to obey certain dictates. —Disobediende n 
meted witbWXeoercion. The modern state under the garb of “friend, 
philosopher and guide” is controlling a citizen in almot every walk 
of life. But itis said by Lipson that, “the notion that a single insti- 
tution could serve all the social needs of twentieth century 
men, though a logical possibility, is no more practicable in 
view of the scale and complexity of the requirite organisation 
than the opposite extreme of anarchism’’, There are certain 
duties which the state since it indulges in forceful imposition, cannot . 
perform aptly. MacIver that is why said that “The state...... 
regulates the outstanding external relationships of man”. There are 
certain factors in this world wlfich cannot always be controlled 
successfully by the state. Certain ‘‘social forms’’ like the family 
or ‘‘social forces” viz. customs and conventions and ‘‘social motives’’ 
e.g. friendship or jealousy cannot be regulated by force alone. It is 
true that by persuation and through education state can achieve many 
things but mere force alone is not sufficient. The idealist thinkers 
believe tbat man can realise himself only by obeying the dictates of 
the gfate. In their opinion obedience to law is enjoyment of liberty. 
State, they contend, “can do no wrong". It is the embodiment 
of what is best in man. And whoever is standing against the state 
does not know his own mind and may rightly be ''forced to be free”, 
When a thief is being punished by the police the latter is helping 
the former to realise his realself. Here the police is guided by the 
concept of real will or general will whereas the thief was guided by 
the actual or unreal will. But apart from this case if we accept 
this theory that the state has a right to use force against anyone 
going against the state we are surely preparing ground for absolutism. 
For Maclver said, “the ends for which the state stands are not all 
the ends which humanity seeks''—and citizenship is not the only 
duty of man. f 

A state cannot continue for a length of time simply by use of 
force. It must have behind it the support of at least the majority 
of the population. Its laws and regulations can become successful 
only when they are willingly obsyed. A determined minority not 
to speak of a majority, we have seen, can bring disorder and anarchy 
in a state if they are not willing to obey law. Therefore, the state 
rules aot by force alone. “The root of obedience’’, Maciver says, 


“to law is not coercion but will to obey °. Coercion then is not 
8—1995P—V i 
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the only criterion of law. “Law”, said Laski, “is nob merele 

mmand, it.is also an appeal”, waen ths app:al is noi woking 
there Ng geat likelihood that law’ wil not ba respected. Pan 
occasions the existing authority tried to rule the peop without 
considering tls aspect of law and almost all the experiments sooner 
or later proved a lamentable failure. Thus writing on French 
Revolution Burns says, “The mass of men are not interested in 
their rights until they suffer physically and wentally. But all the force 
of established Government went to maintain this mass of suffering 
unt:l the dams were broken and the flooc overwhelmed the whole 
-absolute system ’’. There are philosophers like Comte who contends 
that “ force is the basis of every human society ". He supported 
his theory by drawing favourable examples from history. His idea 
is that we shall never be able to understand social science properly ‘‘ if 
we hesitate to adopt the principle of force as the basis of Government" 
Karl Marx believed that the concept of economic domination forced men 
to form the state and Government whereas Comte’s idea was that the 
urge of expansion through conquest is the main motive discernible in all 
human activities. Force of the state aad the fear of the subjects 
are the two grounds of political obligation. This contention was 
again supported by some idealist thinkers like ‘Treitschke whose 
opinion regarding the state was ““ The essence of the state iss firstly 
power; secondly power, thirdly power." And since the stafe is 
reason objectified or the march of God on earth the consent -of the 
individual is largely immaterial. The Fascists and Marxists also 
think in the same line. Mussolini did not hesitate to say, “ For 
me violence is perfectly moral, more moral than compromise.”’ 
Hobbes’, arguments would support this sheory. He believed that 
human nature is such that struggle for existence remains the true 
law of nature. Darwin is almost always brought into support this 
brutal theory of kill and survive or the theory of ‘‘ the susvivaf of 
the fittest’. Yet it is doubtful whether Darwin had in mind mere 
physical or brutal strength as the criterion of fitness. 

Green, an idealist thinker and an admirer of the greatness of the 
state said that in the formative perioc of state force was essential. 
But ‘‘ No state could maintain itself unless there were somewhere 
ecnsent to its maintenance at ieast amorg a section of the population 
and some positive will to sustain it against attack ". The examples 
of the French, American, Russian, Ch:nese and Indian evolutions 
are clear indications in support of this theory. In India we fought 
mainly non-violently against a first class modern power of the world 
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Ming vastly superior weapons and force. They had to give way 
to NODE pressure of publie opinioa in this “country, tho 

of cour&e other external factors helped to some measure. p Dfwever, 
force thatan be used is not physical but moral. L 

The main duty of the state is to act as the “ hindrance to 
hindrances ” or to remove certain barriers from man’s path to good 
life. And if need be for this the state can coerce men who are un- 
willing to send their children to school or sn empldger who is exploit- 
ing his labourers. Thus, Green says, ““ the only acts which it ought 
to enjoin or forbid are those of which the doing or not doing, from 
whatever motive, is necessary to the moral end of society’’s Green 
like Aristotle believed that the state came into existence to make life 
possible and continued to exist to make life good. But good life in 
a state can hardly exist if right of Citizens are not accepted. If rights 
are respected by the state it would mean the force of the state has a 
restricted role to play. 

The force of the state expressed through law has got a limited 
sphere of action because of two factors as pointed out by MacIver 
and others viz. (1) it is universal and (2) it has the power of coercion. 
Green’s opinion was that ‘‘(1) only external acts can be matters of 
(politigal) obligation proper, (2) the ideal of law must be determined 
by reference to the moral end which it serves". But it must be 
remémbered that law cannot control morality. If law comes to 
control morality, said Maclver,, it would mean suicide of morality. 
Law cannot enter into man’s mind. Itis true that law can regulate 
man's external activities but man i8 free in his mind. In this respect 
Green was right when he asserted “that legal obligations—obligations 
which can possibly form subiect of positive law—can only be obliga- 
tions to do or abstain from certain acts, not duties of acting from 
certain motives, or with a certain dispositions". Some fields are 
there where the state should not poke its nose. One is the field of 
morality. State would be a clumsy instrument if it perform : certain 
duties, as MacIver pointed out—‘‘we do not sharpen peucils with 
an ase”. Force cannot convince, it cannot persuade, force can 
secure my obedience to law against my will but if can never have 
my allegiance against my will. It may make me act but it cannot 
make me think against my wil Ethical or moral law has a different 
appeal from political law. We obey law not because the law is 
always good but because of the realisation that social stability cannot 
be aehieved without it. Defiance leads to disorder. Thus when 
Socrates criticised the Athenian system of Government and was con- 
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emned to death he was given the chance to escape but he retad 
nds that loyalty to tle laws of the state had a greater #faim 
on a mahan his own safety. And the claim of Laski that% citizen 
is to obey ay by judging its content by bis reason and honscience 
is not a sound principle of state; for peac2 and stability in the state 
can never be achieved by such a principle. The minority in a democra- 
tic state though opposing a law obeys that law when itis passed in 
Parliament simply for the sake of stability in the state. But no 
such overriding consideration arises in case of moral laws, for when 
we obey law on ground of interest it is not morality proper. Morality, 
according to Green, is the disinterested rerformance of self-imposed 
duties. The ethical qw is a kind of self-legislation, ‘“‘The ethical 
appeal'", said MacIver, “is always to th= individual's own sense of 
what is right and wrong, in the last resort always to his sense of what 
is good and evil". So is the case of religion—love for God is for 
love's sake and not for anything else. Moreover, where there is 
sponteneity and variety compulsion cannct be used. If force is used 
in this field the very purpose of Jaw will be defeated". To turn all 
moral obligations into legal obligations”, said MacIver,” would be 
to destroy inorality.' A mau may be reformed or prevented from 
committing any crime on point of beyone:s but to make people fruth- 
ful or grateful by an Act of Parliament would prove to be a great 
failure. The state may force a son to look after bis father ih his 
old age. Butif the son is reluctant the main purpose of law will 
noi be served. Regard for father or love for wife caa never be 
created by the force of the state. But this does not mean that the 
state has nothing to do in the field of morality. All that the «tate 
can do is to ‘‘maintain the condition of life in which morality shall 
be possible." Because of its universal nature of application political 
laws are narrow in their scope. And hence ''tbe sphere of morality 
can never be coincident with the sphere of political law. Moratity 
is always individual and always in relation to the whole presented 
situation, of which the political fact is never more than an aspect”, 
Morality is rooted in universa] values as irierpreted by the individual. 
This consideration applies also in case of public opinion. The 
very foundation of democratic Government is based on opinion and 
the progress of a Government depends on the progressive opinion 
of the people. MacIver contends, “th= state should not seek to 
control opinion, no matter what the opinion may be.” This view 
was supported by Laski in his inimitable style. “The view I am 
concerned to urge” writes Laski, “is ibat from the standpoint of 
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Nf state the citizen must be left unfettered to express either indivi» 
TA concert with others any opinigns he happens to hol 
MacIve\ imposed some limitations on this prine'ple'by gel T that 
incitemen\ to break the laws of the state cannot be permi People 
may critise the laws of the state and can bring na by peaceful 
means. But Laski went so far as to say that a citizen along with 
his friends may demand the overthrow of the state ‘‘by armed revolu- 
lion". And in so doing Laski demanded the protection of the state. 
No state can give such a blank cheque to its citizens, because it would 
surely lead to chaos and anarchy. But this much can be safely told 
that the citizens should be given the right to freedom of expression. 
A democratic government is carried on by discussion. And every 
government is an experiment going through trial and error. And 
so long a man is not preaching an&rchy he should not be put down. 
“A government’? Laski rightly said, “can always learn more from 
the criticism of its opponents than from the eulogy of its supporters. 
To stifle their criticism is at least ultimately to prepare its own 
destruction.” Truth can come out only through discussion and 
criticism of the authority of the state is the surest index to its hold 
upon the allegiance of the community. If authority is based simply 
on force it cannot achieve anything, for force invokes force, Opinion 
or beflef can never be controlled by force. ’‘Opinion’’, said MacIver, 
“cAn be fought only by opinion". “Force comes as a brutal alien 
to a sphere that is not its own.'' Our experience of historical events 
tell that force allies itself easily with falsehood as with truth. To 
` invoke force in support of any opinion” is a blasphemy against truth”. 
Its assault is directed against personality and hence nation’s growth 
is stunted as it attacks moral “courage and the principle of life. A 
man is reduced to the category of beasts and slaves or an automaton 
having no wil power. It helps man to become demoralised, for said 
Maclyer “where law bids men believe it makes them hypocrites or 
rebels." We must remember that spirit cannot be coerced. The 
limit lies in the fact that force dwarfs and cramps morality. 
Force is needed to subdue force used -by the citizens either 
in the name of some religion or other. Hobhouse considered that in 
a state both liberty and authority are needed. They are nof to 
supplant but supplement each other. Both of them are needed for the 
realisation of the latent facultier of individuals. However powerful a 
Government may be it cannot bring any cbange, praise-worthy though 
. they are, simply by force of arms. The lamentable example of king * 
` Amanulla of Afganisthan clearly states this. He like Peter the great 
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of Russia tried to introduce modern civilisation in his country. yf 

both of them were great failuree. Amsnula had to flee m . 

kidam for fear of life. Both of them were powerful kings fit mere 
power c X not achieve the desired end. MacIver was fight when 
he said, N. when attacked attacks law in turn, attacks not 
only tbe particular law which opposes it, brt, what is more vital, the 
spirit of law-abidingness.’’ 

If people cannot be ruled except by constant use of force then, 
there is something very defective and dangerous in the state system. 
Force may act as medicine to state life. T: may be prescribed to cure 
special and temporary type of disease of the state. But medicine 
cannot be the daily food of man without seriously injuring the body 
and in the same way Use of force cannot te the normal feature of 
state without jeopardising the body pelitic. As Mill said, “The worth 
of the state, in the Jong run, is the worth of she individuals composing 
it, a state which postpones the interests of their mental expansion 
and elevation to a little more of administrative skill ...... a state 
which dwarfs its men in order that they may be more docile instru- 
menis in its bands even for beneficial purposes—will find that with 
small men no great thing can really be accomplished.”’ 

There are three important theories regarding the role of force in 
punishing a criminal. The retributive theo-y means that it $s the 
nature of law to pay back a violation of itself by a violent return, *e., 
an order a man disturbs will disturb him ia order to restore itself. 
This eye-for-an-eye policy does not take into account the background 
of the commission of crime and bence force should not be used on: 
this principle. š 

The second principle is the principle cf deterrance or prevention. 
This theory has been supported by man? important thinkers like 
Green, Bosanquet and Barker. In the opinion of Barker punishment 
“exists to prevent all minds including that o: the offender from gegle£- 
ting or rejecting the content of common conviction.’ According to 
this theory the most important aim of punishment is to prevent others 
would-be criminals from committing the same offence. That is to 
put before society an object lesson. As Gren said the aim of punish- 
ment or use of force against a criminal is not to cause pain for the 
sake of causing it ‘‘nor chiefly for the sake of preventing him, indi- 
vidually, but to associate terror with th» contemplation of the crime 
in the minds of others who might be tempted to commit it."  But^ 
mere force cannot achieve the desired end. If this theory is accepted | 
it will clearly mean that the seriousness of a crime ia to be measured ` 











his theory uses man as a machine to bet 
benefit bu\ for others. Others will get a lesson at his / 
Kant said no man should be treated as a means rather eferyone should 
be considered as an end in himself. 

There is another school of thinkers who gives a psychological and 
sociological explanation of the commission of crime. Criminals they 
believe are not born, they are made by certain social conditions. 
Wrong doing is not the deliberate action of the wrongdoer but the 
automatic and inevitable action of persons for which society Js respon- 
sible. Hate the sin not the sinner—seems to by their motto. They 
contend that since offenders are the natural product of a given society 
force should not be used against them with a view to exterminating 
them from the world. They should be given the chance to correct 
themselves and no one is incorrigible. Reform the society and there 
will be hardly any criminal. 

In socialist countries like U.8.8.R. legal reforms were based on 
this principle and capital punishment was abolished. 

Plato’s conception was that punishment’s aim is reformation 
since crime is a disease by which the criminal is visited. ‘No punish- 
ment “inflicted according to law,” he said, “is inflicted for the sake 
of farm,.but in order to produce one of the two results—either to 
make the sufferer better, or to make him less bad than he would have 
been without it.” Plato believed that administration of law was 
‘education, punishment should aim at reformation, its main purpose 
was to produce in the offender’s mind an impression which could 
change his character. Of course Plato did not reject totally the deter- 
rant theory and he accepted its importance in society. He never 
accepted the retributive theory. The drawback of the deterrant 
theory is that there may be a yreat tendency on the part of the judge 
to be severe in administering judgment if he is guided by this theory. 
Tf force is used against a criminal in excess or if he is killed for his 
crime we take away from him the last opportunity of becoming a 
good citizen again. ‘Individuals are not made for law but law is made 
for the benefit of the individual. Plato in his book Laws advocated 
that reformation of the criminal should be the most important cri- 

«terion of punishment and prevention is only secondary and conse- 
quential, force therefore, should play a rather unimportant part in 
- human society to-day because of a tremendous transformation in the 
Psychological make-up of man. Modern man as Russel argued, 












iNbecause of law and force but because murder 
form part ur habit. And hence the part played by fore in earlier 
days does not suit it to-day. In earlier days the prime duties of force 
were negative t.e., to prevent some wrong Coing by brutal means and 
ihe wrong doer was not given the chance to amend himself. But in 
modern iime the use of force should be very limited and law should. 
cease to be mere command only. Its nature should be an appeal. 

Men are not by nature always hypocrites and liars. It is the 
defective system of society that make men inhuman. Therefore, not 
the use of force bÑ a sympathetic attitude towards social evils like 
poverty, inequality, illiteracy etc., can make our society much better. 
Force is needed to curtail the’ egoistic and anti-social tendency of 
man but these are diseases created by defective and partial social set- 
up. People should be given such education as may create in their 
mind the importance of social goodness. It is not the self but the 
universal that is important, social instincts and social bias shonld 
replace the individual instinct and bias It is possible, I firmly 
believe, to regulate even the sentiments and passions of man (and not 
only his outward action) by bringing in a chanye in social sysgems. 
When society is thus reformed through education and persuation the 
role of force will automatically become insignificant in state life. ° 
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1. THE POST-GRADUATE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 


The centenary of this premier university of Jndia was celebrated 

with due eclat in January, 1957. A dignified commemoration volume 
was brought out with contributiéns of distinguished scholars. But 
no attempt was made therein to write a systematic connected history 
of the study of English or of any other branch of study in the Calcutta 
University. An earlier brochure, much smaller in size and more 
"limited in scope, printed privately under the inspiration of the then 
Vire-Chancellor, Professor Pramatha Nath Banerjea, traced briefly 
the development of the Post-Graduate studies in Arts from 1907 
to 1948. An independent and thorough study of the growth and 
expansion of the study of English in the University of Calcutta, 
which had the honour of pioneering English education in this country, 
is worth undertaking. Even the pursuit of one of the smaller 
sections of this possible larger study, namely, the survey of the 
‘beginning and development of the study of English at the Post- 
Graduate stage, may be attempted. 


The University of Calcutta was founded under Act No. II of 
1857, passed by the Legislative Council and granted the Governor- 
General’s assent on the 24th January, 1857. But after its foundation 
under the Act of Incorporation, for about half a century, the university 
remained exclusively an affiliating and ‘examining body. Its activities 
were confined to the recognition of academic institutions of a certain 
educational standard, and to conducting different examinations for 
testing the acquisitions and merits of candidates presented by them. 


The idea of teaching and research at the university stage was 

yet premature. Even the question of suitable books for study did 

“not engage the attention of the university before 1881. Towards 
_the end of that year the Senate directed the Syndicate to ask the 
`. Faculty of Arts to appoint permanent Boards of Studies chosen from 
among their own members for the selection of text-books. Several 
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along with “Nat of other studies, did nzt come earlier thah the late 
first decade of the present century. It was only the Regulations 
framed under the Indian Universities Act of 1904 that provided 
opportunities for the expansion of the University from an affiliating 
and examining agency to a centre of -igher studies and original" 
research. And from the very inception of Post-Grarluate studies 
English occupied an important place amora the humanities, a position 
which it enjoyed for about fifty years uzzil after Independence when 
the Indian language. Political Science, and Economics gradually 
received more attention and attracted a larger number of students. 

Between 1910 and 1916 only a small beginning was made in 
providing for English studies in the Post-Graduate stage. The 
Professorship of English Language and Literature along with those 
of Comparative Philology, Philosophy, Ancient Indian History and 
Culture and Higher Mathematics, was created as a result of t 
inspiration received from King George tae Fifth during his Corona- 
tion visit to India in 1911-1912. In reply to an address presented 
by the Senate he observed, “ No University is now-a-days copplete 
unless if is equipped with Teaching Faculties in all the more important 
branches of the Sciences and Arts, an2 unless it provides ample 
opportunities for Research".  Consequenily in the Department of 
English Two Professore were appointed in the persons of Mr. R.. 
Knox and Dr. H. Stephen, and associate? with them there was a 
small body of scholars including Mr. Robi Dutt, Mr. H. C. Mafra 
and Dr. H. C. Mookerjee. 

At the beginning of the organizwi:n of the University Post- 
Graduate Department it was not intended to eliminate M.A. studigs 
in the affiliated colleges where partial prov.sion for them had already 
existed. Thus lectures were being delivered in these colleges on 
parts of some subjects. English classes for the Post-Graduate 
students were held at the Presidency College, Calcutta, and at Cotton 
College, Gauhati. Similarly, Post-Graduate classes in Philosophy 
were held at the Scottish Churches Co'lege, Calcutta. All these 
were continued even long after the University Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment had started functioning, the objective of which was rather toe 
effectively supplement the work done in the colleges by arranging | 
for more thorough work at the University. Though these Post-.. ^ 
Graduate classes in the colleges were <:scontinued when the Post- 
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Aavate teaching in the University was fully organized and concen- 
tratéd, quite recently, after the passing of the Calcutta oo a 
Act oINQ51, some of the constituent and atñliated colleges startgge t 
revived Post-Graduate teaching partially. Bangabasi Colle, = 
has started Post-Graduate teaching in Bengali, and phon esidency 
College, Calcutta, has revived the Post-Graduate classes in English. 

In his convocation address of 1908 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
observed, “During the last months the Senate has arranged for a large 
number of Uuiversity Lecturers for the benefit of Post-Graduate 
students, and it is worthy of note that although we have not found 
it praclicable to make adequate provision for all branches of study, 
literary and scientific, provision has heen made for lectures, which 
were urgently needed.’’ English was among the few subjects for 
which provision was made at the garliest stage. 

Measures to concentrate Post-Graduate studies in the university 
were taken later only when it was felt that these were receiving less 
and less attention in the affiliated colleges. By 1916 it was realised 
that the dual arrangement of Post-Graduate studies in the Colleges 
and at the University was not helpful towards their development in 
a co-ordinated comprehensive, and efficient way. In the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth the 
desire for higher studies among the middle classes in Bengal was 
evident in such an increasing measure and the demand for qualified e 
men expanded so rapidly that the affiliated colleges, already overbur- 
dened with undergraduate work, could hardly cope successfully with 
. this requirement. It was proving increasingly difficult to contro] Post- 
Craduate studies in the colleges so as to co-ordinate them with the 
work done at the university and to make them conform to the desired 
standard. So the University made direct arrangement for teaching 
the more important subjects in all their branches irrespective of what 
was done in the colleges. And the process of concentration was 
satisfactorily completed with the requisitioning of the services of 
the qualified people in the colleges as Part-Time Lecturers in the 
University Post-Graduate Department. 

As early as 1912 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee endeavoured to procure 
the services of an able man like Professor H. M. Percival, who was 
then living in retirement in England, to organize the Post-Graduate 
English Department, though the efforts were not successful, as 

“Professor Percival could not return to active life in India because of 
_ indifferent health. He, however, promised Sir Asutosh to help the 
"` Progress of Buglish studies in Indian Universities by undertaking the 
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. preparation of standard editions, suitable for Indian students, ON, 
classics of English literature. And he fulfilled his promise to fome 
ext by bringing out excellent editions of some of the Morks of 
Shakesp N of Milton. I 
After thy recommendations of the Calcutta University (Sadler) 

Commission, 1917, for the establisbmert of a full-fledged teaching 
university, when the Post-Graduate studies were stabilized under the 
control of the Councils of Post-Graduate teaching, the Department of 
English was also fully expanded, and henceforward it had one or two 
Professors and a full contingent of Lecturers. The Post-Graduate 
teaching Departments of the university functioned in an organized 
way since 1917, and, English from the beginning remained the most 
popular of the dep vimants until quite recently Economics rose to 
that eminence. In December, 1928, a Committee of Enquiry. with 
18 members and the Reverend W. S. Urquhart as Chairman was set 
up to scrutinize the activities and needs of the different Post-Graduate 
departments of studies, and its report was discussed by the Senate 
in March-April, 1930. While appreciating the work of the English 
Department, the Committee recommended some measures for the 
expansion of the Department in matier of teaching and research. 
Since 1917 the affairs of every Post-Graduate department had been 
conducted by a Board consisting of all the teachers of the depastment; 
the chairman used to be elected at the early stage, and even a qart- 
time teacher might be, and occasionally was, elected to thé position. 
After the reorganisation of 1932 the Senate at the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee of the Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching 
appointed a teacher of the Department, usually a Professor, Head of 
the Department to be responsible for any administrative work of the 
department in his charge. Under tkat old order Professor J. G. 
Banerjee, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, and M. M. Bhattacharya were 
successively Professcr and Head of the Department of Englieh. 
Since the Calcutta University Act of 1951 all executive powers have 
been vested in the Vice-Chancellor who is also the President of the 
Counci] of the University College cf Arts, and the Heads of the 
Departments are responsible for academic matters to the Academic 
Council. Miss. A. G. Stock is Professor and Head of the English 
Department in the new order. 






II. TEACHERS or ENGLISH 5 


In the second quarter of the uineteenth century when English 
‘education was introduced in India much difficulty was feli even as 
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£L as the thirties and forties in securing the services of capable men 
foN teaching English literature and language at the higher stages.” 
Amon\the civilian and commercial sections of Huropeans who e to 
this couhtry there were not many who were qualified as fof as willing 
to accept such positions. Missionaries in Calleutta, Mdras, Bombay, 
as well as in moffusil centres, like Serampore and Berhampore, and 
hill stations like Darjeeling and Simla, provided competent teachers 
. of English for the institutions established and run by the Churches. 
` Also the Army proved a fruitful recruiting ground for Professors of 
English. ‘‘Corporal Graves, a graduate of Trinity College, , Dublin, 
was in 1831 drawn from the artillery into teaching. Leonidas Clint, 
a Prizeman and Senior Optime of Trinity Cgllege, Cambridge, had 
also joined the artillery; after some negotiations his discharge was 
purchased in 1838, and he was appointed Master of English in the 
Hindu College, Calcutta. David Lester Richardson had been a 
captain in the Army before he became a teacher of English in the 
Hindu College. A subcommittee was appointed by the General 
Committee of higher education for ascertaining and reporting which 
persons duly qualified were willing to be appointed as teachers of 
English and on what terms,” 

, For conducting examinations in English the services of 
perscnages high-placed in the state were sought and they themselves 
dié not think it below their dignity to lend a helping hand. English 
papers in the examinations were set by the most distinguished men 
available. Even the Governor-General did not disdain to set a 

: question paper in English. Lord Auckland was the examiner in 
Epglish for the Hindu College examination of 1839-40. He set an 
essay on Moral Courage and the composition of one Dulal Chandra 
Roy was judged best by him. 

Western and Southern regions of India were more fortuuate in 
fecurjng the services of civilian teachers of English even earlier than 
Eastern India. In Bombay as early as 1835 two professorships for 
teaching the English language and the Arts, Sciences and Literatures 
of Europe, named after Elphinstone, were endowed from a public 
fund to commemorate the services of Mountstuart Elphinstone. And 
the two first Elphinstone Professors, Harkness and Orebar, started 
their work by delivering lectures on English Literature and Language 
in the Town Hall in Bombay. Good teachers of English were later 

“drawn from prominent Indians. Mahadev Govind Ranade was 

_ appointed Professor of English and History at the Elphinstone College, 

` and continued to teach in the College till 1871. 
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The Hindu College in Calcutta and its successor the Preside! 
` College bad. tho, privilege pf having on the staff quite a good n é 
of qualified Englishmen as teachers of Engish. Some of t were 
principal NG well. The” Centenary volume of the Presidency College 
lists a noble Yalaxy, including among others the following: Major 
D. L. Richardson, Robert Hand, J. Sancers, W. Grapel M.A. (1863), 
N. H. Thomson, B.A. (Oxon), B. B. Cowell, M.A. (Oxon), D. 
Carnduff, P. Hordern, B.A. (Oxon), Lit. 3. R. Ives, B.A. (Oxon), 
S. Robson, C. H. Tawney, M.A. (1875, G. Bellett, M.A. (1881), 
A. C. Jackson, J. V. 8. Pope, M.A. (Canta5), W. H. Paulson, B.A. 
(Oxon), W. T. Webb, M.A., A E. Gough, M.A. (Oxon), J. Mann, 
M.A. (Glass), F. J. Rowe, M. A. H. M. Percival, M.A. (Lond.), 
George Watt, C. W. R. Tapper, B.A. (Ozon), G. A. Stack, M. G. D. 3 
Prothero, M.A. (Oxon) (1904), N. Li* Hallward, M.A. (Cantab), 8. C. 
Hil, B.A. (Lond.), Charles Russel] M.A. (Oxon), H. R. James, 
M.A. (Oxon), (1907), W. W. Hornell, M.A. (Oxon), E. D. Ross, 
Ph.D., L. Tipping, B.A. (Cantab), J R. Cunningham, W. B. 
Griffith, M.A. (Oxon), E. F, Oaten, M.A (Cantab), J. R. Barro 
M.A. (Cantab) (1917), T. S. Sterling, M.A, (Cantab) 1926), J. W. 
Holme, M.A. (Liverj; R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. (Aber), A. Humphry 
House, M.A. (Oxon), J. O. Bartley, M.A. (Belfast). Many of these 
are remembered with fond affection as the ‘‘Gurus’’ of the st&lwarts 
among generations of Indian teachers of English. PDA) 

Great difficulty was experienced in securing suitable teachers of 
English at the initial stage in organizirg the Post-Graduate Depart- 
mení of the Calcutta University. On the 16th October, 1912, Vice- 
Chancellor Asutosh Mookerjee wrote to Professor H M. Percival, 
then living in retirement in London: “I have induced Mr. Heramba 
Chandra Maitra of the City College to give four lectures a week, and 
Mr. Robi Dutt, M.A., who took his Degree both here and at 
Cambridge, gives six lectures a week, But these two cannot possilly 
cover the whole course, amd the studen:s are naturally disappointed, 
specially when they compare the provision made for them with the 
ample provision made for students in some of the other subjects. 
Under these circumstances my mind nazurally goes back to you as 
the only scholar who could do justice to à considerable portion of the 
M.A. Course in English. I have hesitated for many weeks, and 
doubted whether it would be fair on my part to approach you with 
such a request after your retirement. But I have ultimately, very 
selfishly, perhaps, decided to trouble you, because, as the Sanskrit, e 
poet says, the distressed man is hkely ;o be unreasonable. I feel 
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Nee that if I could only induce you to come back to this country, - 
the question of Post-Graduate teaching in English by the Univesétty 
would bÀ instantly solved. Nothing would be better for gn, students 
than lectures by you, say, 8 or 10 hours a week, fof which the 
University would be prepared to offer an honorarium of Rs. 500/ a 
month ; and if you so desire, the appointment can be guaranteed, say, 
for five years”. 

Professor Percival did not accept the offer, since he could not 
come down to India on ground of indifferent health. 

Before the centralization of the Post-Graduate classes in the 
University English Literature aud Language for the M.A =s students 
used to be taught in the Presidency Collegea Calcutta and in the 
Cotton College at Gauhati. With the organization of the Post- 
Graduate Department the affiliated Colleges supplied many good part- 
time teachers. When the popularity of the subject reached its zenith 
near-about 1920-21 the [ull contingent of teachers numbered 22 con- 
sisting of one Professor and 21 Lecturers of whom 8 part-time 
TReturers came from the affiliated colleges, and 18 were whole-time 
teachers of the University. 

After the attainment of political independence of the country as 
interfs& in English waned, and the number of students in the subject 
fell, {he size of the staff gradually shrank In 194849 the number 
of teach@s in the English Department was 16, consisting of a 
Professor, 6 whole-time Lecturers, 6 part-time Lecturers, and 3 whole- 
time Tutors. In 1956-57 the number of teachers in the English 
Department further came down to 11, consisting of a Professor, one 
Reader, 4 whole-time Lecturers, and 5 part-time Lecturers, the 
posts of the tutors having been abolished. The question of expansion 
or rather restoration of the former strength, of the English staff needs 
besreopened in view of the increasing pressure in quite recent years 
for admission to the English Department and for implementing an 
integrated plan of effective Tutorial Classes the urgency of which can 
hardly be overemphasized as we realize the necessity of checking the 
fast-declining standard of English throughout the country in the wake 
of the nationalizaiion policy of the state in the sphere of language. 

The Chair of English was held by the following distinguished 
teachers: Professor: Robert Knox, M.A. (Oxon.) (1914-19); 
«Professor H. Stephen, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. (Aberd. (1919-27), 
formerly Professor of Free Church Institution and of the Scottish 
"Chufeh College; Professor Jaygopal Banerjee, M.A. (1927-36), 

formerly Principal of Victoria College, Cooch Behar; Professor 
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* Harendracoomar Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. (1936-40), formerly > 
cipal Rajchandra College, “Barisal, and Professor, City College, 

` Calcutta, N Secretary, Counei of Fost-Graduate Teafhing in 
Arts, Inspectr of Colleges, and Governor of West Bengal ;* Professor 
Mohinimohan Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.D. (1945-55), formerly, Pro- 
fessor, Scottish Church College, Calcutta ; Professor Amy Geraldine 
Stock, B A. (Oxon), Dip. in Ed.(Oxon.) (1956). 

Other distinguished whole-time teachers of the English Depart-| 
ment included Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, M.A. D.Litt., formerly 
Professor, Vidyasagar College, Calcutta, and later Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Linguistics and Chairman, West Bengal 
Legislative Council ; Dr. Amiya Chakraverti, M.A , Ph.D., now Visi- 
ting Professor, Howards University, P.S.A.; Mr. K. C. Mookerjee, 
M.A.; Mr. N. M. Chatterji, M.A. ; Mr. Saileswar Sen, M.A., for- 
merly professor, Hindu College, Delhi; Miss Regina Guha, M.A.; 
Mr. Jyotischandra Ghose, M.A.; Mr. Xumud Bandhu Roy, M.A. ; 
Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., LL.B., Mr. Amiyakumar Sen, 
M.A. - 

Among part-time teachers of English from the affiliated Colleges 
those who acquired distinction included the following:—From the 
Hindu, later Presidency, College came Captain David Lester Rjchard- 
son, famous in his days for his reading of Shakespeare ; Mr. J, W. 
Holme, M A. (Liver); Mr. T. S. Sterling, M.A. (Cant@b.) ; Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose, M.A. (Oxon.), one of the greatest among Indian 
Contributors to English Verse; Mr. Sushil De, M.A. ; Professor, 
Prafullachandra Ghose, M.A.; Professor Srikumar Banerji, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; Mr. Tarak Nath Sen, M.A.; end Dr. Subodhchandra Sen- 
gupta, M.A., Ph.D. With them are to be listed Professor Bejoy- 
gopal Mookerjee, M.A. from Bethune College; Rev. A. B. Johnston 
B.A. (Cantab.) and Rev. C. S. Milford, M.A. both from St. Paw's 
C.M.S. College; Prof. Scrimgier from the Scottish Churches Col- 
lege; Principal Herambachandra Maitra, M.A., and Principal 
Rajani Kanta Guha, M.A. both from the City College ; and Principal 
Rabindra Narayan Ghose, M.A. from Ripon College, Calcutta. 

In the second half of the nineteenzh century and the first half of 
the present century there were many ‘!_ustrious teachers of English 
connected with the Department of Post-Graduate studies in the 
Calcutta University. - 

Professor Jaygopal Banerji, M.A., (1872-1956) was the first 
Indian to occupy the Chair of English (1920-1936). He started his 
career as a Professor of English Liüzerature in London Missionary 
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NC in South Calcutta. Afterwards he was a professor in Ripon* 
C 


olléNe, Calcutta, and in Victoria College, Cooch Behar: His fame 
as a Professor of English Literature and particularly of English Poetry 
spread far and wide. In 1915 Pandit Madan Mohan Mal if. invited 
him to accept the post of the Professor of English Literature at the 
Banaras Hindu University. On the retirement of Dr. Stephen, Head 
cf the Department of English, Calcutta University, Prof. J. G. 
Banerji was appointed to that post by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Professor Banerjee was the Editor-in-Chief of the Calcutta 
Review ever since the journal was taken over by the University. He 
also contributed valuable articles on literature and philosophy to 
different journals. He founded the Calcutta anch of the Poetry 
Society, and whenever, in its meetings, he was requested io speak, 
he spared no pains to tune himéelf to the highest key and was keen 
to dwell on the essentials. It was the subject that drew him and not 
the number who came to listen, and though there was sometimes a 
thin attendance at the lectures, he was not to be discouraged. Men 
fea women of different cultural groups were charmed by his scholar- 
ship and the soulful exposition of ideas. He had also a profound 
knowledge of Bengali Literature in general and of the poetry of 
Rabindranath Tagore in particular. 

Those were the days not so much of research as of appreciative 
studies. Wis articles in the Calcutta Review and in other journals, 
and his contribution to the Cambridge History of English Literature 
in the form of an Addendum in respect of Indian writers in English, 
may not be so widely known to the outside public. But his repu- 
tation ag a lover and exponent of English Literature grew high with 
the years. In the Press appeared regularly reports of his lectures 
delivered at different centres of culture in Northern India, right up 
to the gates of the North-West Frontier. The reception at these 
places brought to him the realization that there were places outside 
the academic world which could appreciate his mission of life, namely, 
the enjoyment of poetry and the promotion of its understanding. 

But besides his intellectual and aesthetic gifts, there was the 
moral fibre of the man. His spirit of independence refused to bow 
before the highest authority. The old man would not bend his knee 
to any quarters. His moral strength was as impeccable as his dress, 
He combined art with austerity, imagination with simplicity, and was 
an eternal enemy of all snobbishness. 

He had an insatiable thirst for knowledge, knowledge not of 
material things, but of things spiritual. His study after his retire- 
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“ment, of Sanskrit, the Vedas and the Upanishads, showed the 
within Hts whole life has been a search for, and an appreciati f, 
the highes that has been th ought in the world. 

E Padessor Jaygopal Banerji was an aspirant after the emo- 
tional, moral, and spiritual values in lite and literature, Professor 
Prafullachandra Ghose was a mode] of thoroughness, industry, 
and - intellectual integrity in the study and teaching of litera- 
ture. They were sometimes guilty of casting aspersions on each 
other. ““Ah's and ‘Oh’s’ do not make poetry” remarked Prof. 
P. C. Ghose, obviously insinuating against the high emotional 
appeal saught by Prof. Banerji in his appreciation of poetry. “And 
mathematical acct&ecy in calculating  Helen's age when Paris 
carried her away or unloading whole basketfuls of different readings 
and emendations of the text of ‘a Shakespearian drama does not 
represent the highest form of literary stulies'', retorted back J. G. B., 
hinting rather unkindly at Professor Ghose’s untiring thoroughness 
of Scholarship. 

The centenary volume of the Presidency College describes Jee 
fessor P. C. Ghose as ''the greatest teacher of English in the annals 
of the Presidency College. While his far-reaching scholarship, amaz- 
ing mastery of English, and incomparable teaching abilities, ingluding 
a rare gift for reading, breathed life intc any topic or author "he was 
asked to teach, whether it was Poetry or Philology, Chaucer or 
Milton, the Bible or Lytton Strachey, it was on Shakespeare that he 
reached the peak of his form and gave to generations of students an 
experience that can only be described as wonderful’. 


Dr. Srikumar Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., possesses a unique power of 
analysis and elucidation of literary subtleties, though seeming to strain 
after pedantry in diction and style, of which many humorous legends 


are current. - z 
Principal Rabindra Narayan Ghose, perfectly unassuming in his 
manners, was ‘‘one of the finest teachers of English Bengal has pro- 


duced in the present century, one gifted with a rare literary sense.” 


TII. NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


From the very beginning of the M.A. Examination in the Cal- 
cutta University, even before the Post-Graduate classes were started, 
English had been a very favourite subject with students. As early 
as 1912 Asutosh Mookerjee, the then Vice-Chancellor, in his sager- 
ness to organize Post-Graduate Teaching, wrote to Professor H. M. 
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NÉ a letter, dated the 10th October, in which he pointed out the. 
larg number of candidates, namely, seventy in that year, offering E 
themselves for English. Since the inception of the Post-Graduate 
classes in the University in 1917 until recently the Ba ka of the 
English classes was quite high and unabated. Student; rushed to 
this subject in such a large number that it sometimes became a 
difüeult problem to keep them out to avoid over-congestion. Conse- 
quently English classes were always very big and unwieldy. For a 
period of a few years at the height of popularity they had to be split 
up into sections which numbered three for the Fifth Year class and 
three for the Sixth Year class. In the particular session, 1918-19, 
arrangements were made for, besides these six gengral lecture" classes, 
a large number of Tutorial groups, each consisting of 15 students. 
In the Minutes of the Senate dated the 23rd August, 1919, ina 
review of the condition of Post-Graduate studies, the number of 
students in the Department of English was stated to be 521, consis- 
ting of 300 in the Fifth Year class and 221 in the Sixth Year class. 
During the session 1920-21 the number of students in the English 
Departinent was 449, consisting of 241 in the Fifth Year class and 
208 in the Sixth Year class, compared to only 180 in the Department 
of Political Economy and Political Philosophy, which was not yet 
split up into two independent departments of Economics and Political 
Scierte. 

In the wake of Independence of India there came a craze for 
nationalization of the medium of education, and as the result, for a 
Bession or two (1947-49) the popularity of English as a subject for 
Post; Graduate studies was on the wane, and the number of students 
seeking admission to the M.A. English Class began to fall. This 
reaction, however, clearly born of the new political status of tbe 
country, was only a temporary phase, and as things settled down after a 
tinte the importance of the study of English reasserted itself, and the 
English class swelled as rapidly as it had dwindled. Since 1955 there 
is again discernible a rush for admission to the English Class, and 
admission has to be restricted for want of accommodation. In the 
session 1956-57 students in the English Department numbered 266, 
consisting of 150 in the Fifth Year class and 116 in the Sixth Year 
class, out of 8,857 in ali the Departments of Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, and Technology, that is, about 8% of the total number of 
Post-Graduate students. The demand for an expansion of the facili- 
ties for studying English as much as other popular subjects like 
"Economics, Political Sci ience, History and Bengali, is rising so high 
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-that in the near future provisions have to be made for evening D 


in these subjects, as have already been made for Commerce subj-cts. 
IV. Courses oF STUDY / 


The YN. course in English in the Calcutta University comprises 
the English literature of different periods from the Anglo-Saxon to 
the modern, a general literary history of each period, the origin and 
grewth of the English language and grammar, and the history of 
English Jiterary criticism. : 

The course is divided into two groups. Group A is predominant- 
ly literary and includes a study of modern English literature from 
Ckaucer sto the present day. Group E is chiefly linguistic and 
includes a study of Riddle and Old English, from Chaucer backward. 
The entire course is spread over eight papers, of which the first four 
are common and must be taken by all students of both the groups. 
These coinmon papers entail a study o? English literature from the 
Elizabethan to the Romantic Age, leaving out the earlier and the 
contemporary periods to be studied for specialization by either B or A 
group students. a 

In the old syllabus, prior to 1949, :he common portion consisted: 
of a paper for the study of a connected history of English literature 
and philology, and three papers for the study of prescribed text 
books of poetry, drama and prose litereture of different periods from 
the Elizabethan to the Victorian. The eighth paper for the groups 
was meant for writing an essay in four hours. For the remaining 
three papers Group B had Old and Middle English literature, and 
Growth of the English language, and Group A had any three out of 
the following optional subjects: Romantic Poetry, Elizabethan 
Drama, Victorian Prose, Classics in Translation, and History and 
Principles of English literary criticism aud the literary forms. 

Since 1949 the course of Group A kas been recast and brought 
in harirony with the syllabi of Engl:sE at sister Indian Universities. 
The Essay is reduced toa half paper; zbe other half of the paper 
offers two alternatives: either, the History of English Literary 
Criticism from the Renaissance to the twentieth century, or, the 
History of English language and grammar and elements of Old 
English. There is also a provision for submitting a thesis on an 
approved subject related to the course in lieu of the entire eighth 
paper. The propriety of accepting a good translation of a standard 
work to or from English as a substitute for the thesis may be 
considered. Shakespeare criticism and a few plays of Shakespeare. 
comprise one paper. The other six papers cover the successive 
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Sou in the history of English Literature, namely, Chaucerian, 

Ellkabethan, Augustan, Romantic, Vjetorian, and ecntemporary ^ 
periods., Each paper has two halves. In the first half the general 
history of literature of the period is to be studied wht particular 
reference to some specified works and authors; and the second half 
of the paper comprises some representative works of the age for 
detailed study. 

The desirability of a fresh revision of the M.A. course in English, 
in the light of the position and prospect of English in the new set-up 
of Independent India and especially in view of the introduction of the 
Three-year Degree Course, should be seriously considered. | Optional 
papers in American literature, in Indian’s cgatribution to English 
literature, and in English translations and imitations of Greek and 
Latin classics, may be introdu@ed. The vernacularization of the 
medium of education up fo the under-graduate stage, and the consti- 
tutional provision for the replacement of English in the administrative 
spheres by the national language in a matter of years, may necessitate 

e further bifurcation of the M.A. course in English. A third, Group 
C, may be added, approaching English as a foreign language, 
emphasizing the composition side, written and spoken, of practical 
Engjish, purging the literary and scholastic bias of the present courses, 
and shipplementing the realistic tone with a viva test. f 

A The framework of the syllabus remains fixed; and slight changes 
are made almost every year in tbe text books for detailed study as 
well as in the list of rapid readers in the first halves of the papers. 
` Formerly, each member of the teaching staff was required to draw 
up a syllabus of the course of lectures to be delivered by him, 
mapping out the field to be surveyed. The practice bas been dis- 
continued, and is worth being revived. A similar plan may be 
chalked out for uniform and integrated work in the tutorial classes 
With model questions on higher English composition as well as on 
topics related to the syllabus. 

There is also a Diploma Course in Spoken English. A candidate 
for it has to receive training in Elocution for a period of not less than 
one year under a teacher recognised for this purpose by the Board 
of Higher Studies in English. Rev. C. S. Milford of St. Paul's 
and Rev. Angus of Serampore have been among the distinguished 
trainers in Elocution. In the post-Independence period there has 
“been a dearth of British teachers for this purpose. 

» The examination is held in two parts, one written and the other 
` oral. The former aims at testing a candidate’s knowledge of the 
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elements of Phonetics with special reference to the ia maa ge 


* English words; and the latter tests a candidate’s power of elocutfon 
and his ability to carry on an ordinary conversation in English. 

The syMbus for the written paper includes the study of the 
organs of speech, the production and classification of sounds, and the 
use of the voice in articulation and in phrasing. The oral test 
includes readirg prose and poetry, recitation, dialogue, and the 
delivery of a short speech. 


V. RESEARCH WORK 


It is sometimes felt, with regret, that corresponding to the tra- 
dition of a quite high standard of teaching an equally glorious record of 
research work has not Been shown consistently by the English Depart- 
ment of the Post-Graduate studies ip the University, as has been 
shown by other departments like History or Philosophy or Indian 
languages. The charge must be admitted at least as partly true, 
applied not simply to the University teachers and students, but to the 
country as a whole. For, ‘although a large body of men and women 
have acquired an excellent mastery of English literature and language 
and some of them have showed merit, even genius, in original compo- 
sition in that language, what is called a systematic research either in 
its linguistic characteristics or in its literary traits had not ebeen 
attempted by the alumni either as they stood in pre-University days 
or as they were constituted after the University came info being. 
The comparative paucity in the production of high standard research 


work in English is not due so much to any inertia or incapacity of . 


our alumni as to certain initia] handicaps inherent in the very circums- 
tances of the case. Original investigations in English literature and 
language in an Indian University involves difficulties, almost insur- 
mountable, such as non-availability of books, original and critical, and 
difficulty of access to source materials ir she United Kingdom and iw 
the Continent, besides stringency and tardiness in the allocation of 
funds necessary for ensuring freedom and whole-hearted devotion of 
the research worker. 

Despite the above and many other working difficulties the English 
Department has contributed its full share :o the reputation established 
by the University Colleges as centres of Jearning and research. Quite 
early the University made arrangements to offer facilities for research 
immediately after it was empowered to that effect by the Indian Uni-* 
versities Act, 1904, and the regulations made thereunder. It was in 


fact as much for stimulating original investigations as for providing 4 
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Ya higher teaching in English language and literature that the Poste 
Graduate Department in English was instituted. Since then research ^ 
papers apd volumes have been regularly produced covering a varisty cf 
subjects ranging from stüdies in Old English to those in ,ëontemporarz 
literature, and published by the University itself, orin journals, 
Indian and foreign. These have received wide recognition in academie 
circles at home and abroad. 

Extension Lectures by reputed English scholars and writers and 
competent specialists have been organized from time to time. Tea- 
chers of the Department have undertaken lecture tours within ths 
country and outside. Professor Jay Gopal Banerjee delivergd a series 
of lectures on aspects of English Romantic litefature at various edu- 
cation centres, from Islamia College in North-West Frontier Province 
to the Southernmost and easternmost corners of India and helped to 
organise English studies at those centres towards the close of the last 
century and in the beginning of the present. He also founded the Cal- 
cutta Branch of the Poetry Society for popularizing the study anc 

“eajoyment of poetry. His deliberations in its sittings, mainly dwelling 
on essentials, were highly inspiring. Dr. Mohinimohan Bhattacharys 
lectured on aspects of early and modern English literature in Rajastlaar 
andein the Punjab in India and at Rome and other places on the 
Continent. Professor A. G. Stock, besides lecturing on literary 
subjectsén different education centres like Ajmer, Hoshiarpur, and 
Balasore, has been regularly participating in the annual deliberations 
of the All-India English Teachers’ Conference, and helping in various 

‘ways the reorganization of English studies at the Post-Graduate 
lefel in the new set-up of Independent India. And at least 
two of the members of the English Department of the Caleutia Uni- 
versity have distinguished themselves as teachers in British and 
American Universities, namely, Professor Jyotish Ghose at Oxford and 
Dr. Amiya Chakraborty at the Howards University, U.S.A. 

Contributions to original research by members of the Department 
have come forth with more or less regularity right from the beginning. 
Before the organization of the Post-Graduate Department, in the later 
nineteenth century and the early twentieth original lectures were 
delivered and research work done by European scholars in this Univer- 
sity. Some of them brought out good annotated editions of standard 

classics in English literature for the use of Indian students, and thus 
solved to some extent the problem of text books. Others wrote suitable 

- guide books on grammar and composition to help Indians in learning 
the English language. Dr, Hermann Jacobi of the University of 
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. Bonn delivered an interesting course of lectures on the history. d 
development of Indian poetics, and compared oriental ideas to western 
conceptions., Mr. C. H. Tawney iranslated Kathasaritsagar from 
Sanskrit (1880.84), and published an edition of Richard III gf Shakes- 
peare (1888). Mr. W. T. Webb published an edition of Tennyson's 
Enoch Arden and a book on English Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen 
(1890). Mr. F. J. Rowe edited Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine 
(1895) and Shakespeare's Tempest (Cambridge, 1898). Messrs. Rowe: 
and Webb collaborated in editing selections from Tennyson (1893), 
shortly after the poet’s death, and in writing a grammar and composi- 
tion book, «Hints on the study of Hnglish (1827). When Professor 
H. M. Percival, in hiNretirement in England, declined, because of indi 
fferent health, the invitation of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to come back to 
India to organize Post-Graduate studies in English at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, he gave an assurance to help by preparing text books suitable 
to Indian students. And he has to his credit quite a number of good 
editions of great English dramas and »oeros, including those of 
Paradise Lost, As You Like It (1910) Merchant of Venice (1901997 
Macbeth, and Antony and Cleopatra. H. R. James wrote two pioneer 
works on the problem of education in this country, namely, Education 
and Statesmanship in India (1911) and Problems of Higher Education 
in India (1916). Professor A. Humphry House published a volume of 
much value to researchers, namely, Note-Books and Papers ef G."M. 
Hopkins (1987), and two papers, World cf Dickens and Poetry of 
Yeats. Mr. J. O. Bartley published a volume of literary criticism, 
Value of Literature (1039). Professor A. G. Stock has to her credit l 
a number of learned papers including Katharsis, Tamburlaine and the 
Superman, The Age of Nightmare. 

Contributions of original and research works in English from 
Indians came quite early and were stimulated by the organization of 
the Post-Graduate Department of the University. Many of*these 
papers and theses are of quite high standard and would do credit to 
a department of English studies in any University outside England. 
Here is a list, by no means exhaustive, 02 original works, books as 
well as papers, by Indian Teachers of the Post-Graduate English 
Department. 

Professor Mono Mohan (popularly known as M. M.) Ghose was 
among the pioneer Indian writers of English verse. His two volumes; w 
Love Songs and Elegies (1898) and Songs of Love and Death (1926) 
are to be ranked with the best English poetry written outside England, - 
equally rich in thought and imagery, diction and metre. The manus- 
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“nipis of his still unpublished compositions in English verse should 
be edited by competent hands. Besides „these creative -contributiors ^ 
he also Wrote several valuable critical papers on dramaturgy, linguis- 
tics, and grammar. ` Z 

Professor Robi Dutt translated from Sanskrit Kalidas' Sakuntala 
and a few other sanskrit poems, and wrote a book on Rhetoric and 
Prosody. 

Mr. Jyotis Chandra Ghose who had been on the staff of Englist 
Department and later became a distinguished teacher at Oxford. 
brought out helpful text-books and valuable critical works, including 
The Annals of English, Literature (Oxford University Press), an edition 
of Otway's Plays (O.U.P.), and Blind Spots. + 

Professor Jay Gopal Banerji published learned papers on The 
Philosophy of Shelley and The Red Oleander. 

Dr. Srikumar Banerji’s doctorate thesis, Critical Theories and 
Poetic Practice in the Lyrical Ballads, was published by the Univer- 
sity (1981). His History of the Bengali Novel is also a valuable 

“saptribution to critical literature in Bengali. 

Professor H. K. Banerji wrote a critical biography of Henry 

Fielding (1929). 

eq wo books of Dr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacharya, namely, Plato- 
nism in Spenser and -Courtesy in Shakespeare were published by the ° 
CalcuttaeUniversity, and another volume, Pictorial Poetry in English 
was published by the Punjab University, and his.numerous papers, 

. including Evolution of Hamlet's ‘Personality, Feudal Manners in 
Shakespeare, Italy in Elizabethan Pamphlets, Pico della, Mirandola, 
Kipling, A.E., Tagore, Theories of Love, The Modern Gentleman, 
Basic English and Its Possibilities, appeared in various journals. 


Dr. Suniti Chatterji, who lectured to ‘B’ Group Classes of the 
English course and is ranked among the leading Indian linguists and 
philologists, brought out worthy volumes on The History of the 
Bengali Language and the Bengali Phonetics. 

Professor Profalla Chandra Ghose published learned papers, in- 
cluding India as known to Ancient and Mediaeval Europe (1905), Gray 
and Catullus (1931), Milton's Comus (1951), Cleopatra’s Death in 
Chaucer’s Legends of Good Women (1981), Ingeneous Shame in 
Gray’s Elegy. 

- Dr. Heramba Chandra Maitra published a book on Work and 
Wages, and was the co-writer with the Rev. Howels of the famous 
`. Preface to the Selections from the Bible published by the University, 
11—1995P—V 
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Principal Rajani Kanta Guha popularized Socrates in Benga? 


with two volumes on bim. - 

Dr. Harendra Cooinar Mookerjee published a book on The Origin 
of the English Novel, and many pamphlets including An Answer to 
the Baconians, Scott and the Supernatural, Nature in Milton’s Poetry. 

Shri Humayun Kabir, besides being a poet of recognition in 
Bengali, has brought out a worthy philosophical volume Poetry, 
Monads, and Society. . 

Dr. 8. K. Das, a recognised scholar in Old English, has published 
two volumes, Cynewulf and Cynewulf Canoa and Crist. 

Dr. «Amiya Chakravarti has published two critical volumes, 
Hardy's Dynast and Modern English Poetry (O.U.P.) 

Principal Prafulla Kumar Guba published a volume, Tragic Relief, 
and a number of papers, including Gn Twc problems, in Shakespeare : 
Hamlet and Triolus and Cressida, and The Inner Havoc in Shakes- 
peare's Tragic Hero. 

Dr. I. H. Zuberi published a volume on The Theology of John 


Donne. 7 


Principal F. J. Pereira published a volume on Literary Criticism. 

Shri P. R. Sen bas to his credit sevaral papers, including Roman- 
tic Criticism of Shakespeare's Plays, Vanbrugh's “BRelapses and 
Sheridan's ‘Imitation,’ Ben Johson and Milton. 

Prof. T. N. Sen has published a few learned paper including 
Hamlet's Treatment of Ophelia in the Nunnery Scene, Keats’s Idea 
of Beauty, Charles Lamb : a hundred y2ars, Bernard Shaw. 

. Dr. 8. C. Sengupta has published two worthy volumes, The Art 
of Bernard. Shaw, and Shakespearean Comedy, and many critical 
works in Bengali including Saratchandrz, and Introduction to the 
Study of Literature. 

Dr. S. G. Sen has brought ou; a learned volume, Defoe: His 


Mind and Art, and a large number of pavers including Modern English ] 


Fiction, Love and Romance in Recent English Fiction, Psychological 


Studies in Recent English Fiction, Religious and Philosophical Ideas | 


in Recent English Fiction, The Iliad of Central Asia, Utopias and 
the Vision of the Future World, Marriaga and Morals, The Linguistic 
Influence of the Authorised Version 

Dr. R. K. Dasgupta published tw» volumes, Aristophanes on War 
and other Essays, and Marxist Criticism of Shakespeare, and has dong 
original Work on Milton at Oxford. 

Shri K. Lahiri has published a book, The Art and Literature of 


Publicity, a booklet, Spoken Englisi: in India (Research Bulletin of . 


ee j . 
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The, Punjab University), and a number of papers including Humour- 
in English Literature, The Art of Comedy, Belles Lettres as a 
Literary .Type, The Story of Crime and Detection, The Poetic Inter- 
pretation of Life, Experiments in the Technique of Recent Jinglish 
Verse, Influence of English on the Vocabularies of Indian Languages, 
English in India. 

Mr. P. C. Ghose bas published a critical volume, Medusa, and 
a number of papers including Modern Drama, Poetry of D. H. 
Lawrence, Dugard: a study, Tagore as a Critic of Shakespeare. 

Since the creation of the D.Phil. degree in the University one or 
two research scholars work under University teachers eyery year. 
So far D.Phil. degrees in English have been awarded to about half a 
dozen persons. 4 


VI. THE ENGLISH SEMINAR: 


Outside the class room the students of the English Department 
had not for a jong time any organization, exclusive to the department, 
“Where they could meet for developing extra or rather co-curricular 
cultural and social life. There are, of course, the University Sports 
Board and the University Students’ Union for the post-graduate 
students in general. And the latter organize socials and debates. 
The, students of the English Department, like those of other depart- 
ments, alao meet in functions like those bidding farewell to outgoing 
students or according weicome to freshers. 

But no Seminar, worth the name, was organized or did function 
in an unbroken existence till the early ‘fifties, when under the inspira- 
tio of Dr. M. M. Bhattacharya, the Seminar was resuscitated. In 
the time-table a period (Tuesday, 1 p.m. to 2 p.m.) was allotted to 
Seminar activities. Students regularly met, read papers, conducted 
debates, and organized dramatics. Under the patronage of Dr. H. C. 
Mooketjee, Governor of West Bengal, they held performances in the 
Marble Hall of the Governor’s House, in which they displayed re- 

markable historionic talents. 

The Seminar has been revitalized by :the interest taken by the 
present Head of the Department. Prof. A. G. Stock with the fullest 
co-operation of her colleagues has set the Seminar on a permanent 
footing and as a vital, growing limb of the department. Not only 
Jas the Seminar Library; been started with the initiative and the 
personal donations of the teachers but it has substantially expanded 

- witk the coniributions and enthusiasm of the students themselves. 
It is being run so efficiently, being operated by the students and the 
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. teachers before the College hours of the day, that the services renderéd 
by it to thé students of the Department have been recognized and 
appreciated by the authorities with the permanent loan of quite a 
number of volumes from the University Central Library and with 
a grant of rupees 500/ from the University Exchequer. 

The Tuesday Seminar is also a regular 2eature now, eagerly await- 
ed by all, as it has always an interestiug programme, ranging from 
debates to mock interviews, from reading papers to illuminating 
lectures by outsiders, scholars and writers, both Indian and foreign, 
from other institutions of the City, from cther parts of India, and 
from abraad, whom Prof. Stock has tke genius of attracting to the 
Seminar, In play-reading and in acting too the Seminar has had 
its successes in which Miss Stock has a`ways been the guiding spirit 
with her active participation in enlivening roles. 


VII. THE REUNION 


In April last the first Reunion of the past and the present stu- 
dents and teachers of the department was organized. Besides JW” 
usual features of dramatics anda culture: programme, there was a 
souvenir volume. A permanent body has been formed to keep up the 
enthusiasm and to provide a link between this academic deparément 
and the elite of the Society interested in the advancement of higher 


studies in English in this country. ° 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


The Pathans—By Olaf Caroe—Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London. 
Price. 60s. 


The book under review gives us the story of the Pathans from the 
pre-Christian times down to the present. To cover the centuries from 
the Achaemenian era to the present day in a single volume is doubtless 
a giant stride. Justifying his work, the author observes “Yet after a 
hundred’ years and more of close contact, the Pathan remains to the world 
and even to himself something of an enigma. Many have Spoken and 
written of him and his country, but the surface has been scarcely 
scratched. There is need for a deeper ploughing’? (PXIV). And well 
that the another has done so, The true history of the Pathans has never 
been unrolled before. True, there is a detailed record of brilliant 
achievements of Pathan Kings and generals far from their own land. 
But there is no connected history of the Pathans in their own land whether 
"Written by themselves or by others. Besides the political history, the 
volume unfolds a vivid picture of the Pathan, ancient and modern, as a 
man, his ways of life and language and here lies the second justification of 
the present work, The anthor seems to have left no stone unturned in 
discovering rich materials from a wide variety of sources—Greek, Arabic, 
Persian apd others. Hence the author can claim originality in his 
research. 

The volume has been arranged in 4 parts—Part I dealing with the 
‘origins (550 B.C.—1000 A.D.), Part II dealing with the Muslim Middle 
Ages (1000—1707 A.D.), Part III dealing with the Durvanis and Sikhs 
.(1707—1849) and Part IV dealing with the British period and after 
(1846—1957). So itis evident that an attempt has been made for the 
first time in a fascinating way to trace the thread which links this 
infensely Islamic race with*its pre-Islamic ancestry. The author has 
raised à number of hypotheses like, what is the difference between Afghan 
and, Pathan? who and what are they and what their origins? what has 
“been their social and political organisation through centuries? what is 
their language and what their literature? and the like. To the credit of 
the author it must be admitted that where the earlier writers have failed, 
he has succeeded in solving those hypotheses. 

A detailed topography of the North-Western frontier has been given, 
A clear distinction has been made between the various branches of the 
“Afghans and the Pathans. According to language and topography, the 
mutual relations among these Afghan and Pathan tribes have been traced. 

“The sources for reconstructing the origins of the Afghans and Pathans 
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Jave been critically examined. Regarding the paucity of indigeno? 
sources, the author observes “Until 1747 there was no local principality, + 
therefore therd are no records or coins,.....Even the language oi the 
Pathans does not seem to have been reducec to writing until the 15th 
Century and there is no extant literary works known to be genuine than 
the 17th, Therefore, there are no chronicles available until relatively 
modern times". The chapter on origin is illuminating. The mythical 
origin of the Pathans has been critically re-examined and the observations 
of the earlier writers like Elphinstone, Alexander Bernes and Raverty in 
this regard have been discarded, The thecries regarding the Hebrew 
origin of the Afghans and Pathans have be2n analysed. We have been 
told that even at the end of the 12th Cenzury all Afghans and Pathans 
had not been converted to Islam. The ethnic origin of the Pathans has 
also been traced and the author is convirced that Iranian influence over 
al] these lands is a much deeper, older ¢hing than anything which springs 
from Islam. The reasons for such influence have been examined, The 
impact of the various dynasties right frora Alexander's conquests down 
to those of the Mughals has been elaborataly discussed, The discussion 
on the origin of the Khaljis is significant. A new light has been thrown | 
on the movements of the various fronti: tribes as well as on Meir 
relations with the Mughals. Of course, there is nothing originality in the 
discussion on Akbar’s relation with the frontier tribes and following the 
traditional view of the earlier European writers, the author deseribes 
‘Akbar as a heretic and anti-Islamic. ‘ha story of the establishment of 
the first Afghan kingdom after Aurangzeb’s death has been ragold. “The 
early frontier policy of the British government and its shortcomings have 
been examined critically. The chapte: on Pathan Renascence is 
illuminating. The works of Harold Deene, Ross-Keppel, the English 
pioneers in the field of political and social awakening of the Pathans have 
been brought to light. The causes of the origin of the Red-Shirt move- 
ment, the factors favouring an alliance between that movement and the 
Indian Congress movement have been discussed, although some of the 
observations of the author are subject tofscrutiny. The claims amd 
counter-claims of Pakistan and Afghanisten over the future of the Pathans 
as well as the altitude of the Pathans to skat issue have been analysed. 

The volume contains maps, numerovs »lates, index, bibliography and 
a few appendices, f 


Atul Chandra Roy 


Ourselves 


SOCIAL EDUCATION BY UNIVERSITIES 


Recently, the Assistant Educational Adviser, to tha Govaramani 
of India, Ministry of Education, has written a letter to the Calcutta 
University, requesting the University to consider the implementation 
of the recommendation of the Estimates Committee of the Lok Sabha 
in respect of doing some intensive work in the field of Social Educa- 
tion by the Universities in our country, It has been suggested that 
the Universities can undertake the following types of work in the 
field :— 


(1) Running a series of Extension Lectures in the diferent loca- 
lities of the country, 


- 


(2) Organising evening classes for adults, 


° (3) Making arrangements for spreading literacy, health education, 
opening of Library facilities to the local people, conducting Sciological 
Surveys locally, etc. 

'bhe letter is remarkable from many points of view. Universities 
have ifcreased in recent years in our country to a great extent, and 
these Unigersilies are undoubtedly trying to play their part in the 
field of higher education. But there remains one great portion of the 
field of higher education which still waits to be developed. It is no 
disparagement to the Universities to say that higher education in our 
courttry is now confined within the walls of the Universities and their 
affiliated colleges. Public interest in this subject of extending higher 
education to the adults in our country has not been fully aroused. 
The bulk of the work done by the Universities is confined to the edu- 

- cation of the Under-graduate and other students within their walls. 
The question, now is, how best to stimulate public opinion in favour 
of an extension on a wide scale of their extra-mural activities. Ifa 
sufficiency of industrial workers could be got together in the industrial 
centres in the evenings, or a large number of peasants and village 
labourers could be assembled in the country-side in the evenings, after 
the day’s work was done, to take courses of systematic teaching, then 
the Universities might well allocate highly qualified teachers who 
would devote themselves to this kind of instruction. If funds could be 
founó to establish these posts, the positions would not be unattractive 

. to public-spirited University graduates with the proper academic and 
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tutorial qualifications. Moreover, it can be expected that the Board¢ 
of Secondary Education in the country will look with favour on this 
addition to the national system of education and help it as far as their 
resources permit. It may also be hoped that the Local Hducational 
Authorities would by degrees come in and support this schere. 

To determine this it is necessary to szart a campaign throughout 
India. The common principle is one of faith in the effect of higher 
education on democracy. It is not contendad that such education is 
everything. There are other phases of mental and cultural life such 
as religion, the cultivation of fine arts, and the love of the beautiful 
which are not less important. But we know that the people whose 
minds are freed from the fetters of ignorance would develop these 
other phases more readily. In such an atmosphere and in such even- 
ing gatherings, the industrial workers and village peasants would feel 
that they had been assisted towards equality with their fellow-citizens, 
“not absolute equality—for nature and cizcumstances would preclude 
that—but in the sense of having something more like even chances 
with their fellow creatures. “Equality” said Professor R. H. Tawney, 
in one of his memorable lectures, “is not merely the absence of *dis- 
abilities; it is the presence of abilities’. The Universities in our 
country are under existing circumstances too frequently preserves for 
the sons and daughters of the rich. Tha poor are practically shut 
out. There is no evidence of the ''presenca of abilities" regarding the 
fate of the lowliest and the lost. The new plan, if it could" be carried 
into effect earnestly and sincerely, would at least diminish for a large 
number the exclusion from the chance of self-development. 

The higher education of the working-classes in our country at 
the present moment is the same thing as she higher education of the 
Indian democracy. Democracy cannot properly function without this 
higher education. It is highly desirable to create public opinion and 
to organise and concentrate that opinion on this important subject. | 
There is perhaps no want of possible tutors and teachers of high qua- 
lity, but there is à serious lack of thought and orzanising ability to 
develop and equip their teaching opportunities. The Universities and 
the colleges in the country-side may indeed be persuaded to give what 
they can spare, buf more is requisite. We must look to the ali-potent 
force of public opinion and to some increase of spevific state grants to 
aid the efforts of the Universities themselves. It is conventionality in 
public opinion that is holding us back, and this we must endeavour fo 
get rid of. Spinoza in the forth part of his Ethics dealing with human 
bondage prescribed ‘education as the only means of removing that 
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bohdage. Education enables men to live under the direct authori;y E 
of reason, and Spinoza said that higher education meint the getting 
rid of conventional obstacles so as to enable mankind to see things as 
they really were such an education would be highly desirable. Blu- 
cation and learning were no means to an end. They were not there 

to create a class-consciousness, or even merely to get rid of class- 
consciousness. The most important thing is to teach the people that 

fo all men and women the state should give the right to get such 
instruction as would free them from the depressing effect of circums- 
tances for which they were not responsible, and which was preventing 
them from individually having a real chance in life. 7 


It is needless to point out the urgent necessity of such a system 
. of comprehensive and allembrac$ng national education. We may 
look forward to an ultimate reconstitution of society through that of 
education; and we feel that, through well-planned education it would 
be possible to effect a considerable change in the tone of society and 
eto remove many of its barriers. Professor Thomas Hill Green, in his 
vision of education in England towards the end of the last century, 
saw ‘‘a ladder of learning which should reach from the gutter to the 
Universities," and this learning would bring about a fusion of men, 
most v&riously born and circumstanced, in one human society. The 
need*of the hour, therefore, in our country was the removalof class 
impediments and laying the same foundation for all alike in a system 
of comprehensive national education. This would ensure not only a 
thoroughly educated buta socially united people. Thus will India 
have real National Integration—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 


'TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI 








3lotificatiens 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR. 17/59 


“In partial modification of Notification No. CSR/21 53, dated 2.12.55 it is notified for 
general information that option will also be giv:n to wcmen private non-collegiate students, 
like women collegiate students, to write out their answers in the LL.B. Examinations, 
according to the old Syllabi or according to the new Sr abi. š 


This concession will be granted to the women private non-collegiate students for such 
period only as will be granted to men and women collegiste students, 4.ê., 

up to June, 1960 term in tha case of Prelinsinary Law Examination ; : 

up to December, 1960 term in the case of Intermedizte Law Examination ; 

up to December, 1961 term in the ease of Final Law Examination. 


Senate Hoüse, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 14th July, 1959. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA e 7 


Notification No. C/119/122 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information thai the Hiralal Majumdar Memorial 
College for’ Women has been affiliated in English, Bsagali (Ver.) Civics, Logic, History & 
Sanskrit to the T.A, standard and in English, Bengali (Ver.), Economies, History, @hilosophy 
& Sanskrit to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from th= session 1959-60, f.e., with permission 
to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examination of 1961 and not Barlier. 


Senate House, i D, CHAKRAVARTI, ' 
Caleutta. i: 
The 14th July, 1959,- Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALTUTTA 2 x _ 


Notification Ne. 0/8251 /T51 (Aff.) 


t is hereby notified for general information that tke Indian Institute of Social Welfare 
and Business Management has been affiliated to the Uriversity for the Diploma Course in 
Social work (Labcur Welfare) and in Business Management from the session 1958-59. 


Benate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, Registrar, 
The 29th June, 1959; 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


List of students who have been expelled from the Cniversisy and will nob be admitted 
in future :— 


1. Girija Shankar Singh, VI Year Geog. C.H.C. 

2, Vidya Sagar Nautiyal, LL.B, (Prev). Law Ccllege. 

B. Shiva Das Tiwari, LL.B. (Final), Law College. > 
4, Kalp Nath Singh, B.A. (IV), C.H.C. 

5. Dharm Sheel Chaturvedi, Ph.D. (Indo.), College of Indology. 4 

6. C.B. Sharma, V. Year (Ayur), College of Ayarveda. 

7. Keshwa Nand Tewari, B.A. (IV), C.H.C. 

B. Shakti Pd. Ghoshal, M.A. (V), C.H.C. 

9. C. Surya Narayan Rav, Ist Yr. Music & Fine arts, & French Diploma, C.H.C. 
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x LIST OF STUDENTS WHO HAVE BEEN . 
RUSTICATED (for a period of two years from the date of the 
Standing Committee Resolution, i.e., 25.71.58). 


Dharmendra Pratap Singh, IV Yr. Ayur., College of Ayurveda. 
Vasudeo Narain Tolani, III Yr. Ayur. College of Ayurveda. 
Surendra Nath Tripathi. III Yr. Ayur. Coilege of Ayurveda. 
Ranvir Singh Nayak, II Yr. Ayur. College of Ayurveda. 
Basbistha Narain Upadhyay, II Yr. Ayur. College of Ayurveda. 
Rana Pratap Singh, B.A. (1V), C.H.C. 

Govardhan Lal Jbanwar, M.A. (Final), C.H.C. 


Tio oP cs to a, 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Considered the case of tampering with the marks in marks-sheet. 
, Resolved that Kumari Kusum B. Shukla be debarred from appearing at any of the 
University Examinations in future. >€ 
Sd. K. Phizumyal 


1st December, 1958, Registrar. 
PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidate is deabarred from appearing at any University 
examination fo? the period noted against his name as he was found guilty for using 
EVER means at the Bachelor of Law Part I Examination held in the month of September, 


Centre Roll No. & Registration Candidate’s Period of punishment. 
° - Examination No. & College Name 
1. Patna Law Roll Pat No. 89, 897-65 Law Mrityunjoy ^ Deabarred from appear- 
College. Law Part I College Prasad ing at any University 
Patna. Sinha. examination prior to the 
6 i May Examination o: 
° 1960. 
. Patna University 8. Y. HUSSAIN, 
P&na, the 16th October, 1958. . Deputy Registrar. 
° _ : 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. Exam./544 
Dharwar, 8th December, 1958. 


dn continuation of this office notification Ne. Exam./895 of 1958, dated the 18.10.1958 
ib is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of 
having used unfair means at the University Examinations held in the First and Second bal’ 
of 1958, are declared to have failed at those examinations and have forfeited their claim, 
to exemptions, if any, earned this year or in previous years, and they are furihe- 
debarred from appearing at any University Examinations, before the date mentionec 
agginst each ;— 


. 
8. No, Name of the Candidate College Debarred up to 


FIRST HALF OF 1958 
B.8c. EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1958 


369 Sawant Lakshman Ladoo. Lingaraj College, Belgaum. - 1-6-1983. _ 
783 Gaonkar, Vijay-vithal Ramkrishna Kanara College, Kumta. ` — 1-6-1963. 
i SECOND HALF OF 1958 
PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN ARTS, OCTOBER, 1958 
‘416 Satwik Narayan Hanamat Rao Lingaraj College, Belgaum. I 1-6-1959 : 


-PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE, OCTOBER, 1958 
© 105 ^ Chipre Vasant Bhupal Lingaraj College, Belgaum 1-6-1959 
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sr B.A. PART-I EXAMINATION, 22TOBER, 1958 s 
187 Babshet Krishna Ramchandra Lingaraj College, Belgaum 1-6-1959 
284 Kangle Pahdurang Bhomaji R. P. D. College, Belgaum 1-6-1959 
869 Tergaonkar Shashikant Shantaram Lingaraj College, Belgaum , 1-6-1989 


B.fc. PART-I EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1958 g 


58 Patil Subhas Appa R L. Science Inst. Belgaum 1-6-1959 
90 Gumasie Shardchandra Khando Do. 1-6-1959 
105 Madar Neleon Laxman Le. 16-1959 
Dharwar 8.8. WODEYAR ` 
8th December, 1958 Registrar 
° KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. Exam. /545 


Q Dharwar, 8th December, 1958 


It is hereby notified that the result of Candidate No. 299 (Shri, Mali, Mallikarjun 
Siddappa of Lingaraj College, Belgaum) who hae seen found to be a party to the 
malpractices employed at the B.A. Examination held in April, 1958, is amended under 
0.190. Accordingly, he is now declared to have failed tte B.A. Examination held in April, 
1958 and thus forfeiting his claims to exemptions, i? any, and further debarred from 
appearing at any University Examination before 1st Jure, 1961. 


8.8. WODEYAR 
Registrars 


SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY ° 
Tirupati, 


No. B-2966/58. = 5248621959, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Sub :—Misconduct of University Examinations, September, 1958. 

Ref :— Syr dieate Hesolution, dated 30th November, 1958. A 
The following candidates were found guilty of resorting to unfair means at the Uni- 

versity Examinations held in September, 1958, and actior against them is taken aseindi- 

cated below :— 


81. Name of the candidate Register ; 
No. with address. Number. Action taken. 
I. PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION Š > 
1 M. Subba Reddy, c/o K. Subba Reddy, 411 Resu't of the examination held in Sept , 
Door No. 2/49, Patha Cuddapah, 1938 is cancelled. Permitted to sit for 
Cuddapah District. the University Examination to be held 
in March, 1959. 
2 A. Surendar, c/o A. C. Subba Reddy," 1053 Do. 
101, Kapu Street, Nellore. 
3 D. Hemachandra Reddy, Katur, Palla- 1867 Do. 


male Post, (Via), Kalahasti, (Chit- 
tocr District). 

4 P. Ranganna, Kanchipalli, K. S. Palli 785 Regu't of the examination held in Bept., 
Post, Giddalur Taluk. Kurnool Dis- 1958 is cancelled. Not permitted gto 
trict. apoear for the March, 1959 Examina- 

tion but permitted to sit for the Uni- 
versity Examinations to be keld in. 
September, 1959. . 
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x Il. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION er 
5 P. Mall Reddy, Vadlavandlapalle 556 Result of the examination held in Sep;., 
Gangauapalle Posi, Cuddapah Dt. 1958 is cancelled Not permitted to 
appear for the March, 1959 Examina- 
: í tion but permitted to sib for the Exa- 
: mination to be held in September, 
5 1959. 
6 A. Krishna Reddy, C/o A. Budha 630 Do. 


Reddy, Nallingayapalli Village, Pan- 
dillapalli, Post Kamalapuram Talok, 
Cuddapah District. 


*7 J. Narayana Rao, C/o J. Bhavani Rao, 1062 Do. 
Branch Post Master, Parumanchala 
Post, Nandikotkur Taluk, Kurnool 


District 
8 D. K. Rehamthulla Baig, 48/178, Nara- 1996 Do. 
simha Rao Pet, Kurnool. ° 
9M. V. Kumar, Seetharam Talkies. 2409 Do. 


Vayalpad, Chittoor Dt. 


10 O. Radhakrishna, House No. 40/9, 1064 Result of the examination held in Sep. 
Park Road, Kurnool. . tember, 1958, is cancelled. Debarred 
from appearing for the next two 
examinations (t.e., March, 1950 and 

September, 1959 examinations). 


11 8. V. Ramaiah, Senior Telugu Pandit, 1859 Do. 
B. H. School, Bitragunta (R. 8.) 
Nellore District. 
, " By order. 
Tlegible. 
Registrar. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
Circuit No. 7 Patna, the 8th December, 1958. 


dic Directors (f Public Instruction of all States, Principals of all Colleges under tho 
Bihar Univeseity, Inspectors & District Inspectors of Schools in Bihar. Deputy Directrces 
of Education, Bihar. Hegistrars of all Indian Universities, Secretaries, Secondary School 
Examination Board of all States, Secretary, Union Public Service Commission, Delhi and 
Secretary, Public Service Commission, Bihar, Baily Road, Patna. 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University E xami- 
nation prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty of 
using unfair means at the Annual Intermedi-te and Bachelor examinations of 1968 in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, & Engineering Faculties and the M.A. Examination of 1958. 


gl Name of Name of Exams. 
Centres & & Roll No of Reg. No. Name of the candidate Punishment 


No: College the candidate 

1” 2 8 4 5 6 

1 Arrah, H.D. I.A. Arr. 70 6587-57 Kamleshwar Narayan Debarred from appearing 
Jain College. Singh atany University Exa- 


mination prior to tha 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 


2 Arrah, Maha- I.A. Arr. 1192 4067-55 Satya Deo Narayan Debarred from appearing 
raja College. Singh at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exemi- 

nation of 1959. 


8 Do. I.Se. Arr. 248 19834-57 Rajan Dhari Singh Do. 

‘4 Aurangabad, I.A. Aur. 140 21645-57 Ram Kishore Prasad Debarred from appearing 
8. Sinha Sinha at any University Exa- 
College. mination prior to the 
e Annual Examination of 


1960. 
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Punishment . 


5 Aurangabad, I. Com. Aur. 27 10916-56 Rajnandar Pandey Debarred from appearing 


3781-55 


3466-55 


8. Sinha 
College. 
6 Barb, A.N.S. B.A. Barb. 41 
College 
7 Do, B.A. Barh. 82 
8 Do. B.A. Barh. 100 8852-55 
. 


9  Barbigha, I.A. Barb. 22 


S.K R. 

College. 
10 Do, I.A. Barb. 40 
11 Do. I.A. Barb. 192 


12 Begusarai, T.A. Beg. 346 
G.D. College. 


18 Do. I.Se. Beg. 98 


14 Bibarsharif, I.A. Nal. 115 
Nalanda 
College. 
15 Do. LA. Nal. 298 
16 Do. B.A. (Hons.) 
Nal. "(E 
17 Bh galpur. B.A. Bhag. 24 
T.N.J. 
College. 
18 Do. B.Se. Bhag. 69 
19. Bettiah, . LA. Bet. 67 
MJ.K. 
College. 
20 Do. T.Sc. Bet. 38 
2] Chapra, I.8c. Chap. 64 
Rajendra 


College. 


4916-57 


4120-57 
6815-56 


1268 1-56 


19015-57 


19603-57 


.10768-55 


7082-49 


1070-55 _ 


16375-57 


847-57 


1257-56 


14718-57 


Bindeshwar Prasad 


Singh 
dhary 


Shyam Kishore 
Prasad 


Kapildeo Narayan 
Singh 
° 


Gobind Singh 
Rajendra Fresad 


Arjun Prasad 


Ram Badan Singh 


Md. Abdul Samad 
Akhtar 


Ram Sarar Pd. 
Sinha 


Kapildeo Sharma 


Sudhanshu 
-Shekhar Jba 


Raghunath Upa- 
dhayay 


Binoy Shanker 
Sahay 


Devendra Presal 
Yadav 


atany University Exa- 
mination prior to tbe 
Supplementary Exam 
of 1959. 

Do. 


Shukracharza Chow- Debarred from appearing 


at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1959, 


Debarred from appearing 
at any’ University Exa- 
.mination prior to the 
Annual Exam, of 1960. 


Do. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1959. 2 


Do. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University, Exa- 
mination prior gto the 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 

` Do. e 
e 


Mangaleshwar Frasad Debarred from appearing 


atany University Exa- 

mination prior to the: 

Supplementary Exam. 

of 1959. . ` 
Do. 


Do. 


Debarred from appearfog 
at.any University Exa- 
mination . prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 


Debdarred from appearing 
atany University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1960. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1959. e 


Do. 
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Sl. Name of Name of Exam. Reg. No. Name of the Punishment. 
No. Centre &  & Roll No. of candidate. ‘ 
College. th candidate. . 
22 Dumka, LA.Dum.9 16710-57 Anil Kumar Gorai Debarred from appearing 
S.P. College. at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
: Annual Exam. of 1960. 
23  Dinapor, LA. Din. 29 307-57 Dharmadeo Misra Debarred from appearing 
B 8. College. atany University Exa 
mination prior to the 
. Annual Exam. of 1961. 
24 Do. I.Se. Dia. 40 12158-57 Birendra Kumar Debarred from appearing 
4 Sinha at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1959. » 
25 Darbhanga, I.Se. Dar. 8)2 6919-53 Shyam Bihari ^ Debarred from appearing 
C.M. Collega. Agrawal at any University Exe- 
mination prior to tks 
š Annual Exam. of 1960 
26 Do. I.Com. Dar. 6) 15118-57 Ml. Motiur Rahman Debarred from appearing 
atany University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
I Supple. Exam. of 1959. 
27 Gaya, Gaya I.A. Gay. 23 16377-55 Indradeo Singh Do. 
College. 7 
Be Do. I.A. Gay. 497 12859-56 Kamta Prasad Debarred from appearing 
. abany University Eza- 
mination prior to the 
f Annual Exam. of 1960. 
29 Do. L.A. Gay. 553 4780-54 Nalin Bilochan Kumar Debarred from appeariag 
° Sharma at any University Eza- 
? mination prior to the 
e : Annual Exam. of 1959. 
30 Gaya, Geya LA. 12806-55 Bal Krishna -Debarred from appeorng 
College. Gay. 661 ` at any University Exa- 
I . mination prior to she 
: Annual Exam. of 1959 
* 80(A). ‘Do. 1.86. 16308-58 Deo Kumar Sharma Do. 
I Gay. 29 s 
31° Do. B.Com. 4235-54 Achyuta Nand Debarred from appearing 
Š Gay. 1 Sinha at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exa- 
minaticn of 1959. . 
39 Giridih, LSe. 7542-56 Hridıy Shankar Debarred from appearing 
° Gigdih Giri. 108 at any University Dxa- 
College. mination prior t» the 
Annual Exam. of 1960, 
-83 Jehanabad, LA. 4158-57  Narayanjee Roy Do. 
S. 8. College. Jeh. 58 
34 Jamshedpur, LA. 19752-57 Md. Sadique Hussain Do. 
Co-operative Jam. 77 
College. 
95 Jamvi, IA. 14045-57 Arjun Prasad Singh Do. 
K. K. M. Jamui. 5 S os E 
, College. ` - 
36 Do. LA. 14049-57 Ram Bahadur Singh Do, 
- E Jamui. 69 
87 Do. LA. 8806-57 Satish Prasad Singh Debarred from appearing 
š Jamui. 111 at any University Exa- 


mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exa- 
mination of 1960, 
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" SÍ  Nameof Name of Exam. Reg. No. Name o? the Punishment . 

No. Centre&  & Roll No. of eandida:e. 

College. the eandidate 
38 Katihar, LA. 5228 56 Kusum Lal Mahto Debarred from appearing 
D. S. College, Kat. 111 at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
A Annual Exam. of 1960. 
89 Do. LA. 15493-55 Gopal Singh Do. 
Kat. 175 
40 Khagaria, TA, 376-56 Ramji Pd. Singh Do; 
Koshi College — Khag. 145 
41 Do. LA. 8069-56 Sada Nand Debarred from appearing 
Khag. 134 at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1959. 
49 Do. * I.Com. 18960-56 Chhedi Lal Debarred from appearing 
Khag. 9 Singhania at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
. of 1959. 

48 Muzaffarpur, TA. 3460-53  Shatrughna Prasad Debarred from appearing 
L. 8. Muz, 204 Sinha at any University Fxa- 
College mination prior to the 

Annual Exam. of 1960, 

44 Monghyr, T.Se. 508-56 Bilash Mishra Do. 

R.D & Mong. 223 
D. J. College. u . 
45 Madhepura, IA. 16923-57 Kapil Narayan Yadav Do. 
T P. College. Madhe 22 
46 Do. LA. 16946-57 Natho Prasac Yadav Debarred from appearing 
Madhe. 43 atany University Exa- 
mination prior fé the 
Supplementary " Exam. 
of 1959. . 
47 Do. IA. 16971-57 Ram Narayan Yadav Do, 
Madhe. 67 
48 Madbubani, LA. 8208-57 Ram Khelawaa Do. 
R. K. College. Madh. 238 Sharma 
49 Do. IA. 3205-57 Lakshmi  Nazayan Debarred from appearing ` 
Madh. 249 Singh at any University Exa- 
mination prior toethe 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 
50 Do. B.A. Nirbhay Lal Sanu Dog 
Madh, 35 

51 Narayanpur, LAs 957-57 Arbind Kumar Singh Do. 

J. P. College. Nar. 2 " 
$2 Do. TA. 8878-56 Triveni Prasad Debarred from appearing 
Nar, 126 Mandal at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Bxam- 

of 1959. 

53 Do. LA. 8877-56 Devendra Chowlkary Debarred from appearing 
Nar, 132 at any University Tiza- 
mination prior to the 

Annual Exam. of 1960. 

54 Patna, LA. 14319-55 Nalini Kumar Das D'ebarred from appearing 
A. N.S. Pat, 29 at any University Exa- 
L; stitute, mination prior to the 
Gardanibagh. Annual Exam . of 1960. e 

55 Patna LA, 12127-56 Nand Kishore Do. 

College of Pat, 122 Saudhwar 
Commerce. bd 
56 Do. I.A. 6048-57 Bindeshwari Prasad Do 





` 

57 Do. 

58 Do. , 

59 Do. 

6 ` Do. 

61 Do. 

62 Patna, 
College of 
Commerce. 

63 Do. 

64 Do. 

65 Do. 

e 
66 Do. 
e 

67 * Do. 
° 

68 Doe 

69 Do. 

. 

70 Patna, 
College of 
Commerce 

if e Do 

72 Do. 

18 Do. 

JA Do. 

75 Siwan, 
eD.A.V. 
College. 


L.A. 
Pat. 888 


LA. 
Pat. 266 


TA, 
Pat. 353 


1.Com. 
Pat. 220 


I.Com. 
Pat. 100 


LA. 
Pat. 876 


“Com. 
Pat. 167 


I.Com. 
Pat, 212 


I.Com. 
Pat. 276 


I.Com. 
Pat. 309 


T.Com. 
Pat. 888 


I.Com. 
Pat, 436 


I.Com. 
Pat. 450 


I.Com. 
Pat. 457 


B.A. 
Pat. 108 
B.Com. 
Pat, 88 

ISe. 
Siw. 66 
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a 
6065-57 Suraj Deep Narayan Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination pricr to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1959, 


7910-56 Md. Badruddin Khan Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 


Annnal Exam. of 1960, 
5788-57 Indrajit Singh Do. 
21272-56  Bindeshwa:i Prasad Do. 
Sinha 
21370-56 Bhagirath Jha Do. 
12028-56 Sita Ram Do. 
*Bir Abhimanyu Do. 
Sinha 
21837-57  Triumbak Dhari Do. 
Sinha 
10132-56 Ashim Kumar Debarred from appeariag 
Ghosh at any University Eza- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Esem. 
of 1959. 
9978-56 Nageshwar Pandey Do. 
10108-56 Sheo Narain Lal Do. 
15020-56 Basant Prasad Do. 
Verma 


20813-57 Mukunda Ram Dutta Debarred from appeering 
at any University 2xa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam of 1980. 


Bharat Lal Debarred from appeuring 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 


of 1959. 
1054-58 Kalika Saran Sri- Debarred from appearing 
vastava atany University Exa- 


minaticn prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1960, 


2581-58 Gobardhan Prasad  Debarred from appearing 
Kapoor atany University Exa“ 

mination prior to the 

Supplementary Exam.. 


of 1959. 
4567-54 Rama Nand Singh Do. 
15357-56 Baleshwar Pandey Do. 
108)08-87 Amiral Hola Debarred froin appearing 


àt any University Exa- 
mination Ppriór fo the 
Acntal Exam. of 1960. 
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Sl. Nameof Name of Exam. 
» No. Centre& & Roll No. of Reg, No. Name of the candidate Punishment ° 3 
College the candidate 
76 Saharsu, . TA. 7034353 Narendra Kamar  Debarred from appearing 
Seharsa Sah. 50 Sinha at any University Exa- 
College. mination (prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1959, 
77 Do, I.A. 7005-57 Banshidbar Singh Do. 
Sah. 63 
78 Saharsa, I.A. Sah. 150 1573856 — Krishnadeo Yadav — Debarred from appearing. 
Saharsa tAjit' atany University Exa- 
College. mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 
of 1959. 
79 Do. I.A. Sah. 157 14776-56 Kameshwar Narayan Debarred from appearing 
- Jha at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
3 Annual Exam. of 1959. - 
80 To; I.A. Sah. 203 14268-55 Lakshmishwa- Debarred from appearing 


rasad Singh abany University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam, of 1960. 

81 Samastipur, LA. Sam. 199 4535-57 Mad. Izharul Haque Debarred from appearing 
Samastipur at any University Exa- 
College. Š mination prior to the 

Supplementary Erem, of, 


69 Do. I-A. Sam. 287 4460-57 Hem a Mahto Debarred from appearing 
‘at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 4,960. 


83 Do. I.A. Sam. 287 4891-56 Ram Ratan Singh Do. e 

84 Sahibganj, I.A. Sahib. 7 1882-57 Ambika Prasad Debarred from appearing 
Sahibganj Yadav atany Uniyersity Exa- 
College. mination prior to the 


Supplementary Exam of 
1 


85 Do. I.A Sahib, 153 2786-55 Murari Lal Diwan Debarred from appearing. 
is &t any University Exa- 


mination prior to, the 
Annual Exam. of 1950. 


.86 Darbhanga, I.A. Dar. 68 15177-57 Ganesh Prasad Do. 

. C. M. Yadav 

: Coilege. 

£7 Chapra,  . I.Se. Chap. 12992-55 Ashwini Kumar Deemed to have been 
Jagdamb 486 Verma expelled and  fursher 
College. .' debarred from #ppearing 


at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1959, 


88 Moenghyr,  I.Sc. Mone. 20509-57 "iRamswarup Mandal' Debarred from appearing 


R.D.& 184 at any University Exa- 
D. J. mination prior to the 

- College, Annual Exam. of 1960, 
8e Do. i I.8c. 20548-57  Ramarand Singh Debarred from appearing 
Mong. 138 ` at any University Hxa- 


mination prior to the 
Supplementary Hrem: 


of 1959. 
90 Patna, 1.Com. Tunu Prased Debarred from appearing : 
Commerce Pat. 211 at any University, fixa-. 
College, mination prior to the- 


Annual Exam. of 1959, . 
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91 Do. M.A. Bishwanath Bajpayee Debarred irom appeating 
: Pat. 405 at any University Exa- , 


mination prior to the 
M.A. Examination of 


1960. 
99 Muzeflar- B.€o. (Eng.) Sachidanand Singh Debarred from appearing 
pur, ° II Civil Muz. at any University Exa- 
. 5786 (C) mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam 
of 1959. 
93 Biharsharif, T.Sc. 11315-55 Nagendra Kumar Deemed to have been 
Nalanda Nal, 267 Sinha expelled and  furthe- 
College. debarred from appearing 


at any University Exa- 
mination prior to thə 
Annual Exam. of 1959. 


94 Do. 1.8c. 48-56  Vidyanand Prasad e Do. 
: Nal. 268 
95 Sahibganj, I.8e. 1962-57 Chandra Molishwar Deemed to have been 
Sahibganj Sabib. 22 š Prasad expelled and further 
College. debarred from appearing 


atany University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 


96 Chapra, I.Sc. 5371- ^ Laksbrman Birgh Deemed to have bean 
Jagdamb ' Chap. 415 expelled and further 
e College. debarred from appearing 
at any University Fsa- 
mination prior to the 
Anrual Exam. of 1959. 
97 eMotihari, L.Se. 2516-56 fatiughun Fiasad Deemed to have been 
Ma 8. Mot. 229 Sah expelled and further 
College debarred from appearing 
° atany University Exa- 
° mination prior to she 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 
98 Ranchi, I.8c. 174:18.56 — furindia Piasad Deemed to have been 
Ranchi Ran. 272 expelled and fu ber 
College, debarred from appearing 
. stany University Exh- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1959. 

9 Bhagalpsr, I. Sc. 8142-6 — Ishwari Prasad Sinha Do, 


T. N. J. Bhag. 245 
e College. 
. 


160 Do. ISe. 8344-56 Jainandan Parijava Do, 


Bhag. 263 

101 Do. Lc. 8215-56 Thakur Prasad Mandal Do. 
Bhag. 967 

107 Do. 1.8c. 8440-56 Tapesh Kumsr Gupta ` pe 
Bhag. 268 

1C8 Do. 1.8c. 8204-56 Deo Kumar Mukherjee Do. 
Bhag. 269 

104 Do. ISe. 8905-55 Din Bandhu Singh - De 
Bhag. 270 : 

108 Do. I.8e. 14530-56 Md. Tamizuddin Do. 


Bhag. 300 
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106 Bhagalpur, 


. Marwari 


College. * 


107 Murarka 
College 
Sulianganj 


108 Bihar- 
Sharif, 
Nalanda 
College. 


109 Jharia, 
R. 8. P. 
College. 


110 Do. 


111 Sasaram, 
8. P. Jain 
College. 


114 Do. 


115 Do. 


I.Com, 


Bhag. 250 


LA. 
Sult, 118 


LA. 
Na]. 112 


LA. 
Jhar. 84 


B.A. 
Jhar. 28 


B.A. 
Sas. 7 


BA. 
Sas. 12 


B,A. 
Sas. 15 


B.A. 
Sas. 27 


B.A, 
Sas. 82 


10584-56 


17997-57 


1£007-57 


4101-54 


4887-55 
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Sheo Kumar Sharma Deemed to have been < 


expelled and 
-debarred from app aring 
at any University Exa- 
mination rior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1960. 


[MAS 


further 


Suresh Prasad Singh Deemed lo* have been 
expelled and 
debarred from appearing 
atany University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exam. 


of 1959. 


Mahavir Singh 
expelled 


and 


futher 


Deemed to have been 


futher 


debarred from appearing 
atany University Exae- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. of 1961. 


Binod Prass3 Sshu Deemed to 
expelled 


have been 


and 


futher 


debarred from appearing 


at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam of 1960. 


Srikant Mishra, 


Jagdip Singh 
expelled 


Do. 


and 


Deemed to have been 


further 


debarred from appearing 
atany University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exam. ot $059. 


1868.51 “Vansh Bahadur 


Singh 


4832-55 Bipin Bihari Sinha 


4834-55 Rameshwar Misra 


15990-55 Sk. Mohammad 


Mashlehacdin 


Do. 
° 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


The following candidates of 8, R. K, Goenka College Sitamarhi, have been deemed to 
have been expelled from the Annual B.A. Examination of 1978 and have been further debarr- 
ed from appearing at any University Examination prior to the Annual Examination 


of 1959, 


an 
°. 


Roll 


B.A. Sita. 


” 19 


»" 3$ 


D ON CO» on a WOH 


M 
° 
` 
` 
` 


No. f 


5 
6 
8 
9 
13 
15 
19 
20 
21 
23 


Reg. No. 


2641-55 
945-54 
12558-58 
12562-55 
12538-55 
8436-55 
12548-55 
899-54 
12880-55 
Bt 84-57 


Name of the candidate. 


Chandreshwar Prasad 
Jagnnsth Prasad Sharma 
Tribikram Jha. 

Dasrath Matho 

Nawal E:shore Thakur 
Bindeshwari Prasad Yadav 
Bhola Foy 

Mahendre Singh 
Maheshwer Prasad Singha 
Mrinal Kamar Roy 
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“il B.A. Sita. 99 878-54 Raghwendra Lal Karn . 
2 ^", ie 84 12585-55 Ram Narayan Misra 

13 55 y 35 2642-55 Radhey Shyam Sharma 

14 5s 5 41 12582-55 Satya Ranian Sharma 

15 » » 44 939-5 £ Kameshwar Prasad Verma 

16 » $, 49 5401-51 Mithu Lal Sinha 

17" - sy 50 919-54 Ram Deo Thakur 

18 3; 5 51 875-54 Ram Ganesh Hoy 

19 ji i 58 2068-43 Umakent Jha 


The following candidates of A. N. 8, College Centre, Barh, have been deemed to have 
been expelled from the Annual I.A , I.Sc. and B.A examinations of 1958 and have been 
further debarred from appearing at any University Examination prior to the Annual Exa- 
mination of 1959 :— 


~ 


SL Roll No. Reg. No. Name of the candidates 
No. x 
1 LA. Barb. 10 17719-57 Awadhesh Prasad 
2 T js 12 17565-57 š Awadheshwar Singh 
8 $i 3 18 16412-57 Awadhesh Kumar Singh 
4 3o p 14 17701-57 Ayodhya Prasad 
5 s; 35 15 17558-57 Ayodhya Prasad Gupta 
6 4 is 16  17416-57 Alakbdeo Narayan 
7 35 4s 17 17409-57 Alakh Narayan Singh 
8e x 59 18 16402-57 Ahmad Raza 
9 " $5 29 17706-57 Indrade» Singh 
10 š $i 93 17411-57 Upendra Ram 
11 T ” 24 17658-57 Umesh Prasad Siugh 
m Pa ii 89 17585-57 : Krisbna Kumar Singh 
13 " x 85 16418-57 Krishnadeo Singh 
14 ° he” 36 16413-57 Krishna Nandan Prasad Siogh 
15 ES 5 49 17691-57 Kameshwar Thakur 
16 m s 48 17641-57 Kameshwar Prasad Saroj 
. i7 » 3 46 11783-56 Kameshwar Prasad Singh 
18 5 m 47 17748-57 Kamesbwar Pandey 
19, "5 n 49 19234-57 Kumar Shashi Bhushan Prasad Singh 
20 55 å 50 17698-57 Keder Nath Prasad 
21 yi K 53 17418-57 Kedar Nath Sharma 
22 " ” 54 17609-57 Kedar Nath Sinha 
93 37 ES 55 12635-57 Kedar Pandit 
of 25 n 65 17627-57 Girishchandra Narayan 
25 55 ” 66 17536-57 Ganesh Mishra 
26 5i T 69 17582-57 Gulab Chand 
97 ; » 70 — 7479-01 Gokul Prasad 
28 » ji 71 17728-57 Gokul, Prasad 
29 ` yy » 18 17799-57 Gopal Prasad Sinha 
30 sy ” 74 17671-57 Ghrit Nandan Sinha 
81 35 s; 79 17441-57 Chandra Bhushan Singh 
32 ” 56 80 17806-57 Chandra Shekhar Prasad Yadav 
33 98 55 93 1746457 Jagdish Prasad Singh 
2 " js 95 17682-57 Jagdish Mishtri 
85 E 97 1754457 Jagdish Singh 
286 7 , » 101 17672-57 s Janardhan Prasad Sandhwar 


37 2 5 102 17746-57 Janarden Prasad Bingh 
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16493-57 Janardan Prasad Singh ç 
17668-57 Janardan Prased Singh ` 2 
17727-57 Janardan Pandey 

17771-57 Janardan Singh 

19287-57 Jayant Narayan Misra 

17696-57 Jairam Prasad ° 

16408-57 Jaishenkar Prasad 

17699-57 Thakur Prasad Singh 

17545-57 Thakur Lallan Prasad Singh 

16426-57 Tanik Prasad Singh . 
17599-57 Tarni Prasad Singh 

17817-57 Tripit Narayan Singh 

17694-57 Deyaram Diwaker 

17674-57 Dwarika Prasad 

17718-57 Talar Chand Sinha 

17552-57 Durga Prasad Sinba ) - 
17666-57 Deonandan Prasad Singh 

17484-57 Deo Nandan Prasad 

17711-57 Devendra Prasad 

16407-57 Nand Kishore Choudhary 

16475-57 Nand Kishore Prasad Verma 

17486-57 Nand Kishore Prasad Singh 

17487-57 Nand Kishore Prasad Singh x “a 
17497-57 Nand Kishore Singh 

17471-57 Nand Kishwar Prasad 

17615-57 Narsingh Singh 

17685-57 Narendra Deo Narayan Singh ® 
17754-57 Narendra Prasad 

16416-57 Nawal Kishore Prasad Singh * 
16466-57 Parmeshwar Prasad 

17665-57 Parmeshwar Prasad Sinha 

17602-57 Banwari Sinha 

17357-57 Baleshwar Prasad Sinha 

17451-57 Baleshwar Prasad . 
17620-57 Vidyanand Sinha 

17584-57 Bindeshwari Prasad Singh 

17497-57 Sishnudeo Narain Singh 

17640-57 Sita Ram Singh ; 
17810-57 Bharat Singh ol . 
17662-57 Bhagwat Prasad Singh 

17632-57 Bhikhari Singh 

17455-57 Madan Prasad 

11755-56 Madan Prasad Sinbg 

17595-57 Mashir Ahmed 

17663-57 Maheshwar Prasad Sinha, 

17564-57 Muralidhar Prasad 

17636-57 Murari Prasad Singh 

17570-57 Md. Ashrafal Haque 

17522-57 Md. Israil ° 
77557-57 Md. Shahabuddin Ahmad i 
16486-57 Md. Anamul Haque . . . 
1741€-57 Md. Abdus Salam ` 
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90 ..LA, Barh. 


91 
99 
93 
94 
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17490.57 Ma. Allauddin Siddique 
16484 57 Mahammad Zeaullgh ' 
17691-57 Mohammad Mojibullah 
17686.57 Jogendra Prasad 
17638-57 Jogendra Singh 
17401-57 Jugeshwar Prasad Singh 
16455-57 Yag Narayan Dwivedi 
17728-57 Rajendra Prasad 
17617-57 Rajendra Prasad Sharma 
174 0-57 Rajeshwar Prasad 
17722-57 Rajeshwar Prasad Singh 
19610-57 Ram Govind Prasad ‘Bibhut” 
16435-56 Ram Chandra Prasad 
17687-57 Ram Chandra Prasad Sigh 
17706-57 Ram Chandra Prasad Singh 
17818-57 Ramji Prasad 
17721-5? Ram Baran Singh 
17755-57 Ram Briksh Mahto 
17583-57 Ram Dhani Prasad 
17585-57 Ram Nandan Prasad Singh 
17456-57 Ram Saran Paswan 
17425-57 Ramashish Singh 
17566-57 Shresth Sharma 
16431-57 Sri Narayan Upadhyay 
16468-57 Saryoo Prasad 
17814-57 Sadhu Saran Prasad 
17509-57 Sudheshwar Prasad Singh 
17534-57 Suresh Prasad 
16467-57 Suresh Prasad Singh 
17521-57 Suresh Singh 
16494-57 Surendra Prasad 
16453-57 Suresh Nandan Prasad Sharma 
17709-57 Sushil Kumar 
16494-57 Sidh Nath Sao 
17518-57 Sita Ram Sao 
17642-57 Haribansh Sahay 
17692-57 Haribar Prasad Singh 
14604-56 Kusheshwar Prasad 
10479-56 Gouri Shanker Mahto 
12113 Chaturbhuj Singh 
10498-56 Chandra Bhushan Sinha 
11802-56 Jai Ram Singh 
10495-56 Jugeshwar Singh 
11858-56 Damodar Prasad 
11966-96 Durga Prasad 
12104-56 Devendra Prasad Singh 
11935-56 Deo Nandan Prasad Sinha 
11884-56 Devendra Prasad 
11839-56 Dwarika Prasad 
8675 56 Dbaneshwar Prasad 
11919 56 Nand Kishore Prasad 
11922-56 Pitamber Singh 


es nn, Senn 
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. d 4 
m ‘sl. No. Roll No. Reg. No. Name of the candidate 

142. LA. Barb 518 11787-56 Bachneshwar Prasad Sharma 

148, " 35 524 11729-56 Biranchi Singh 

144. " y» 597 Brahmadeo Prasad Sinha, 

145. 55 " 598 3756-55 Brahmadeo Prasad Singh 

146, y; i 5380 11874-56 Braj Nandan Singh 

147, 35 - 538 10496.56 Braj Nandan Prasad Singh 

148. 5 i 534 11750-56 Bhagirath Sao 

149. $s 5 587 11760.56 Madan Mohan Prasad : 

150° D - 549 11779-56 Md. Shahabuddin 

151. ji » D0 10702-56 Mohmmad Muslchuddin 

162. n ” 553 3480-55 _Yugeshwar Prasad 

158. ng » 555 11970-56 Raj Kishore Prasad Sinha 

154. ” m 561 11848-56 Rajendra Sinha 

155. 5 5 569 11789-56 Rajendra Prasad 

156. m " 575 11901-56 | Ram Chander Singh 

157. » x 576 -11898-56 Ram Keshwar Prasad Sinha 

158. ” ” 581 11889-56 Ram Badan Prasad Sinha 

159. "n » 582 11778-55 Ram Rekha Prasad Singh 

160. js y: 591 11704-56 Ram Nandan Prasad Singh 

161. T " 599 15472-56 Bam Saran Prasad Singh 

162. -" a 595 ` 15789-56 Ram Sagar Thakur é a. 

168. 53 5 607 11890-56 Rameshwar Singh ‘Azad’ 

164. a " 608 11736-56 Rohan Mehta } 

165. i - 611 11829.56 Lal Kumar Singh 

166. ” ” 612 12108-56 Bidya Nand Prasad ° 

167. » m” 618 8689-56 Bijoy Krishna Upadhyay 

168. " M 615 15860-55 Satrughan Prasad Sinha ° 

169. ii 5. 616 3370-55 Satrughan Prasad Sinfa 

170. s i 619 8677-56 Sheo Nandan Thakur 

171. m » 630 11768-56 Shree Ramji 

172, » n 631 8691-56 Sakaldeo Singh 

178. ay 5 618 11803-56 Sitarum Singh š 

174. » "T 652 10490-56 Surendra Prasad 

176. 3i 3» 653 11885-56 Surendra Sinha 

176. " 35 655 11786-56 Suresh Komar Sinha, 

177. n ” 657 11878-66 Hari Mahto 

178. n n 658 11790-56 Hari Sao r . ! 

179. n 55 666 11417-56 Umesh Chandra Prasad 

180. T ¿$ 672 15929-55 Dineshwar Prasad Verma 

181. 5 T 678 4040-57 Dipendra Narain Singh 

182. "5 m 598 14945-57  . Sbeo Kumar Pandey 

188. 35 3» 699 11904-57 Surendra Nath 

184. T s 700 9667-56 Suresh Kumar Sinha, 

186. » n 709 7808-56 Kishori Sinha 

186. 35 si 710 5015.57 Kripa Shanker Choubey 

187. » B 714 1029-57 Nawal Kishore Singh 

188. uy ^ "15 3159-52 Baidyanath Prasad Sinha | ° 

189 T.Se. Barh. 1 21003-57 Akhileshwar Prasad 

190. a "ç 9 89605-55 Ajit Kumar Singh . 

191. i - 8 11793-57 Awadhesh Kishore Prasad ` 

192. n 25 4 6458-51 Ashok Kumar 


nee: 
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Sl. No., Roll No. Reg. No Name of the candidate `. 
1093. LSe, Bah. 5 9183-55 Arun Kumar Misra ' Ë 
194. » 5 7 14167-57 Indramani Prasad Singh 
195, E 8 19267-57 Kanhaiya Lal Das. 
196. ntn » 9 17753-57 Kameshwar Prasad 
19875, ., i 10 20404-57 Karu Pandit 
198. » $ 11 17710-57 Krishna Moban Prasad Singh 
199, 5 y 18 17520-57 Jagdish Prasad 
200- » ” 14 14269-57 Zeaul Haque 
201. $5 E 15 57-55 Dukh Haran Prasad 
209. " $5 16 19961-57 Deo Nath Mahto 
208, e i 17 6.86 Devendra Bahadur 
204. js 5» 18 19257-57 Dharma Raj Singh 
205, » s 19 17717-57 Nand Kishore Prasad e 
206. j y 20 19224-57 > Nand Kishore Prasad 
207. » ” 22 14650-57 Parma Nand Sinha 
208. ‘ie 5 . 98 19955-5? Paritceh Kumar Paul 
209, " R 24 14588-57 Prakash Chandra Gupta 
210. js »* 95 19975-57 Praduman Prasad Singh 
21. “as * 97 19644-57 Balram Prasad Singh 
219. Mm ” 28 19278-57 Bengali Prasad 
, 219. h n 29 17702-57 Basant Prasad Singh 
914, 5 5 80 17749 57 Vyasdeo Sinha 
215. is » 82 17801.57 Bindeshwari Prasa, Singh 
216, y? 5; 38 16352 57 Bipin Chandra Singh 
217. e is » 34 19625-57 Birendra Prasad Verma 
918. ° ,, » 86 14692-57 Bhubneshwar Prasad Singh 
219.0 "n i 87 17787-57 Bhushan Pandeya L 
990. 2 ji 88 17765-57 Mathura Thakur 
291. m » 89 1892-57 Mathura Prasad R 
` 999. 5 " 40 17060.55 Madan Mohan Prasad Verma 
` 993, zn »" 41 17751-57 Madneshwar Prasad Singh 
224. M » 43 18725-57 Mahendra Verma 
995, jc 25 44 20816-55 Md. Kamaluddin Ahmad 
296, is š: 45 17611-57 Md. T'akruddin 
297, js " 46 19998-57 M. Raza Karim 
228, s A 47 3063-57 i Mohan Sahu 
290. vi » ` 49 17733-57 Muralidhar Prasad Singh 
930. ° 4, n 50 17546-57 Ran Vijoy Prasad | š 
981. ” $5 51 9637-57 Raja Prasad Agrawal 
232. + 55 52 17433-57 Rajendra Prasad 
£38. » 2 58 17742.57 Rajendra Prasad Sharma 
284. "T M 54 : Rajendra Prasad Sinha, 
235. T » 56 5471-57 Rajeshwar Prasad Gupta 
236, » » 57 19484-57 ' Rajeshwar Sharma 
287. 35 » 58 19259-57 ' Radha Raman Upadhyay 
9288, " » 59 17756-57 Ram Krishna Pandit 
$99, n » 60 16474-57 Ram Das Singh 
940. . . 5, š; 61 17773-57 Ramashray Prasad Sharma 
241. $5 » 62 17747-57 Ramasharay Sinha 
' 949. š, 35 63 16101-57 Rama Prasad Chourasia 
943. n " 64 19283-57 Rameshwar Prasad Singh 
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ka Roll. No. Reg. No. Name of the candidate 

244. (Sc. Barh, 65 19279-57 Raghunath Prasad — . 

246, d» » 66 19290-57 Lazshmi Narayan Sahu 

246. y; ) 07 12449-57 Shyam Bihari Singh 

241. as » 68 19299-57 Shzam Bihari Sinzh 

248, i$ » 69 19256-57 Shyam Sundar Tulesiat 

249. 3s ” 70 19438-57 Shyama Charan Lal 

250. $5 s 71 19282-57 Shashi Bhushan Prasad Verma 
951. » n 79 17644-57 Shaji Singh 

959. 3s $i 78 17580-57 Sheo Nandan Prasad 

253. » E 74 19252-57 Sheo Shanker Prasad 

954. » $5 75 19234-57 Shree Kant Tripathi . 
955. j» ji 76 1778-57 Sadasheo Ram 

956. T >$ 78 20801-57 Sashdeo Prasad 

957. 3$ $ T9 17796-57 , 3ukhnandan Prasad Singh 

258. » "n 80 19254-57 Sukhendu Dutta 

259, i 5 81 17782-57 Zubedar Singh 

260. 3 rf 82 17774-57 Harinandan Choudhary 

261. js " 83 19268-57 =imalaya Prasad 

969. »j T 84 19262-57 Savitri Devi 

263. B.A.  Barh 2(H) 2143-54 Suraj Narain Singh 

964. 5 ys 3(H) 4840-53 * Nand Kishore Singh 

965. j M 1 8384-55 Arjun Prasad Singh 

966. $ 5 2 10782-55 &nirudh Sinha 

967. $ M 8 8709-55 Awadhesh Prasad Sharma 

268. » " 11 8717-55 Kamleshwari Prasad Singh 

269. js m 12 8825-55 Xedar Nath Bibhuti 

270. n » 18 10841-55 Krishna Nandan Singh 

971. T ” 14 8178-58 Jouri Shanker Prasad Singh š baa 
279. h " 16 8508 54 Chandra Moleshwar Singh 

973. » js 17 3441-55 Chandra Madan Presad Singb 
974. Me 5 19 209-54 Jai Kumar Pandey 

975. » $5 20 8724-55 Jai Prakash Narain 

276. 5 E 21 8095-54 Jogendra Prasad Singh 

277. i » 9 8875-55 Dhanendra Prasad Sinha” 
278. E » 27 8486-55 Narmdeshwar Prasad Singh 

279. » » 28 2214-54 Nageshwar Prasad 

980. B 30 8222-53 Parjanya Kumar Ghoshe 

981. a ” 33 8433-55 Badri Narain Sinha 

982. +š S 34 19159-55 Brajesh Singh 

983. 35 3 . 88 3704-55 Baleshwar Prasad 

284. » Pa 89 10468-55 Baleshwar Sharma 

285. ” » 40 2153-54 Basudeo Singh 

286. T » 48 8762-55 Birendra Trivedi 

987. » "n 50 8451-55 Raghubansh Prased 2 
288. i » 53 211-54 Rajdeo Narain Jamua 

989. n ” 54 8660-53 Raj Ranjan Prasad 

290. » » 65 8514-54 Ram Nandan Singh 

991. » » 67 19150-55 Ram Nandan Singh 

992. s 3: 69 6655-54 Ram Krishna Choubey 

293. ” T 70 8504-54 Ram Nath Misra ° 
994. n » 71 1066-53 Rem Nandan Prasad Singh ° 
295. » ” 91 10735-56 Suresh Chandra Singh 

296, i i 94 19161-55 Hari Narain Prasad Singh 

297. n ” 96 18185-55 Narendra Prasad Singh 

998. m » 97 2191-54 Rana Ramji Prasad Singh 

299. ” » , 101 9265-51 Arun Kumar Gayasen 

800. » nn 102 5814-57 Kapildeo Singh 

501. » 3 108 8285-51 Kapildeo Narain Jamuar 

802. » 118 8106-42 Suraji Narain 

308. » a 120 584-56 Jogendra Prasad Singh 

304. ^" u 122 4911-58 Tarun Kumar Gyase 

305. » » 494 409-49 Ajodhya Singh 

806. 35 2 195 3280-44 Anandi Prasad 

807. | » » 128 ` 9748-49 Chandeshwar Prasad Sinha * 
808. 2r » 183 8810-50 Parash Nath Singh 

309. yi » 141 3183-56 Jadunendan Prasad Singh 


À. Narayan. 


‘Patna, Controller of Examinations, - 
The 7th December, 1958. Bibar University, 
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MIRACLES: WHAT A MAN OE 
RELIGION SAYS 


Dn. PRITIBHUSAN CHATTERJI 
° University College of Arts, Calcutta 


I 


* belief in miracles justifiable? To answer this question we 
must know what miracles are. À miracle is usually defined as some- 
thing uncommon or extra-ordinary—something which does not happen 
in the ordinary course of Nature—but which is brought about by, 
‘higher or super-natural power or powers. As Hume says, “It is 
noeiniracle that a man seemingly in good health should die on a 
sudden. . . But it is a miracle that a dead man should come to life.''! 


Indeed the term ‘miracle’ is somewhat ambiguous. It is used 
in different senses.” Tt is, as we have just said, an event which is 
opposed to the common course of nature, e.g., walking on water, 
bringing a dead man back to life, giving eye-sight to a stone blind 
man, a statue bending its head and the like. Again, an event may 
be quite normal, but the means and conditions of bringing about that 
event are quite peculiar, strange or extra-ordinary, e.g., prayer, sacri- 
fice or chanting of mantras causing a sudden and heavy rainfall. 
Rainfall as such is not miraculous, but prayer or sacrifice causing 
* 1 David Hume, An enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Section X, Part I. 

Hume defines a miracle as ‘‘a transgression of a law of nature by a particular voli- 
tion of the Deity, or by the interposition of invisible agent." 


See Viscount Samuel, Belief and Action, p. 63, for the different senses of the term 
‘miracle’ given here. 
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it is miraculous. Similarly, a miracle may refer to an event which“ 
does not takerplace on the physical plane, but which brings informa- 
tion about something that transcends i2e physical or empirical level, 
e.g., sudden messages from the other world. But sometimes we 
call an event miraculous simply becacss it appears strange to us, but 
its strangeness is due only to our ignorante which, however, may be 
removed. Strictly speaking, such an event is not a real miracle. 

In this paper we propose to confine ourselves simply to the. 
possibility of Divine miracles. 


If 


Now, belief in miracles is à. very cld one. It is to be found 
in the primitive cultural level. The primitive man was easily swayed 
by the occurrence of what he called miracles. He had a blind faith 
in the power of the village ‘medicine man’ and the number of events 
he characterised as miraculous was perhaps a legion. But with the 
advance of knowledge man could unfathom the ‘mysteries’ of many 
of the primitive miracles ; and those which once appeared to him to be 
quite extra-ordinary or superhuman gradually assumed an ‘ordinary’ 
look and ceased to be miracles. 

Though the primitive outlook has changed, belief in miracles 
persists. It is associated with many of the higher and more adfanced 
religions of the world. The great religious leaders, the saints of an 
ascetic character, the Yogins, are genera. iy believed to be capable of 
performing miracles. Hence arises the question of a philosophical 
examination of such a belief. 

But the modern man, equipped as he is with a high scientjfic 
and technical knowledge, is not always prone to believe in miracles. 
The very possibility of miracles is somet-mes called in question. In- 
deed, it is not always the empiricists and sceptics who deny miracles, 
but there are some theists—men who bs‘ieve in God and have revereifce 
for the founders of religious faiths—who do not believe in miracles. 

Let us now probe into some of thes3 views. 


III 


Spinoza (who is called a God-intox cated man by some) attacks 
the belief in miracles. He makes the Absolute Substance to be the 
sole reality. He conceives of the vriverse mathematically—every- 
thing, in his opinion, follows with mathematical necessity and exacti. 
tude from the Supreme Substance. Since nature is fixed and rigid, . 
miracles cannot happen; for by allowing miracles God would be ` 
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‘contradicting the rigid and necessary character of the universe which- 
He has ordained. I T 

The Deists would also deny the possibility of miracles. The 
Deists believe in God, but thay believe in a transcendent God. 
According to them, God at first had an acosmic state—He was alone 
without any universe; then at a certain point of time he created the 
universe. But when the universe had been created, God preferred 
io remain outside the universe. Just as a watch-maker remains out- 
side the watch he constructs, so also God remains outside the universe 
which is His creation. How, then, does the world go? The Deists 
reply that God has put sufficient force into the world to make it 
carry on its normal business independently of God. The material 
things with the forces implanted in them and the human mind endow- 
ed with freedom of will are calted ‘secondary forces'—they go on 
working, while God, ‘the First Cause’, retires from the field. It is 
only in times of grave emergencies that God intervenes. If this is 
how the Deists think of the relation between God and the world, it 
is obvious that they will oppose miracles. The miracles, they 
apprehend, go against the fixed order of nature which God implanted 
long long ago—to assert the validity of miracles would be a kind of 
treagpn against God. 

We may now turn to the sceptics. David Hume, for example, 
in Ris essays on miracles severely attacked the belief in miracles. 
He had in his mind the Roman Catholic miracles, while he attacked 
the possibility of miracles. Experience, in his opinion, is the only 
‘source of knowledge, and we have no experience of any Deity wielding 
miraculous powers, he argues. The belief in miracles is nothing 
but a make-belief giving solace to our minds. Hume’s argument 
runs thus : Š 

“There must be a uniform experience against every miraculous 
event,” otherwise the event would not merit that appellation. And as 
an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 
and full proof from the nature of the fact against the existence of 
any miracle; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or the miracle 
rendered credible, but by an opposite proof, which is superior... . . 


eee 


... there never was a miraculous event established on so full an 
° 
evidence. 
«For, first, there is not to be found in all history, any miracle 


“attested by a sufficient number of men of such unquestioned sense, 
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education, and learning, as to secure us against all delusion in 
themselves. . 4. : 

"Secondly, . ... (there are) many instances of forged: miracles 
dnd prophecies, and supernatural events, which, in all ages, have 
either been detected by contrary evidence or which detect themselves 
by their absurdity... . 

“Thirdly, It forms a strong presumption against all supernatural 
and miraculous relations, that they are observed chiefly to abound , 
among ignorant and barbarous nations. .. . It is strange, a judicious 
reader is apt to say,... that such prodigious events never happen in 
our days. But it is nothing strange that men should lie in all 
ages... ." * 

This sceptical outlook has been inherited by many modern writers 
who have imbibed the so-called ‘soientific spirit.’ Science, it is 
believed, deals with fixed and uniform laws and miracles go against 
such laws. It has been claimed in some quarters that if miracles are 
necessary to prove the existence of God, then science has killed God 
for ever. 

The exact status of miracles is also questioned. Are they super- 
natural? Does the explanation of miracles require a method different 
from the scientific? If it does, are we to suppose that God 
works in a way which is contrary to ihe operation of ordénary 
natural laws? But if the miracles have their own laws, the lews: 
should be slated; but one who supports miracles fails "o state 
any such law. How, then, can the miracles be stated to Be ‘lawful’? 
If, on the other hand, it is claimed that miracles can be explained in : 
terms of natural laws, the distinction between the ‘natural’ and the 
‘supernatural’ disappears and the miracles lose the ‘halo’ around them 
and they degenerate into ‘ordinary’ everis. As Professor P. H. Nowell- 
Smith argues, ‘‘....tosay that God's interventions in the natural 
order are ‘lawful’, but that we cannot use these laws for prediction 4s 
to retreat into an asylum of ignorance and to use the word ‘law’ in a 
most paradoxical sense.... If miracles are ‘lawful’, it should bë 
possible to state the laws; if not, the alleged explanation amounts to a 
confession that they are inexplicable." Again, “The supernatural is 
either so different from the natural that we are unable to investigate 
it at all or it is not. If itis not, then it can hardly have the momen- 
tous significance . . . and if it is, it cannot be invoked as an explana- 
tion of the unusual,’’ E É 


3 Vide Hume's Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sec. X, Parts I & Ile 
4 *Miracles—-the Philosophical Approach’, H:bbert Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 858-860, 
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` . . : 
. So far about the arguments against miracles. ES 


Let us now see what the man of religion may say in reply to these 
arguments. * 


IV 


First of all, let us state once again what we have stated at the 
beginning, viz., by miracles we do not mean any event purported to 
have been created by magicians, professional healers, soothsayers. By 
miracles we mean only Divine miracles that manifest the glory of 
God. 

But any attempt at justification of miracles from the religious 
standpoint must be based on certain presuppositions or postulates 
which every higher religion takes for granted. 

We may here indicate some of these postulates : I 

(a) We must start with a faith in God as ihe supreme Ruler ud 
Dispenser of Justice. 

(b) God is both immanent and transcendent. He is in everything 
2nd everything isin Him, But He is the source of infinite energy 
and power and His infinite energy cannot be exhausted in any finite 
system of creation. He may manian Himself in infinte ways through 
all eternity. . 

(a God should be conceived as a personal being and not an imper- 
sonaé Absolute. He holds a very intimate relation with mankind. 

(d) God should be looked upon as a living God and a loving God 
Whom we may worship and to Whom we may pray, and Who, in His 
‘turn, may grant us our prayers. i 

. These are some of the postulates and cardinal articles of faith 
with a man of religion. These will not be accepted by an atheist, a 
naturalist, a sceptic, a logical positivist. But the man of religion will 
argue that if every scientist is permitted to start with some postulates, 
wlty should he be denied the freedom of making some postulates? He, 
however, claims that his basic postulates are not irrational—they are 
not absurd, but they are quite consistent with the world of experience 
as we know it to be. 

This is not the proper place for examining the validity of these 
postulates. But if we grant them, let us see what may be the expla- 
nation and justification of miracles from the standpoint of religion. 


° ` f V 


» Miracles, it is alleged, violate the Natural laws which are fixed 
“and unalterable. But this objection makesa gratuitous assumption 
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„that Nature operates according to unalterable mechanical necessity* 
* "This “unaltevability' which we attach (or rather, we used to attach) to 
the laws of Nature is denied by many of she modern scientists them- 
selves. Laws are characterised now-a-days as ‘statistical’ averages’ 
and not as inviolable, absolutely certain and sacrosanct. Mill and 
others used to think that ‘scientific’ inductions or generalisations based 
on the Law of Uniformity of Nature and the Law of Causation are 
absolutety certain as distinguished from the so called ‘unscientific’, 
induction based on uncontradicted experience only. But the attitude 
of the modern scientist is different. He no longer pins his faith on 
any absolutely uniform law of uniformity—he is always ready for some 
‘exceptions’ which he may or may not explain in the light of his 
limited knowledge.” Hence it must be admitted that the objection 
‘How can miracles form an exception to the fixed Jaws?’ loses much 
of its force. - 

Secondly, it is also assumed that our knowledge of the laws of 
Nature is invariably correct and hence it cannot undergo any further 
modification. But no serious student oš science will dare say that he _ 
knows the whole truth. Indeed, the more we know, the more ig yet 
to be known. A true scientist always keeps an open mind. We may 
here incidentally mention that till the other day extras ensory percep- 
tion, telepathy etc. were laughed at by most scientists; but with the 
development of Para-psychology these are now-a-days studied uader 
laboratory conditions and are accepted as facts for scientific study, 
The objection that there cannot be any phenomenon other than what 
we usually experience does not, therefore, hold ground. 

No one can also claim that the worlc-order as we know it to be is 
the only real order and there is nothing osher than it. There may be 
different grades of order, viz., material erd spiritual, and the material 
order may be subjected to the spiritual.” This does not mean that the 
laws of the material order are all wrong, but it means that they may 
be counteracted by something higher or more powerful. As Mr. 


5 Commenting on Mill's faith in the Law of Uniformity of Causation, Russell says : 

tt.. let ug not be too dogmatic. There are those who say that,,.the apparent regulari- 
ties of the world are only due to the law of averages... 

“Modern physics does nob use induction in the old sense atall. It makes enormous 
theories without pretending that they are in aay exact sense true, and uses them only 
hypothetically until new facts turn up which require new theories. All that the modern 
physicist claims for a theory is that it fits the known facts and therefore cannot be refuted'', 
(Portraits from Memory, p. 116). A 

6 Of. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Art. on ‘Miracle’: “We cannot assert 
that a limit has been set to every combination of matter and energy, to every metbod of 
guiding these, to every possible result. If so, a miracleis nota breach of the ord@rof > 


Nature." 
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‘Arnold Nunn in his article *Miracles—the Scientific Approach’ argues’ 
the point: ‘Everything which happens, happens in, accordance with 
law but not necessarily in accordance with natural law. The super- 

natural has also its laws. A cricket ball is hit into the air, and falls 

toward the ground ... À fieldsman catches the ball and the further 

fall is averted. The Law of gravity is not violated but its consequen- 

ces have been modified by human will. When God works a miracle, 

he does not violate the laws of nature but modifies some of the normal 

effects of these laws by a process analogous to that by which the 

human will influences nature”, 


It should be noted that à miracle is not the suspension of all the 
laws of nature, thus bringing about a chaos in the Universe. It means 
that a- particular law is kept in abeyance by Divine Will in respect of 
a particular event. Lotze explains it thus: “Tt is not true that a 
miracle involves a suspension of the laws of nature. On the contrary 
it implies that these laws continue to govern all the rest of the world 
and only seem not to do so as regardsa particular event, which for 

" thatereason and no other contrasts with the rest of the course of 
nature. But even in reference to this particular event it is not true to 
say that it is a suspension of the laws of nature (in the plural)...... 
Conseguentiy, when a miracle occurs, the Divine intervention has not 
for its real object to change the universal Jaws of nature. ..... . Ina 
miracle, therefore, God direcily influences the nature of things, so that 
they undergo a change and—still obeying the same universal laws of 
nature—produce the miraculous effect which without His influence 
they would not in mere obedience to those laws produce.”’ ° 


VI 


e It is sometimes asked: What is the nature of the ‘supernatural 
law’ that governs miracles ? Wherein lies the difference between 
the ‘natural’ and the ‘supernatural’? If the supernatural is still a 
law, “it must (8) be based on evidence ; (b) be of the general type 
‘onder such and such conditions, so and so will happen’; (e) be 
capable of testing in experience. And if it conforms to this speci- 
fication, how does it differ from a natural law? The supernatural 
seems to dissolve on the one hand into the natural and on the 
obher into the inexplicable.’’® 


7 Hibbert Journal, Vol, 48, p. 241. 
8 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 107-109, 
9 P. H, Nowell-Smith, op.cit., p. 368. 


E 
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The question of evidence has beer raised by all sceptics, and" 
non-believers. . It was raised by David Hume and it is being raised 
now by the modern sceptics and empiricists. The simple answer 
that a man of religion gives is thai he too relies on experience. 
The miracles are also facts of experience but they are not facis of 
ordinary, everyday and recurring experience—they ara but facts of 
rare experience.'? Are they, then, natural? It all depends on the 
meaning of the term ‘natural’. The term ‘nature’ is generally used- 
in a narrower sense to mean the ordinary empirical world—i.e., 
‘nature’ as we generally experience it to be. The miracles are not. 
natural in this sense, for they are not facts of daily occurrence and 
as such are not usually experienced. But the distinction between 
‘Natural’ and ‘supernatural’ is tenable only so long as we use the 
term ‘natural’ in a somewhat nafrower and restricted sense; other- 
wise both the ‘natural’ and the ‘supernatural’ are but manifesta- 
tions of God. And whatever happens—either in the usual course 
of nature or miraculously—is an event in Nature in the wider sense. 


Are the ‘supernatural’ laws or laws of miracles also subject to ` 
the general formula ‘under the same conditions the same effects will 
follow’? In reply we may say that once we grant God's rule: and 
omnipotence, there is perhaps no con:radietion in assuming thft the 
modus operandi by which God once suspended an empirical Jaw 
(which is also a product of the Divine Will), if repeated, will lead 
to the same consequences. 


Hume feels that the so-called records of miracles are all lies,’ 
Have not some of the records of miracles turned out to be false? 
Some of the records of miracles have been found to be false no 
doubt—but all that it shows is that some reports are false. But 
from this how can Hume jump to the conclusion that all records of 
miracles are false? It is just a case of the common fallagy “of 
Illicit or hasty generalisation. Indeed, in spite of their stout dis- 
claimer of dogmatism, Hume and men of his ilk dogmatically assert 
that because they did not experience s particular event, any one who 
claims to have experienced that kind of vent must be a liar. 


Another curious argument of Hume is that miracles are to be 
found in the primitive and barbaric cultural level and that miracles 


10 Lotze believes that a specia! type of ‘vision’ is necessary for beholding miracles. 
"By vision in the above sense", he explains, " we do not mean deceptions of sense simply 
due to the nature of the individual, but intuitions which are based on a present and” real ' 
interaction of soul with God,” (op. cit., p. 112). $ 
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do not happen now-a-days. It is true that the primitiye man had 
a very queer and crude notion of tbe occurrence of events and hence 
many events appeared as miraculous to them. But this is surely 
no argument against ali miracles. Hume’s assertion that miracles 
do not happen in tha modern scientific age cannot be accepted by 
all modern men and women. ‘There are some who even to day claim 
,to have experienced miracles once or twice in their lives." 


` 


VII 


The disbeliever may ask: Why should God work miracles? 
Does He want to correct Himself? 


The answer from the religious standpoint is obviously ‘No’. 
God is not surely an imperfect being making mistakes here and 
there, and then trying to correct them. Miracles, it is believed, 
are like Divine Messages addressed to man just to draw his attention 
to the Power, Glory and Love of ihe Almighty. In the ordinary 
hunfdrum of life man is apt to forget God. The miracles by their 
spectacular occurrence may easily draw the attention of the forgetful 
man. God in His infinite mercy may feel it necessary to bestow 
speciad love to any of His devotees and may fulfil his prayer by a 
mireculous act. The miracles seem to have a spiritual and moral 
significanfe. Miracles may be the special means whereby God may 
restore a law where it has been violated by man or whereby He may 
‘fulfil the prayer of a man who may deserve the Divine blessings by 
virtue of his religious and moral merits. The miracles have another 
wholesome influence upon the mind of man-—they show the supre- 
. macy of spirit over matter. 


° VIII 


We may then finally remark that the possibility of miracles 
cannot be ruled out. It is a belief which can be rationally justified. 
We should not be blinded by the outward glare of empirical sciences 
which are as yet incomplete and imperfect. We should bear in 
mind that our knowledge is limited and our ‘science’ is not the last 
world, but at best the last word but one. Some scientists may 


1 Dr. Alexis Carrel, a EHE MY scientist, 3 Nobel Prize Winner, remarked 
after his investigations of miracles, ''... they (miracles) prove tl e existence of organic and 
< ment% processes that we do not know......... They are stubborn irreducible facis, which 
must be taken into account.’ (Quoted by Lunn in bis article in the Hibbert Journal, 

* Vol 48, p. 241, from Carrel’s Man the Unknown,) 
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` genuinely apprehend that if the possibility of miracles is admitted, 
al] kinds of magic and superstition will invade the domain of science. 
But the man of religion gives us the comforting assurance that to 
believe in Divine Miracles (and this belief is by no means an un- 
justifiable belief) is not to yield to blind superstitions, but to bow 
down in all humility to the supremacy of the Divine Will. 


** Let knowledge grow from more io more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.'' 


LFO TOLSTOY AND THE INDIAN EPICS 
. ALEXANDER SHIFMAN 


(Candidate of Philological Sciences and research worker of the Leo Tolstoy Museum) 


Leo Tolstoy was deeply interested in ancient Indian literature 
and its great epics. 


The themes of the Vedas were the first to attract his attention. 
The great writer came to know them not only through the available 
best Russian and Western European translations, but also through 
the “Vedic Magazine," published in Gurukul Kangri and sent to 
Yasnaya Polyana regularly. Professor Rama Deva, the publisher and 
editor of the magazine, was one of Tolstoy’s Indian friends, who 
maintained an extensive correspondence with him. 


Appreciating the profundity of the Vedas, Tolstoy gave particular 
attention to those cantos which deal with the problems of ethics, a 
subject which interested him deeply. He subscribed to the idea of 
humane love which pervades the Vedas, with their humanism and 
praise of peaceful labour. This, he felt, confirmed his own idea of 
the good inherent in the human soul. Tolstoy, the artist, was more- 
over *delighted with the poetic treasures and artistic imagery which 
distinguish these outstanding Indian epics. 

He ranked the Vedas and their later interpretations—the Upani- 
shads—with those perfected works of world art which have never 
failéd to appeal to all nationalities in all epochs, and which therefore 
represent true art. ‘‘The history of Sakya-Muni and the hymns of 
the Vedas’’, he wrote in his treatise “What is Art”, “convey lofty 
feelings and are still quite comprehensible to us, whether educated ` 


` or not, 8nd were comprehensible to the people of those times who 


were less educated than our working people’’. 

Tolstoy not only read the Vedas, but also spread their teachings 
in Russia. He included many of the sayings of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads in his collections, ‘‘Range.of Reading", “Thoughts of 
Wise Men" and others. Here are some of these sayings : 


“Accumulate such wealth as cannot be stolen by thieves nor 


-tampered with by tyrants’’. (wisdom) 


“Do everything by day in such a way that your sleep by night 


. shall be untroubled. 
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“He who does nothing does evil." 4 
“Only Be is truly mighty who can conquer himself". 
"Wise men learn in order to know, while the worthless learn 
in order to be known’’. 


In addition to the Vedas, Tolstoy was familiar with other 
ancient Indian epics, particularly wish the famous “Mahabharata” 
and the “Ramayana”. 

Tolstoy acquainted himself with these great works througb the. 
best Russian and Western European translations. The Yasnaya 
Polyana Library still has a two-volume French edition of ''Rara- 
yana” published in Paris in 1894. 

: Of ali the parts of Mahabharata, Tolstoy had the greatest fond- 
ness for the Bhagavat-Gita to which he often referred in his diary 
and letters. He expressed his déligkt and elation at the poetical 
heights reached by the Indian epics no; only to his friends and rela- 
tives in Russia, but also to his friends in India. Thus, in answer to 
the reproach from the Indian scholar S. R. Chitale that he had not 
accepted the chief concept of the “Mahabharata”, Tolstoy wrote in 
February 1908: z ° 

“I was sorry to note that you t=ought I did not agree with the 
chief principle of the ‘Bhagavat-Gita’, namely, that man must direct 
all his spiritual forces to the fulfilment of duty......... 1 have Always 
been firmly convinced of this, and have always tried to remember and 
aci accordingly. I have always tried tc tell it to all those who sought 
my opinion on this question, and to express it in my wrilings’’. 

The letters and diaries of Tolstoy, and particularly his later 
collections of folk wisdoms contain huncreds of rich sayings from *the 
*Mahabharata'' and the “Ramayana”. In addition to these sayings, 
the collections contain the usual folk legends, tales and maxims which 
are probably still current among. ths Indian peasants. The writer 
had included many of them in his “Russian Books for Reading?” even 
earlier, but in the 1817’s, he re-wroie thern as short stories for the 
adolescent reader. 


Tolstoy wanted the works of anz‘ent Indian literature to reach 
the hearts of the Russian reader in keir highly artistic form and, 
therefore, he tried to preserve the national colour, spirit and atmosphere 
of the epoch when translating them. In most cases, he was highly 
successful. It would be no exaggeration to say that it was through 
Tolstoy that the Russian readers learned to love the ancient wisdom > 
of the Indian people and their heroic epics. ° 
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` Tolstoy’s contribution to the Russian understanding of Indian 
philesophy was no less significant. It was he who drew the attention’ 
of the thinking men and women of Russia to such philosophers of 
India as Shankaracharya, Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and 
others. His translations of these philosophers, his essays on Buddh- 
ism, and his efforts to popularise Indian literatures, epics and folklore 
constitute one of the brightest pages in the century-old friendship 
between the Russian and Indian peoples. 


WHEN THE HEART.... 


Ruby Zagoreu 


When the heart is wakened, 
When the lips are still, 

Then melody has shakez 

The leaf upon the hill. 

Surely this js mirth, 

And this the heart’s sweet hour, 
For beauty bursts in song, 

And sings from every flower. 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 


BHABANI GOPAL SANYAL 


Victoria College, Cooch Behar 


Mrs. Virginia Woolf once said that poetry is born out of the 
profusion of the age. If the thought-currents are absent in a country, 
if new thoughts do not enthuse popular minds, then great poetry is 
not conceivable. The Elizabethan period was an age of golonisation 
and integration. Sopoetry of that age was highly creative. Again, 
new ideas released by the outburst of the French revolution brought 
a creative epoch in England. In our country Hindu Renaissance was 
symbolised in Chaitanya following the establishment of the Muslim 
power in Bengal. It was a new age of ineffable lyrics. In the 
nineteenth century when European ideas and materialistic outlook 
on Jife assailed our country, that "led to a fresh creative outburst. 
“Bliss was in that dawn to be alive’’. 

But the creative urge does not remain constant always. The 
day leght fades and darkness settles down. Darkness is the negation 
of light. It brings therefore grotesyue forms and endangers obscu- 
rantism. eIn place of creative literature comes sterility, an ennui 
of the spirit. The duty then is to discuss the principles of literature, 


to re-establish conexion with the traditions of the past. Here begins 


the responsibility of the critic. 

° But to make such a division, between the creative age and that 
of criticism is hard to make endless to admit. The curious thing is 
that every great poet isa critic. His creation is as much spontane- 
ous as it is critical. Moreover he lays down principles which have 
their bearing on his own creation and on literature in general. 

The poet no doubt is caught by the frenzy of his inspiration but 
he subjects it to analysis, to hard tests of labour. Nothing is let off 
in an emotional abandon. Henry Vanghan describes his ecstatic 
mood— 

T saw eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. 


This is a state of illumination where a new world is reveaet dol 


:exaMed detachment of mind. Blake uses the symbol of sunrise and 
Wordsworth of the light that never was on land or sea, describe the 


° 
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“state. But his should not make us blind to the obligations* put 


upon a poet, He must be his own critic and be alert to execute and 
systematise this inspiration, which holds him. 


Dante warns the poets not to look for the sublime results with- 
out being aware of their crafts. 


Therefore let the folly of those be confuted, who free 
of art and knowledge and trusting in genius alone, 
rush forward to sing of the highest themes in the 
highest style.’ 


Inspiration thus requires to be processed. Shelley often lacked the 
discriminating judgement and proved him to be an ineffectual angel. 
However, it is undeniable that great poetry is born of inspiration. 
Blacke and Pushkin never wrote unléss they were possessed, Burns 
could not write by his efforts and Co.eridge's Kubla Khan was born 
in a trance. 

Poets are inspired and they tease us out of thought. But they 
follow the processes of selection ahd elimination. Here lies the differ- 
ence between the creative poets and xature’s own. For this once 
Ben Jonson remarked about Shakespeare ‘My answer hath beene, 
would be had blotted a thousand’. 

Rabindranath has invoked the Mase, the playmate of his heart 
as she often had lured the poet out of his duty. Her call Qoated° in 
the air and came down to his casement, often in the shape of new 
buds of mangoes and sometimes in the dense formation oÍ new clouds. 
But yet, the poet felt that his mental images were to be dressed up.” 
Inspiration therefore needs to be harmonised with thought. Orte 
Lessing wrote ‘not every critic of art is a genius but every genius 
is born a critic of art’. The greate poets are great critics and 
they formulate the principles of art. though they are examined, 
amended and even rejected in succeeding ages. * 


Apart from the poet-critics independent critics have flourished. 
Their taste is infallible and power cf judgement penetrating and 
dependable. Pope has acknowledged their functions ‘these born to 
judge as well as those to write’, though Osbert Sitwell is sceptical 
about them. It is interesting to recall that Ben Jonson has remarked 
that only great poets have the right to cr ticise the poet. 


However, it is admitted that criticism has its significance ite 


I interpreting literature and assessing its value by comparative method. 


° 
1 Inspiration and Poetry: C. M. Bowra. 
2 Rabindranath : Puravi: Leelasangini. 


. 
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A critic must be acquainted with tradition, not localised but having 
a universal character. He should possess a total outlook. ,. ` 

The critic is the representative of the readers. His main task 
is to interpret literature and enunciate principles. But the artist and 
the critic werk on the same method. One collects materials from life, 
synthesises them and the other interprets and criticises them in the 
light of life. Both therefore haye sensitive mind, susceptible to 
impressions. 

A critic should have a free mind, not tied down to preconceived 
ideas when he reads a classic he should not be influenced by the 
judgements of others nor be influenced by its having influenced gene- 
rations of men. Similarly, his study of the modern authors will have 


e no veil of close acquaintance. 


The artist and the critic stand on the same ground. The critic 
must have knowledge about life from which the artist starts. He 
must have acquaintance with the objects which he represents and 
possesses same sensibility to ideas. A critic should follow the track 
. covered by the artist. 

‘Arnold said that the poetry is the criticism of life. A critic’s 
function is three-fold. He is to look at life objectively, to discuss 
principles and to create the atmosphere, to promote “a current of 
ideas @ the highest degree animating and nourishing to the creative 
power '’.? Criticism therefore in its broad sense is to promote culture 
according “to Arnold and this involves the passion of doing moral and 
social good. Arnold in his mature period took a different attitude 
from his earlier standpoint when he had stressed on ‘‘excellent action” 
whigh powerfully appeals to the great primary human affections. 
In explaining the function of criticism, Rabindranath has said ‘‘True 
critielain is the emotional interpretation born of the worship of heart. 
By this, devotion of one heart is transferred to another’. He has 


. comülemned the present-day criticism as a saleable commodity higgled 


by a cunning buyer. Admitting the utility of a buyer's examining 
the value of a thing, Tagore has said ‘ True criticism is devotion of 
heart, a critic is just like a priest’. He expresses his own and 
represents the feelings of his congregation "'.* 
Rabindranath has admitted the utility of comparative study but 
has not discussed whether the utility would be beneficial for the 
1 Jt his business to follow that track as the author designed and made it Viewing 


th8 Country through which it runs and test it for what it is. (The making of litarature : 


R. A. Scott James). 
2 Arnold : Essays in Criticism. 
Rabindranath : Pracin Sahitys. 
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. ‘writer or the readers. Interpretation bcrn of devotion of the heart 
has its liMitations. lt may often lead to emotional abandon. 
Moreover, will the basis of interpretation be historical;,personal or 
real? Arnold has advised to shun falsa valuations of the historical 
and the personal estimates and to attain real understanding’ has asked 
to set a book against a classic. Truth and seriousness will harmonise 
with diction and movement and they will be the tests of a good 
bcok, “Ib is much better simply to have recourse to concrete 
examples; to take specimens of poetry cf the high, the very highest 
quality and to say: The characters of a high quality of poetry are 


351 


what is expressed there. 

But yet it is true that unless we have personal estimate, no real 
assessment is possible. For this Saint Beuve has stressed on the 
necessity of knowing personal history of a poet, though Rabindranath 
would encounter him saying that tha biography of a poet is in his 
works. 


Historical criticism has a great valce. Here, evolves the necessity 
of being acquainted with tradition. Nə work is self-sufficient. Its" 
value lies—in its connection with tke past. So, tradition means 
ë perception not only of the pastness of the past but of its presences’ ° 
The historical sense will make a poet write not only with his genera- 
tion in his bones but with a feeling thet the whole of literature has a 
simultaneous order. ° 

In literature there is no geographical division. So, the heritage 
of the great masters is worth reverence and hence the duty of ancestor 
worship, as they were ‘born of the sun they travelled a short while 
towards the sun”. But this intimate acquaintance with the ‘past 
does not mean imitation but an inspiration to create and see things 
objectively. 

Art creation is related to life. Knowledge of life- gives flew | 
incentive to create new symbols to represent life in a coherent, 
systematic manner which is otherwise diffused and disintegrated. 
What is called the present is indissolubly connected with the past 
and the present is evolving towards the future. Hence, Time is 
motionless and indivisible. ‘There is no beginning, no movement, 
no peace and no end’. So, the historical sense, as Eliot comments, 
is a sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal and that makes 
a poet traditional. ° 


1 Jüssays in Criticism—Arnold, e 
2 Sacred Wood—T. S. Eliot. : 
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In this connection, T. S. Eliot has said that art is impersonal. 
Tü is not the expression of personality but its negation. “ Impres- 
sions and €xperiences which become important in the poetry may 
play quite a negligible part in the man, the personality ” To 
see the world objectively is no doubt an indispensable m of & 
modern mind but yet he is no recluse. His subjective approach can- 
not be explained away. The poet's experiences or impressions may 
not be his own but his outlook is determined by bis personality, 
though it would be unwise to pursue the writer through the accidents 
of his personal life. A critic cannot forget tffe fact that the works 
of an author are his self-expression. It may be that the writer 
conceals his personality but it is expressed through his characters 
" and narration. Shakespeare's creation is impersonal and one is sure 
with what particular key he unlotked his heart. We can only guess 
that Shakespeare identified with Prospero or the philosophy of Hamlet 
expresses the dramatist’s storm and stress in the Caroline period. 
Yet Sir Walter Raleigh has composed an interesting biography of 
‘Shakespeare from bis works. ` 

When the poet views an object he does ü in a de-individualised 
manner. The moment and the experience are real to him. That 
the pogt eliminates his personality and his experience of the moment 
is real, is quite true of this age ridden with problem.' The age is 
too much wjth us. This is not true of all ages. Poetry of this age 
is marked with its own individual character, its objective existence, 
The poet’s intimacy with the object was real in the nineteenth 
century but the objective significance is real in the twentieth 
centery poetry.” | 

A critic has real affinity with a poet. He has to traverse the 
same path covered by the poet. A critic has to judge whether the 
oreation of the poet bears evidence about the philosophy of life, a 
‘new creutive approach and not merely a memorable speech. There 
are distinctly two stages in the proper appreciation of a poem. The 
element of enjoyment must be extended into appreciation ‘‘which 
brings a more intellectual addition to the original intensity of feeling’’. 
The next stage is of reorganisation when a person meets with something 
hew and ‘finds a new pattern of poetry arranging itself in 
consequence’.® 

9 Rabindranath bas written in his Janmadine 

I have put on the dress of a dramatic personae 
My function is to remove the Screen 
* This is a thing of great surprise for me. 


2 Sahityer Pathe : Adhunik Kavya : Rabindranath. 
3 The nse of poetry and the use of criticism : T. S. Eliot. 
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ae 4 
So, wevcan come to’ this conclusion that there is a significant: 


relation betwéer poetry and criticis. The age of criticism is also 
the age of poetry. Modern poetry has become highly critical because 
it cannot be contented by giving pleasure alone. It is communication 
of the entire poem and not merely of experience in its ordinary sense. 


In assessing the value of a poem, Arnold bas stressed on the 
real test which is a qualitative one. He would set a poem against 
the best. But it has its limitations. Arnold was influeneed by the 
moral values: A poem has got to be judged by its total-impression. 
No isolated passages can give a reader ë comprehensive outlook and 
hence a feal appreciation. In one place Tagore has made a compara- 
tive estimate between Sakuntala and the Tempest. In Sakuntala 
there is a close affinity between,nature and human beings. But in 
the Tempest though nature has assumed a human form in Ariel, no 
such bond has been established. The poet has remarked that though 
Miranda has passed long years in the secluded island yet she has 
made no intimate connection, with natura. She feels no pain when 


she leaves the island.? About the conspiracy and the spirit of domina-* 


tion in Tempest Rabindranath has commented and shown ihat in 
Sakuntala ihere is love, peace and harmony. 


It is true that in the Tempest man is not spiritually harmonised 
with nature and there isrivalry. Tae two books have been written 
with different ideals and cannot be put in the same category for easy 
comparison. The Tempest was written against the historical era of 
the Elizabethan age, when insular life was broken and man's indomi- 
table spirit tried to be triumphant. Shakespeare has tried to represent 
his age. The dramatist’s essential advantage. is that he has not 
portrayad a beautiful world but has seen both beauty and ugliness, 
the boredom, the glory and the frustration. 


Interpretative criticism often beccmes an over statemené bésides. 
its being ridden with preconceived notions. In re-assessing the 
literary values of Meghdoot, Rabindranath has not only given it a 
philosophical meaning but has adversely criticised the vulgarities of 
the modern age. The past names of places or rivers are sweet because 
of their ‘Memory emancipated from zhe order of time and space’ and 
‘modified by that empirical phenomenon of the wil. But the modern 
age has its own music of assonance. 


° 
1 Seott-James has shown how Arnold erred in bis judgement of Milton, Burns and 
Keats.—the making of literature. p 
About Miranda it is true but not about Prospero. His parting words to Ariel are: 
I shall miss thee; but yet thou sball have freedom. : 
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The comparative method therefore is an invaluable aid in appre- 
ciating literature and a critic's function is nof done by taking isolated 


passagesMnly. Rabindranath is against this method because of its 


inconsequential value. When a noble character is analysed, his 
basic ingredients, instincts and feelings do not differ much from an 
ordinary man. But they have acquired a qualitative excellence in 
him. “By analysis there is no difference between carbon and diamond 
- but you have it in the mystery of creation”. So, according to 
Rabindranath true criticism of literature is interpretation and not 
analysis and judgement. 


But as already discussed, interpretation alone cannot give us the 
true assessment of literature. Moreover, the creation of no writer 
is self-sufficient. A critic's primary task will be to arrange and 
harmonise feelings that would réact in the mind of a reader. 


Life in nature is always impressed with the temperament of the 
artist. In art there is less than life and greater. It lacks the throb 
and warmth cf life but it produces greater and permanent symbols 
and for this it is a sylvan historian telling tales for ever. There is 
always a difference, an ideological conflict between matter and mind. 
Mind which is conscious determines the object of which it is conscious 
andi, the object too conditions mind. Coleridge believed that the 
conscious mind includes both the subject and the object, the infinite 
and theefinite. Jt is the task of esemplastic imagination to reconcile 
the both. Mind objectizes itself and knows itself in the object. The 
function of imagination is to penetrate and take the world of matter 
as symbols expressing the infinite. The primary imagination, as 
Coleridge elucidates, presents to the finite mind of the efernal act of 
creation in the infinite Jam. The secondary imagination dissolves, 
diffuses and dissipates in order to recreate. 

e Nature, thus though symbolises thought of God, should not be 


copied as that would be mechanical devoid of beauty and harmonious ' 


whole. Art must excite emotion for the purpose of immediate 
pleasure through the medium of beauty, as Coleridge writes. The 
conclusion is that it communicates pleasure not truth or morals with 
which Arnold was preovcupied. Again, the pleasure which the readers 
derive are its intrinsic merit and this pleasure is communicated 
through the medium of beauty which arises from the realisation of 
e intuitive harmony of the Universe. Rabindranath also has said 


that in art an object is true seen through the medium of beauty, 
* 


1 Sahityer Pathe : Rabindranath. 
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` When an object gains a harmonious whole end when our mind reqog- 


nises it by theans of pleasurable experisnce, its truth is established. 
Art creation must be disinterested. It is an emotional \ release. 
‘Man has a fund of emotional energy which is not fully occupied with 
self-preservation. This surplus seeks its outlet in the creation of 
art? 

Here, one great difference in approach arises. The moderns 
will shun the subjective study, though the Zaculty of imagination will ` 
be employed, modified by reasoning. They heartily approve the 
outlook written by Keats ‘men of genius are great as certain ethereal 


. chemicals operating on the mass of neutral intellect—but they have 


not any individuality, any determined character’ .? 


Mathew Arnold was not favourably pleased with modern poetry. 
But if we are averse to it we cut us off from the streams of life. 
Moreover we: lose the totality of outlook which is required for the 
appreciation of poetry. Classical poetry has been established for 
ever and appraised of modern poetry is necessary. The obscurity of 
meaning and form has been made a target of attack against the 
moderns. This has been the lot of innovators in different ages. No 
doubt every poet wishes. that his poetry should entertain a large 
number of people. In that sense, he 'aspi-es to the condition of gthe 
music-hall comedian’. When a poet deliberately writes in a style 
which is not popular that means he hes something new to*say and 
cannot conform to the accustomed taste. If he is deliberately un- 
intelligible that is regrettable but when 1 arises out of originality as 
it did in the cases of Wordsworth and Browning, the poet should be 
approached reverentially with a receptive mood to understand and 


not to scoff at. Eliot has said that tae meaning of a poem is 


nothing but to satisfy the habit of the readar, to divert his mind as 
the imaginary burglar throws a piece of meat to the bouse-dog. - „The 
apparent meaning is nothing but the poem as a whole casts its spell. 
So, it is futile to search for meaning. 


The winter evening settles down 
With. small of steaks in passage ways. 
Six o’clock, 
The burnt-out ends of smoky Jays. 


The meaning in-between the lines is irsignificant but taken as ge 


1 Personality : Rabindranath. 
2 The use of Poetry and the use of criticism: T. 8. Eliot. The same analogy has 
" been used by Eliot in his sacred word to describe the character of an artist, 
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.. atl 
whgle, it gives us a clue to tbe modern civilised town-lifg which seems 
to be unhinged. 


Flid also has said that for each artist a kind of alloy is required 
to make the metal] workable into art for each time and this explains 
the ‘auditory imagination’. Each age will require new pattern, a new 
form. Our age is ridden with problems. Implicit faith in life is 
absent. In the nineteeth century, inspite of shaken faith due to the 
` advent of materialistic ideas, men had confidence in life, society and 
God. Butin the twentieth century following the great wars belief 
was disturbed, the solid rock gave way and the tower which had given 
shelter to the writers leant down. The imagery has strékingly been: 
suggested by Virginia Woolf. Naturally, the alloy is different, dic- 
tiom amazingly prose-like (‘poetry ought to be as well Written as 
prose'—suggested Ezra Pound) and imageries complex and involved. - 
Wordsworth had said earlier that his purpose was ‘to imitate and as 
far as possible, to adopt, the very language of men'. In this sense 
Eliot has spoken of auditory imagination which is a feeling for syll- 
able and rhythm that would penetrate through the conscious levels. . 
Every word then would: have a new meaning thus stirring conscious- 
ness. Thus the modern poets employ old words with new import, 
fuseg the old and the trite with the new. 

e Tagore inspite of his surprising modernity has used imageries 
that havf come down to the prose-level of every day life but yet they 
are not involved nor like Dylam Thomas’ imageries breeding others, 
. In ‘Shyamaii’ Rabindranath has written: 
$ Lump of darkness 


Trembles in the thick branches of jackfruit trees 
Like a crowd of ghosts. 


or Her delicate loveliness of.tired body is spread over the ground 
* Like the sleepless, indolent Moon of the Moonlit light 


At the extreme end of the lonely meadow in the morning, 
This is to be compared with T. S. Eliot. 


The reminiscence comes 
Of sunless dry geraniuns 
And dust in crevices , 
Smell of chestnuts in the streets, 
And female smells in shuttered rooms, 
š And cigarettes in corridors 
And cocktail smells in bars, E 
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` Another illustration from Auden: 
A bird used to visit this shore : 
Tt isn’t going to come any more, N 
I’ve come a very long way to prove 
No land, no water, and no love, 
Here am I, here are you : 


But what does it mean? What are we going to do? 


These two will illustrate the picture of sur civilised urban life, now ° 
completely lopsided. We read in one of ovr modern poets of Bengal. 


Our torpor is disturbed 
`, By the polluted blood of the night, by the delivery of a 
crippied day 
The sky becomes then heavy | 
By the music oÍ dull work 
The whistle of the factory sounds due to exhaustion, 
Behind us there is always the whirr of fastmoving Bus, 
Here sky, whistle, bus all havé suggestive symbolical values. The 
function of criticism will be to catch the modern note, interpret and 
make a comparative study to assess the values of present day writings. 
We must not fail in our task. 


° . 


PHILGSOPHY AND ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


SIBAPADA CHAKRAVARTI 
Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 


(D) 


If Philosophy be metaphysics, i.e., a study of the super-sensible, 
it can hardly be distinguished from poetry. Even with all appearance 
of a reasoned account, such a study has not been established as a 
theoretical discipline. The language of ontology is destitutà of cogni- 
tive meaning, provable or disprovable. This position of the positiv- 
ists and many others is a slightly “stretched position of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. If Philosophy be a matter of theoretical proof, 
conclusive or not, it can hardly concern itself with transcendental 
facts, even if there be any. The hypotheses of science that have a 
necessary reference to sense-perceptio, are provable in terms of facts 
by the ordinary methods of observation and deductive verification. 
But no sense-experience is relevant to the truth of ontological propo- 
sitions and if we draw upon occult experiences in their support, such 
propositions will not be universally accepted. We need not reject 
mystical gxperiences as senseless, but the approach of a mystic has 
never been logical. Metaphysical discussion has, therefore, always 
bogged down in the morass of chronic controversy and dispute. 


A priori reasoning of mathematics and the method of enipirical 
verification of natural sciences yield reasonably established conclu- 
sions. But the interminable chain of arguments and counter-argu- 
ments of metaphysicians ever remains inconclusive. Arguments that 
leag us nowhere may masquerade as proof but are mere deceptions, 
Tt is sttange that we are not at all affected in any way—theoretically 
or practically—in our day to day lives by so-called ontological truths, 
The discovery of comma bacilli profoundly affected the lives of mill- 
ions, but we remain indifferent to the so-called metaphysical conclu- 
sion that physical object is a family of sense-data. 

To claim some knowledge of the so-called transcendent realm 
is an anachronism to-day. The super-scientific character of meta- 
physics appears to be pseudo-scientific. Even if we are not sceptical 
about super-sensuous intuitions of the privileged few, we must hold 
. that such insights cannot be literaily expressed. In other words, 


these cannot be expressly formulated, to be cognitively treated by 
+ 4—-1996P—VI 
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‘the methods of proof or disproof. ‘These cannot be ‘‘suid’’ bule may 
possibly be ‘‘shown’’, if we accept a distinction made by Wittgenstein. 
The author of ‘Tractatus’ admits that ‘‘there is indeed the inexpres- 
sible. This shows itself; it is the mystical’. The inexpressible 
has, perhaps, been suggested in the Féaul songs of Bengal and other 
devotional compositions, but we have no means of proving or dispro- 
ving these statements. The language of ontology, if successful, may 
similarly show its incognizable object tc 5a enjoyed by a sympathetic 
mind. Such language then is akin sc poetical diction that suggests 
a vague, half-concealed and half-expressel meaning transcending the 
cognitive qr literal meaning (abhidha) or even the metaphorical mean- 
ing (laksand) of the words and phrases used. The only difference 
between metaphysics and poetry Jies in the former’s ostensible aim 
of presenting itself as a theoretical pursuit. A poet is without that 
ostentation. I am not suggesting tha; man ought not to use his 
poetical faculties, but only that such activities are to be carefully 
set apart from intellectual pursuits. 

Thus it is misleading to say that metaphysics is ‘nonsense’ with- 
out qualification. That emotionally toned word has been the source 
of much trouble in contemporary philosophy. Even Prof. Ayer does 
not deny all significance to metaphysics. He says in his artie in 
“Revolution in Philosophy” (p. 74), *......... statements like those 
of metaphysics ......... are ruled out as factually meaningfess. The 
emphasis here is on the word ‘factually’. It is not denied that langu- 
age has other uses besides that of imparting factual information,” 


(IT) - 


This throws us precipitately into the arms of those contemporary 
philosophers of England and America, who appear to be mainly con- 
cerned with the logical analysis of ordinary language. By such apa- 
lysis they carefully distinguish the various functions of ordinary'langu- 
age, informative, emotive, prescriptive, imperative, etc. They also 
show that sentences having grammatical similarity to other factually 
informative sentences, need not themselves be factually informative. 
Their misleading character can be removed by retranslation of such 
sentences and these reslatements will show their proper functions. 
In the absence of such proper linguistic analysis the world of the 
traditional metaphysicians has been peopled with phantasms of objeg- 
tive essences, subsistent beings, intelligible forms and universals, 
supersensible things-in-themselves and other extravagances. ‘Phe - 


1 Tractatus, 6, 24, 
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ordinary statement “There is nothing on the ground”, for example, . — 
. has been misconstrued by some as signifying the existence. df a queer 


entity called ‘nothing’, just as a jar might exist on it. Much ink 
has been spilt and much paper wasted in the ethereal hunt of that 
entity. But the delusion vanishes when the true semantic import of 
the statement, “There is nothing ori the ground” is clarified by the 
restatement, “No positive thing is there on the ground” or “(There 
is something on the ground) is false". Metaphysical problems arise, 
according to Wittgenstein of ‘Philosophical Investigations’’, “when 
language goes on a holiday.’’? Analysis or restatement may turn our 
thoughts away from the unreal world -of subtle ontological beings. 
The function of analysis is to guide those who have lost ‘their way 
“about”? in the weeds of language and this is called by Wittgenstein 
a ‘cure’, brought about by a ‘therapy’. . 

Such emphasis on the misleading character of certain expressions 
of ordinary language is nothing absolutely new in Logic and 
Philosophy.* Bacon has warned philosophers against the Idol of 
the market place and Berkeley has ptinted out, in his characteristic 
way, that the erroneous theory of “abstraet ideas” is an off-spring of 
the misuse of language and its significance.* More recently, Prof. 
Gilbert,Ryle writes in a similar vein when he discusses the nature of 
quasi-PlÉtonie expressions like ‘‘Virtue is its own reward.” Words 
expressing universals are sometimes taken by philosophers to be 
denoting names; but in fact they do not denote. Wittgenstein 
shows that many problems arise because the philosopher is dominated 
by the ‘‘name-substance picture" of language, according to which 
everyenoun and substantive of ordinary language must be correlated 
with some tangible or even ethereal entity to make it meaningful. 
These muddle-headed problems can be solved or rather dissolved by 
a sustained attention bestowed on the ordinary use of these expres- 
sions? ‘the spell of the ‘‘name-substance”’ picture can be broken by 
showing how variously most words are actually used and sometimes 
by inventing ''language-games'' to suggest other possible uses. Such 
linguistic analysis will help dissipating strange metaphysical delusions, 
eccording to Wittgenstein." 

2 Philosophical Investigations. I, 38. 

3 Ibid. I, 198. 

*Note the use of the word ‘nothing’ in this sentence. 

$ Bacon, Novum Organum, Sec. XLII. 


Berkeley, Principles, Introduction. . "D 
5 G. Ryle. Systematically Misleading Expression. Proceedings of the Arisiotelian 


*Society £931-32. 
- 9 Philosophical Investigations. 
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Now, if Philosophy is not to be a para-science giving a knowledgg 
of 'facts',*empirieal or transcendenta., what else can be its proper 
business except the logical analysis of expressions and statements of 
ordinary language, with a view to removing confusions ahd reaching 
precise definitions? In the history o? Philosophy, we often meet 
philosophical arguments that try to make out “what it means to say 
so and so.” There isa lot in Moritz Schlick’s view of philosophy 
as pursuit of meaning as distinguished from science, whieh is a 
pursuit of truth.” Philosophy defines and clarifies concepts expressed 
by words and phrases of ordinary languages whereas science gives true 
information of facts. Philosophical analysis of language is really a 
conceptus] analysis. "Though Gilbert Eyle thinks it to be a ‘‘gaseous"’ 
way of speaking yet, he does not reject the suggestion altogether." , 
Science analyses facts and phenomena into their component elements 
in the hope of understanding the facts of the world better. The 
result of such factual analysis is. a statement or truth like 
“H2O= water.” Philosophical analysis, on the other hand, is a 
logical analysis of ordinary language. Of course, Philosophy is not 
directly concerned with words and expressions of a specific language,” 
but with the concepts embodied in them. Again it need not be 
concerned with all expressions of ordinary language carrying both 
definite and indefinite concepts. There are relatively simple tems of 
common parlance like ‘tree’ or ‘snow’ which naine something with 
which we are all quite familiar. Agair many concepts aree formulated 
by the sciences themselves such as ‘volume’, ‘simultaneity’, ‘triangles’, 
‘marginal utility’ ete. Technical terms may be coined in the labora- 
tory to name something that has hitherto escaped our notice. The 
main aim of science is not, however, the formulation of these contepts 
merely, but to give true information of facts with their aid. Philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is mainly concerned with pervasive concepts 
or ideas expressed by words like ‘Space’, ‘Time’, ‘Change’, ‘Reality’, 
Art’, ‘Good’, ‘Knowledge’ etc. tha: baffle us. These words of: 
. ordinary language are tricky and they offer serious temptations to 
develop theories about odd entities, existent and subsistent. Such 
words have a complicated variety of vses,— what is now-a-days called 
a complex ‘logic’. That is perhaps the reason why the nature of 
knowledge and belief is a philosophical problem and why there is a 
“Philosophy of Good" but no Philosophy of Oxygen. Dictionaries 
and their definitions are of use only in simple and comparatigely 


7 Schilek, Fature of Metaphysies, : 
8 G. Ryle, op. cit, . 
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trivial cases ; in tbe hard and more interesting cases they. are 
disgppointing. , a 

An ordinary man is never misled while exercising the above ° 
pervasive or categorial concepts. Words, phrases and sentences 
expressing them.are clearly understood by those who use, read or hear 
them. It is only when they are given a reflective twist that they 
begin to behave erratically. St. Augustine complained that he 
understood the words perfectly well until someone asked questions 
` about their "essences." Linguistico expressions that are not at all 
grammatically ambiguous or unfamiliar may tempt the reflective 
thinker to cram the world with universals, possible Heads of a 
Department or subsistent winged horses. But this is not at all 
necessary io make the expressions in question meaningful ; for even 
without any metaphysical hypostatization of entities, the ordinary 
man understands the meanings df those expressions. i 

Familiar expressions requiring logical analysis covertly hide 
something and the result of analysis is to make these explicit by 
attending to the different actual uses of such expressions. There are, 
of, course, unfamiliar, rare, techniéal and foreign expressions in a 
specific Janguage-system and these may have better and more 
familiar substitutes. Applied lexicography or philology may make 
these substitutions for the benefit of the common man. But 
expressions to be treated by logical or philosophical analysis are not 
at all ambiguous to ordinary men. Only a reflective thinker may go 
astray in order to make these expressions meaningful. The purpose 
of modern linguistic analysis is the removal of these confusions and 
puzzlements, to restate the tempting expressions into other expressions 
Whose syntactical forms are proper to the facts recorded. There can 
thus be a philosophical treatment of language which is other than 
mere philological substitution. We may often succeed in stating 
the proper fact concealed in an expression, in a new form of words 
which does exhibit what the other failed to exhibit." 


(III) 


We may now consider contemporary linguistic analysis from two 
different points of view :— 
(a) Analysis by substitution: We have already explained such 
analysis of ordinary language by restatement, following Gilbert Ryle. 
* Ryle speaks of quasi-ontological expressions like “Baldwin is objec- 


e B Ibid, 
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—tiye,” “Golden mountain does not exiss’’ etc., where existence or , 
, uon-existence may be misconstrued as predicates of subsistent entittes. ` 
But though ‘existence’ is sometimes used as grammatical predicate, 
logically it is always the subject of a proposition ahd linguistic 
analysis makes the proper substitution. Russell’s theory of description 
shows that we may meaningfully use seeming names without 
supposing that there are entities allegedly named. The meaningful 
statement, “golden mountain does not’ exist,’’ jis retranslated accor: 
ding to Russell’s theory as “Nothing is Loth golden and mountain. 
like". In this retranslation the burder of objective reference is 
shifted from the descriptive phrase (golden mountain) to a word that 
is called by legicians as bound variable, like ‘something’, ‘nothing’, 
‘everything’. These are not names of entities at all but they refer — , 
to entities generally." *'Any direction” is not the name of a specific 
direction as north or south, in which I might walk, though the 
expression is not meaningless. Analysis by substitution is made 
now-a-days not to reduce ordinary langcage to some Ideal or Perfect 
Language, free from all ambiguity. For such an ideal cannot be 
realized and the assumption of such a Perfect Language implies that 
ordinary language is really imperfect and misleading, which it is not. 
The substitution is done for the benefit of reflective thinkers who 


have lost their way in the weeds of language. ° 


(b) Analysis by the study of usage: Instead of finding nog- 
misleading equivalent expressions, we may study the different Sandard 
uses of an expression in ordinary language and thereby make the 
concept exercised in such uses explicit. Prof. Ayer also admits that 
logical analysis may be of various types. “I should not now maintain 
ihat the activity of philosophizing corsisted solely in the provision 
of translations.’ "  ''Don't ask for the meaning, ask for the use” 
says Wittgenstein in ‘Philosophical Investigation’. But meaning 
and use seem to be closely connected; ` O2 course if we define 'meane 
ing’ narrowly as the method of an expression's empirical verification, 
linguistic analysis cannot be concerned with meaning. The posi- 
tivist’s slogan makes many significant expressions non-sensical, 
But if meaning be taken as wider than ‘‘factual meaning," analysis 
by the study of usage may well be ccncerned withit. The uses 
studied must be uses in ordinary language, for where else can we 


investigate the concept of knowledge, for example, except in ordinary 
e. 


16 From Quine, “On what there is”. 
H A.J. Ayer, “Does philosophy analyse commcn-sense" Proceedings of Aristotelian 


3 ociety, Supplementary Vol, XIV Pe 178. 
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` language where the expression is significantly employed? 'By ordinary 


language we mean here any non-technical language in the mouth 
of the common man. Itisto be distinguished from any artificially 
dressed up language for special purposes like the language of mathe- 
matical logic or navya nyaya. Such linguistic analysis is illustrated 
in G. Ryle’s ‘‘Concept of mind” where the author studies the various 
mental-conduct concepts by analysing the standard uses of psycho- 


` logical expressions in ordinary language. This study on philosophical 


psychology expounds the complex and informal logic of psychological 
expressions and statements. Every expression has its own logical 
behaviour that can be exposed by the study of its stamdard uses. 
By such analysis Prof. Ryle explodes the myth of ‘‘the Ghost in 
the Machine". But the aim sgems not to be merely a negative 
one; there is the positive task of arriving at precise concepts and 
formulating proper definitions. And on the positive side, Ryle 
arrives at a kind of Bebaviourism, not by the scientific method of 
experimental observation, but by the,philosophical method of analysis 
of dinguistic uses. Removal of confusions is one of the by-products 
of this positive philosophical activity. We do not maintain, however, 
that this positive conclusion has been accepted universally and there 
is a fgnse of completeness. Peter Geach and others maintain that 
inngr experiences (mental) have not been all exploded by Ryle’s 
analysis. * Even then, these thinkers hold their own by way of an 
alternative analysis of expressions, i.e., expounding the informal 


.logie of ordinary psychologicallanguage. Expressions may, therefore, 


be analysed in different ways and different standard uses may be 
considered important by different thinkers. This only proves the 
complexity of the logic of such expressions. Alternative analyses of 
expressions and their uses may thus give rise fo controversies and 
this shows that the aim of such language analysis is really to recom- 
mend one way of speaking rather than another. The analysis is 
thus prescriptive and not merely clarificatory. The complexity of 
the informal logic of expressions in which philosophers are interested, 
will naturally lead to controversies, without which philosophical dis- 
cussion loses all its zest. The acceptance of one analysis rather than 
another rests ultimately on one’s taste and temperament which need 
not be wholly irrational. But this does not imply that we muat be 
eygaged in a quixotic fight with airy nothings, or that we cannot 
make philosophy at least a bit more rational. 

“ Tt is maintained by many to-day that the Platonic dialectic was 


^& kind of linguistic analysis. In asking the question “What is 
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» justice’’?, Socrates was not merely trying to remove some inisconcep- 
tions of older philosophers but was also trying to get the definition 
of the term. Platonic analysis was both positive and negative though 
we need not say Plato was right in all he said on the question. Some 
Indian thinkers also had recourse to the analysis of the usage of 
common pronouns asmad and yusmad (Aham sukhi etc.) while ex- 
pounding the doctrine of Atman, the central concept of Indian Philo- . 
sophy. The Vaisigiki classification of various kinds of  non-reals 
(abhava) shows that the philosophy takes abhàáva to be a real entity 
and not merely to be a matter of language. The two sentences 
“There is tho cat on the mat" and “There is non-existence of cat on 
the mat’’ are no doubt used as equivaleni, but the latter seems to 
be more misleading, for it tempts one to posit “‘non-existence of cat” 
as a negative entity in the real world. If both ghatābhava and 
patabhava are such negative entities what, we may ask, are the 
specifications pertaining to these negative entities that distinguish 
one from the other? Of course the expressions are linguistically, and 
even ‘logically’, different and communicate different senses, i.e., Mave 
different - uses. But why the senses must be denoting senses? 
The concepts in question appear to be matters of language and not 
matters of fact. The intention of Prav&kara seems laudable when he 
identifies ghatabhavavatbhutalu and keba'abhutala. This admits he 
entitative being of the ground only and the metaphysical, though not 
linguistic, reducibility of ghatdbhdvatbhutalu to kebalabhutala, 

(IV) 


It may be argued that such linguistic analysis itself presupposes 
a kind of metaphysics. For what is the criterion of distinguishing 
misleading and non-misleading expressions? The logical analyst 
himself seems to have a picture of the real world in this that he 
rejects all empirically non-verifiable entittes as pseudo-entities. Thus 
he is also a brother metaphysician. Spinoza, for example, might 
call expressions that did not fit in his metaphysical scheme, mislead- 
ing. Thus any metaphysician may distinguish misleading and non- 
misleading expressions according to his own ontological commitments, 

We do not think that this charge is fair, There may be some 
ontological commitments in the background of linguistic analysis. 
But the more important thing is understanding the in.plications ôf 
ordinary language itself. Let us assume an entitative being denoted 
by the expression ‘nobody’ when used substantively. In that case . 
the sentence, “Nobody walks faster than Jatopek (the Olympic 


Ld 
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"athlete!" would mean that Jatopek is not the fastest walker, for there — 7 
is some other subtle person, called ‘nobody’, who walks faster than ° 

he. But unfortunately the sentence really means that Jatopek is 
the fastest walker and if there be no such fixed meanings of expres- 

sions, if we could give any meaning to expressions arbitrarily, there 
would hardly be any intelligible verbal communication. Once the 
linguistic conventions are established, we can find what is misleading 
or not, by examining the standard uses, necessary for verbal communi- 
cation. If, we can make our expressions intelligible even without 
the phantasms of metaphysics, why disturb them? Rather such 
unrealish entities will make verbal communication impossible and 
the logical analysts reject them not for their own metaphysieal moot- 
ings.. Ryle, for example, shows that if we try to understand ordinary 
psychological expressions in the® light of the theory of “the ghost 
in the machine" we will twist these expressions -to mean -something 
that is not their ordinary meaning. Further to say that the analyst 
is committed to the metaphysics of common sense and empirical 
sciences is a bit misleading. ''Cofnmonsense" is a slippery term. 
and we hardly know its metaphysical commitments. What is re- 
garded as a commonsense belief to-day, might have been a very 
uncogimon belief of some philosopher or scientist long ago, that has 
been drilled and marshalled through ages entering into the very 
textfire of the thought of common-men and thus taking the form of 
a commonsense belief to-day. Commonsense undergoes vicissitudes 
and what is shocking to-day may fortify to-morrows commonsense. 
Prof. Lazerowitz maintains that the Cartesian proposition, “There 
areetwo kinds of substances mind and matter that interact,” seems 
to fortify commonsense belief. Aud yet some linguistic analyst 
may reject that proposition. Further it is doubtful whether the 
conclusions of Ryle’s philosophical psychology will be accepted by 
a psyehologist working as a naturel scientist. Thus the modern 
analyst is not interested in any metaphysical truth, but only i in the 
informal logic of ordinary expressions. 


Ordinary language analysis is not merely the method of Philo- 
eophy but is- philosophic activity itself. In the history of philosopy, 
Hastern and Western, we come across sporadic analysis of ordinary 
language, as we have seen. But the older philosophers were mainly 
interested in building massive systems of speculation in an attempt 
to understand the world of experience as a whole. The contemporary 


1? Tazerowitz, The Structure of Metaphysics, p. 98. - 
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‘language-analysts no longer practice philosophy in the grand jradi- 
tion in a grand manner, giving comprehensive views about the nature 
of man, existence, and the Absolute. They concentrate on the 
patient analysis of specific problems aiming at piecemeal results. 
They clarify issues in dispute, separating the purely verbal from the 
factual issues, explicating what is at stake and understanding the 
implications of the uses of ordinary language. Such philosopy on 
a modest scale is becoming more and more technical and yet it can 
contribute substantially to human wisdom. Being a conceptual 
analysis it can easily be distinguished from mere ‘‘verbosophy’’. 
Such philosophy is not trivial work that is merely concerned with 
words. When the dispute is conceptral if is not a mere dispute 
about words. Even a metaphysician sometimes insists on the obvious- 
ness or triviality of his statements ag the ground of the truth of such 
statements. Consider Berkeley's famous statement, ‘‘Some truths 
there are so near and obvious to the mind, that a man need only 
open his eyes to see them. Such T take this important one to be, 
to wit, that all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth,..... 
have not any subsistence without a mind, that their being (esse) 
is to be perceived or known''.^ Hence something trivial may some- 
times be very important. In so far as linguistic analysis has shown 
that some classical problem consists partly or. wholly of confusions, 
it has solved the problem. And cleansing the Augean stgble if not 
a trivial achievement, 


Yet we may not relish the idea that such linguistic analysis is. 
“the sole and whole business of Philosophy”. But it ought to be 
admitted that linguistic analysis is good spade-work, though it tay 
not be all good work in philosophy. That philosophy is exclusively 
a conceptual investigation, a study of the logic of our language, may 
be & contemporary slogan, but there is something in it. A phjlo- 
sopher may be engaged in other sorts of activities, for no tight “defini- 
tion of philosophy is possible or even desirable. Scientific knowledge 
is bound to be fragmentary at any period and man’s intellectual 
curiosity will always overstrip the boundary of his legitimate sphere 
of knowledge. He will construct hypotheses concerning the relations 
of sciences and about the relevance cf such knowledge to human 
values and ends of life. He will try to extend and deepen human 
understanding in fields as yet uncharted, revealing unsuspected possj- 


bilities. The value of speculative philosophy lies, according to Prof. 
e 
13 Berkeley, Principles, Part I Sec. 6. 
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<. D. Broad, in the effect on those that pursue it. Spinoza and, 4 
Shankara cannot but make a man better and even save usfroma  . 
philosophic myopia, sometimes betrayed in the spot analysis of con- 
temporary language-philosopher. But a speculative philosopher 
must acknowledge the speculative and hypothetical character of his 
pursuit and must not claim to give us a legitimate knowledge of ulti- 
mate truth. He may at best present an angle of vision or a point 
of view from which we might look at things in general. He may 
try lo change our whole outlook of ordinary way of looking at things 
and effect our lodgement in a ‘vision’ which may or may not be 
suitable to one's taste. Such a ‘vision’ can only be supported by 
some. persuasive arguments but cannot be proved or disproved con- 
» clusively. A philosophical hypothesis cannot claim to discover ‘facts’ 
that have hitherto escaped our potice, but can only interpret facts 
of experience. This is shown by the fact that different schools of 
Indian Philosophy advance arguments based on the law of Parsimony 
(gaurava and laghava) in connection with conceptual coustructions ; 
.but they hold that such arguments,are vacuous with regard to facts 
of experience. Such a hypothetical framework in which facts are to 
be fitted can only be adequate or inadequate but can neither,be true 
nor false. But sometime a hypothesis that is felt to be &dequaie is 
also taken to be true as revealing the nature of facts. Such tall claims 
are shown to be vacuous by analytic philosophers and they are serving = 
philosophy® in their own way. Democracy cannot flourish without 
opposition. Speculative philosophy máy go astray without sóme check 
imposed by the analysis of language. 


—— 


SHAKESPEARE AND RACINE . 


D. N. CHATTERJEE 
Chandernagore Ccllege 


Shakespeare’s heroines are on the whole inferior to his heroes. 


Critics are not however unanimous about the thing. Ruskin believes’ 


that Shakespeare has no heroes but coly heroines. This is pure 
worship but no criticism. Mrs. Jameson believes that in Shakespeare 
the male and the female characters bear precisely the same relation 
to each other as they do in nature. Cibber on the other hand 
accounts for the inferiority of the women of Shakespeare from the 
circumstance that all the female parts in Shakespeare’s time were 
acted by boys. Again there are critics like Masefield who think that 
the conception of the women’s part is simple and not deep and 
vast as that of the parts of Hamlet, Falstaff, Othello and Iago. 
His women were naturally “kept within the range of thought, and 
emotion likely to be understood by boys" But Bradley is rather 
sceptical about any such theory cf simplicity. Boys being of a 
limited power to comprehend intricate parts must have tied down 
the hands of the Elizabethan dramatists who shrank from conceiving 
women of a mightier mould. Bradley thinks that if bogs wefe a 
hindrance to the artists and could not adequately perform the mightier 


parts then “their roles would be less important in Shakespeare's. 


dramas than in dramas of later times”. But they are not so. 
Besides, continues the great critic, in tha Shakespearean play itself 
the female parts would be much less important than the male ones; 
but on the whole they are not. He further points out that in the 
comedies the heroes are not greater than the heroines ; in the 
historical plays and tragedies ‘‘the impelling forces of action 
usually belong in larger measure to men than to women”, as in 
public life men have always exercised more power and influence. 
On the whole, believes Bradley, the absence of actresses from the 
Elizabethan theatre made no great difference to the dramas them- 
selves. The arguments of Bradley are sound and cannot be easily 
dismissed. The heroines of Shakespeare and other dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age are certainly not much below the heroes. But 
if we look at the most complex character studies of the period we 


certainly find that they are men and not women. In Marlowe*or . 


Greene, Kyd, or Lyly the males preponderate. But in Shakespeare ` 


. 
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. Suddenly the heroines bloom in all beauty and romance and far- © 
surpass the lovely dolls of the heroines of his predecessors. Andin * 
Jonson, Massinger, Dekker, Ford, the males preponderate. Only in 
a few plays like The Duchess of Malfi or Victoria Corombona or ’Tis 
Pity she is a whore the women are conceived on a nobler scale. 
But as character studies certainly the heroes of Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Jonson and Massinger surpass the heroines. We can never compare 
. any heroine with a Hamlet, a Falstaff, a Shylock, an lago and a 
Volpone. 

In Shakespeare the greatest plays are the tragedies and the 
. greatest characters are to be found there as well. As Dowden says; 
“His great tragedies are not Cordelia, Desdemona, Opheli&, Volumnia; ' 
but Lear, Othello, Hamlet, Coriolanus. Shakespeare's men have a 
history, moral growth or decay; his women act and are gcted upon, 
but seldom grow and are transformed. We get from Shakespeare 
no histories of a woman's soul like the history of Romola, or of 
Maggie Tulliver, or of Darothea Brooke; none—unless perbaps, 
that of Cleopatra—at all so carefwlly studied and curiously detailed 
as "may be found in the novels of Goethe". His women have 
a simplicity of conception and are not turned diverse “ways by 
complex motives. But his men are studied in all their complexity. 
His “witiy women are never as complex as Falstaff nor his wicked 
wémen as inscrutable as Iago. So there is no chance for a female 
Hamlet or a Nora in the world of Shakespeare. 

It we study the plays of Shakespeare, says Bradley, the superior- 
` ity of the men over women does not seem clear. In the earlier 
stege the women are not less than the men. Juliet is not less than 
Romeo, Portia than Bassanio, Hermia and Hejena than Lysander 
and Demetrius, Rosalind than Orlando, Beatrice than Benedick. But 
would not Bradley concede that Mercutio, Shylock, Bottom, Touch. 
sfonee are of a higher mould? In the historical plays the women are 
certainly less than the males and Bradley accepts this view. No 
females in the historical plays are as interesting as Richard II, 
Richard III, Falstaff or Prince Hall. In the greatest of Shakespeare's 
plays, that is his tragedies, the deepest character studies have been 
presented. And the most complex characters are the males. The 
heroines are of Jess interest as studies than the heroes. Macbeth 
has more complexity than Lady Macbeth, Corialanus than Volumnia, 
Lear than any of his daughters and Raleigh believes that Antony 
is, more complex than Cleopatra. “The comparative simplicity of 
character which distinguishes Shakespeare's women from his men œ 
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v ds-maintained throughout the plays. Cleopatra, unlike Antony, is 

= at one with herself, and entertains no diviced counsel ’’. i 
Is it true that the existence of boy actors makes no difference 
to the dramas themselves? I do not agree. There are indications 
to show that Shakespeare's heroines are a-ways within the reach of 
the acting capacity of the boys. There was Cleopaira or Lady 
Macbeth. They are certainly great as fine character delineations. 
But was it not a fact that the heroines have been lent greatness by 
the co-actors? Cleopatra has been brought into a world of passion to 
which the imagination, wit, appreciation cf a whole host have shed 
their glow. Lady Macbeth is a study in female weakness. Nowhere 
have the chéracters been given—the wild passion that breaks all 
restraints as in Othello, the madness that goads a character to reach 
the extreme limits of imagination ow feeling. This may be called a 
normality or love of a moral tone inherent in Elizabethan dramatists. ° 
There is reason to believe that women on the stage might have 
given a different tone to Elizabethan drama. We have only to 
compare the heroines of Racine or Corneille with those of Shakespeare 
to be convinced of the trath of our statement. It was the actresses 
who created a new world of which Shakespeare was ignorant while 

the French dramatists were not. This we shall see later on. : 
The characters of Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, Valumnia @nd 
' perhaps Beatrice of Much Ado about Nothing are the mightiest ef 
the great heroines of Shakespeare. Lady Macbeth is terribly "effective 
in the first two acts of the piay and the drama seems to be swayed 
by her personality but the tragedy is the tragedy of the disillusion- 
ment of her husband and she dwindles away in her feminine weak- 
ness. From the third act we find Macbeth blindly fighting with 
Fate single-handed and the partner of his glory is crushed under the 
burden of a guilty conscience. It is on Macbeth that the main 
interest of Shakespeare's creative -inagination is showered. Lady 
Macbeth showed him the way to murder and has of course a fine 
psychological interest in the study of the reaction of a crime on an 
ambitious lady who wants to see her husband great. But there are 
fewer elements in her character than in her husband. Beatrice is 
the wittiest and the most volatile of the women of Shakespeare. 
She pounces upon Benedick with the sharp weapon of raillery and 
the sharpness of the blows of her wit takes strength from love which 
for want of a natural outlet for a mellow shower seems to crack” 
with the lightning of summer cloud. It is the crisis in Hero’s life 
that brings home to the lovers that they are before a precipice far 
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away frota the cozy sheller from which they shot arrows of raillery. < 


Like Lady Macbeth she inspires Benedick to précipitate the events 
and says, Kill Claudio". It is a beautiful study of love growing in 
the midst of apparent antipathy. But can we compare her with 
Falstaff or even Cleopatra? She belongs to a lower plane altogeiber 
and can hardly cross swords of diplomatic skill with the pillars 
of the world. Volumnia is a great mother and the only mother 
in Shakespear’s world who counts because Gertrude, Hermione, Lady 
Capulet are all ineffectual. Her sober dignity and patrician pride 
made her at once an object of worship to her son and also a cause of 
his vanity and haughtiness which bring about a mora! disaster in his 
life. Her great son is ashamed when the proud lady comes to beg 
for her country and is on her knees—a mountain bending before a 
mole-hill. But she is grand not for what she says or does but rather 
what others say or think of her. And this is true of the great female 
characters and even of Cleopatra. The staging of the play was 
certainly a problem. In Hindu mythology there was a beautiful 
woman created by the gods with the best of all beautiful things. 
Similarly, Cleopatra has been enriched by her own thoughts and 
deeds and more by the thoughts and deeds of the men and women 
surteunding her—Charmian, Iras, Antonio, and the sceptic Enobarbus 
who pays her the most rapturous of the eulogies even paid to any 
beauty— 
Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 7 
"Her infinite variety. 


Aad Cleopatra herself enraptures and ensnares Antony by her 
playfulness, wit, laughter, tear, praise, blame, love and smiles. She 
can hop on the street grow ferocious, play like a boy, is impish like 
a monkey and her whimsicality adds a subtle charm to this serpent 
of the Nile. And this s&rumpet becomes the dignified figure of pure 
love when she embraces death like a queen to meet her husband 
Antony in the other world. There are physical contacts, kisses and 
embraces but the whole atmosphere has been charged with the most 
etherial glow of poetic imaginatioa which transcends the physical 
aspect of love thus making Shakespeare as a dramatist producer 
triumph over the limitation of his art. If Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
surpasses the histrionic talent of any boy, she does surpass that of 
any actress however talented sh» may be. Thus Cleopatra and 
. possibly Lady Macbeth are exceptions in Shakespear’s world and are 
` complex and grand creations as beautiful as the complex and greater 
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>Ü heroes. Yet'there are reasons to believe that these heroines were ' 


not entirely beyond the acting capacisy of the boys reied under 
Burbage. 

This simplicity of Shakespeare’s heroines is caused among other 
things by the presence of the boy actors. Before 1580 the writers 
of dramas were indifferent to the actors and wrote plays in their 


closets. But after 1580 there was a regular theatrical profession with . 
about a dozen theatres and a number of talented players for the ' 


writers. Marlowe had Ned Alleyn who also personified Kyd's 
Jeronymo, and Tamburlaine and Jeronymo were the greatast parts 
before the nineties. Then the boy actors were there in the two 
professional boys companies for whom wrote Jonson and Merston 
and before them Lyly. And the gregt comedians of the century were 
Tarlton and Kemp who represented some of the great comic characters 
of the 'eighties and (Kemp alone) the nineties of the sixteenth century. 
Marlowe has practically no women; he had Titans as his heroes, 
but his heroines are dumb. In,Greere as in Lyly (who wrote for the 
chapel boys) the girls are lively as the bcys were sufficiently iraimed. 
When Shakespeare entered the stage he had the best company of 
talented actors and his boys also were dependable. His great 
-characters were represented by Burbage.. Taylor, Lowin and a hole 
host of professional actors who were skare-holders. Tn the first Folio 
there is a list of the principal actors and with them a few lwys who 
were apprentices but not share-holders These boys took the female 


parts with great credit. The company system had nothing amateurish . 


about it. 
Shakespeare's company had the very cream of the then theatrical 


profession. ‘‘From a ‘Dialogue of Plays and Players’, written after 
the Restoration we find a few details of the Elizabethan boy actors, 
‘Heart and Clun’, says Trueman, “were bred up boys at dhe 
Blackfriars, and acted women’s parts. Hart was Hobinson's boy 
or apprentice; he acted the Duchess in the tragedy of ‘The Cardinal’, 
which was the first part that gave him reputation’. Durfey, who 
had seen Hart play in Chapman’s ‘Bussy d'Amboi calls him ‘that 
eternally renowned and best of actors’. He took the part in the 
revival of the tragedy in 1675. The same interlocutor adds further 
*Amyntor was played by Stephen Hammerton, who was at first a 
most noted and beautiful woman-actor, but afterwards he acted with 
equal grace and applause a young lovei's part’’. We believe Shakes- 


peare’s company must have had such talented boys ; otherwise he codld ` 


not have created a series of lovely women characters in his plays, 
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. But there was in the apprentice system a peculiarity. Boys" 
must be good-looking and fairly educated or trained to sustain the 
finer female characters with grace aud dignity. Shakespeare could 
depend for his great and subtle male characters on his friends like 
Burbage and Lowin, and it must have been Burbaye’s fine and 
artistic rendering of his heroes which led Shakespeare to conceive of 
more and more complex heroes. But the boys were less dependable. 
` They could act as females for a short period of two or three years and 
Shakespeare could nol write for them more and more complex parts 
as he wrote for his eiderly friends, whose ability grew with age and 
experience. When their beards grew and voices broke boys had to 
give up ihe female parts. So a talented boy could not be ‘relied. upon 
for experiment in more and more complex character creations as the 
talented Burbage could be. I thfnk this is the main cause of the 
simplicity of the characters of the Shakespearian heroines, who are not 
beyond the acting capacity of boys. 

There are several reasons to come to such a conclusion. Women 
in their budding youth crowd most òf the plays of Shakespeare. The 
old and middle-aged women as boys could not adequately represent 
them are very few and this seems to give a sort of imperfection to 
the eworld of Shakespeare. The romantic disguises and mistaken 
identities are an oft-repeated device in the comedies and found also 
in the lgte romance of Cymbeline. Next, the men become greater 
character studies as the artist matures. Lastly, in the tragedies the 
. great problems of life have come to his heroes and not be his heroines. 
Did Shakespeare think that a female Hamlet or a female Othello 
wduld be a monstrosity of Nature? We are not sure; a men who 
lived in the spacious days of Queen Bess and saw the fall of Queen 
Mary, and created ons Cleopatra might not think so. I think the 
abgence of talent among the boys was one of the reasons why he did 
not repeat his grand experiment, or his achievement itself might 
have been exhausting for any great artist. It is difficult to enter 
into the heart of the creator. 

What was an exception with Shakespeare was a rule with the 
French classical dramatists, particulary with Racine. Racine has no 
heroes but all heroines. If Shakespeare has no female Hemlet or 
female Othello, Recine has no male Phedre or male Hermione, or 
male Roxane. Of the nine tragedies of Recine—the Thebaide and 
Alerander excepted—six have as their titles women and of the remain- 
ing three two can be better named Agrippine and Roxane rather than 
Britannicus and Bajazet. In his dramas it is the women who always © 
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‘dominate as they never do in Corneille who had a grander conception 
of life, its duties and moralities, particularly in relation to society and 
the state. So the grand characters of Corneille are all men Who must 
do their duty in spite of all the passions that may come in the way— 
the tragedy is always a struggle between man's will and passions but 
the heroes as in Le Cid and Polyeucte ere always victorious over the 
passions. Corneille never gave love & preponderance in bis plays. 


In a letter to Saint Evremond he wrote, “J'ai cru jusqu'ici que ` 


l'amour etoit une passion trop chargée de faiblesse pour être la domi- 
nante dans une pièce heroique; j'aime qu'elley serve d'ornement et 
non pas de corps, et que les grandes âmes ne la laissent agir qu'autant 
qu'elle est compatible avec de plus nobles impressions. It is here 
that we find the originality of Racine. Live alone with Racine; as 
Larroumet*says, is all the gods that ‘best know the way to Parnassus. 
So the heroism or will power of Corneille is replaced by the passion 
or love struggling to find satisfaction. There is still the will, as 
drama always means a conflict between the desires; but Racine uses 
it differently. He shows the will struggling against the obstacles 
which oppose the passions. And when love is the dominating motive 
women naturally are the heroines in whom love finds a natural home. 
Unlike in Shakespeare, it is the heroines who solve the great pfob- 
Jems that befall them in Racine. They do ask the questions of life 
and doubt or ‘‘deliberate concerning the fundamental groands for 
action." The tragedies are studies in the souls of the women. We 
shall discuss two tragedies of Racine to show the difference between 
him and Shakespeare. 

Andromaque is ihe earliest of Racine's great tragedies. Andro- 
maque is the captive of Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. She loves her 
husband Hector and is loyal to his memory and wants to save her son. 
Pyrrhus wants to marry her neglecting his betrothed Hermiong. 
Andromaque agrees to marry Pyrrhus when she finds all chances to 
save her son have disappeared. Thus whatever she does she does 
either as a wife ora mother. Encouraged by her Pyrrhus neglects 
Hermione and discouraged by her he welcomes Hermione. And 
Hermione who has the weakness of love wants to retaliate. Oreste 
loves her and he hopes and despairs when Hermione is drawn to or 
goes away from hira. Thus all the characters move round the heroie 
figure of Andromaque who is the protagonist of the play. But finally, 
she has to submit with her hope and fear. Hermione whe loves 
Pyrrhus incites Oreste whom she does not love to murder the unfaith® 
: ful lover. The murder committed, Hermione finds that she cannot 
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tive without Pyrrhus and Oreste discovers that he is doubly damued—, . 
he is a murderer and a hopeless lover who is ak pu. Yet 
Hermione assured him of her heart— 

Soyez sar de mon coeur ; 


and in the frenzy of disappointment her ferocity reaches its climax 
and the decision is higher than ever taken by a Lady Macbeth— 
Je percerai Je coeur que je n’ai pu toucher ; 
Et mes sanglantes mains, sur moi-même tournées, 
Aussitót, malgré lui, joindront nos Cestinées ; 
Et lui ingrat qu'il est, il me sera plus doux 
De mourir avec lui que de vivre avec vous. 

The psychologicat struggle in the princess is worthy of the great- 
est dramatists only aud one speech— 

"Que je me perde ou non, je songe a me venger”? is*enough to 
prove what Larroumet says of Racine's treatment of frustrated love: 
“Racine surpasse Sapho et T'heocrite peignant la fureur du desir ; 
il egale Lucréce chantant Venus comme Ja force supreme de Ja nature... 
Racine a vu que la ferocité nait le l'amour, de revelation plus elo- 
quente que le róle d’Hermione, dont vate vers projette un eclair 
jusqu'au fond de l'ame en proie a la passion.” Jealousy turns love 
into*p frenzy of retaliation. In Antony and Cleopatra we find only 
ironical remarks like, “what says the married woman?" Bat Cleo. 
patra is #00 shrewd to be carried away by such a jealousy even though 
it is natural. The inevitable reaction comes when Oreste gives an 
. account of the gruesome murder and the lover brusis out instinc- 

lively— 
d Tais-toi, perfide, 
Et n'impute qu'a ton lâche parricide 
Va faire chez tes Grecs admirer ta fnreur : 
Va, je la désavone, et tu me fais horreur 


And suicide calms the infinite passion that yearned in her heart, 

We do not find in Shakespeare women great as these. We know 
the limitations of the three unities, the choice of the themes, the 
courtly elegance and form imposed upon the dramatist are all in 
Racine. French drama, whether of Corneille of Racine, seems to Fe 
simpler, more elegant and graceful like a lyric with its close-knit 
structure. But within this narrow structure the intense passion of 
Racine’s heroines have a simple grandeur and concentrated bear ty 
which we hardly find elsewhere. Sexual jealousy Shakespeare shows 
in an Othello but not ina woman, But that jealousy in a woman 
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: Racine has delineated with infinite grace. If we simply dismiss it . . 
° as plain madness or hysteria which Shakespeare rejected as monstrous, 
it will be sheer critical blindness. Shakespeare’s heroines, except 
Lady Macbeth and Cleopatra, are plain women who want to be 
married and have a happy home. His heroines in the tragedy are 
mostly not tragic heroines like those of Racine. ‘They often seem 
to be uprooted from the world of comeay and find themselves mostly 
helpless in the world of mightier passions and a moral storm. Shakes- - 
peare does not give us a mother and a devoted wife like Andromaque, 
a lover like Hermione or Bérénice or Fhédre. He could not bear, 
with his healthy love of life, the separation of lovers as Racine has 
shown in play after play. Was it merely Shakespeare's romantic 
imagination that was at the root of this? 

In Racine the predominance df women over men is due to two 
reasons. First, it is subjective: Racine took love as the basis of his 
tragedy and woman's love being her whole existence, he chose the 
woman as the fitter victim of love, as she is a being of pure instinct, 
with a feeble will force, reasorf always being a servant to emotions 
It is affection that leads a woman and not her idea. So his men pale 
into insignificance and what are Pyrrhus, Creste, Bajazet, Hyppolyte, 
Thésée and Acomat beside Hermione, Andromaque, Roxane and 
Phèdre? Says Lanson, “De Racine date "empire de la lemme dans 
la littérature et ce la correspond an moment ot tous les qinstitets 
violents, ambicieux, qui jetaient les hommes dans l'action politique 
et militaire, a’apaisant dans la vie de societe, où la femmey devient 
souveraine sans partage, ou d'elle va partir tout honneur, tout merite ` 
et toute joie." Secondly, we know that Racine had the finest 
actresses who were his lovers to represent the main female roles. 
Mile du Pare was the passionate and beautifu; actress who represented 
and in a sense created Andromaque, anc Mlle Champmesle practi- 
cally collaborated with Racine to créate the greatest tragic chareotérs 
of French drama. Larroumet says, “De Mle du Pare, il vit surtout 
la femme dans Mlle. Champmesle l'interprète.” After the death of 
Mlle de Parc Champmesle became the muse of tragic poetry and the 
guide, philosopher and friend of Racine. Let us quote again from 
ihe same French critic, “Il semble méme que Racine ait ecrit pour 
lui plaire ei tirer tout le parti possible de son talent cet admirable róle 
d’etoite s'il en fût, qui se subordonne et ecrase tous les autres. Bille 
l'avait prie, dise les frères Parfait de lui donner un rôle ou toutes leg 
passions fussent exprimees; M. Racine chercha quelque temps, etd] 
e s'arrêta au sujet de Phédre."' 
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.One question naturally suggests itself: Are the characters and ` 


passions depicted by a Hermione, a Berenice, a Roxane-and a Phédre 
beyond the capacity of a boy actor trained under the best company 
system which existed, for example, in the company of Shakespeare? 
It is only just to point out Shakespeare and Racine wrote under two 
different traditions as a result of which the tragedies of the one are 
man-centred and those of the other, woman-centred. But could 


'Sliakespeare's boys delineate a heroic character? No. Lady Macbeth 


and Gleopatra are conceived on a heroic scale bub the tragedy 
is that of Macbeth; Cleopatra with her infinite variety, her vanity, 
naughtiness, frivolity, love, mischief-making, theatricality, craftiness, 
vulgarity and grandeur was perhaps within the scope of a boy actor 
when the passion and appreciation of Antony and Enobarbus and 
the stirring incidents which cause’ Rome to melt in Tibet all con- 
tributed to build up the atmosphere of Romance. But the torment 
of the agonising heart of a frustrated lover, like Hermione, its 
terrific ferocity of revenge and the burning sense of injustice and 
the terrible peripeti which the frenzy of revenge brings in its wake 
bave a vastness of the agonising heart of a Lear and these are beyond 
the conception of a boy-actor. Andin the grandeur and beauty the 
superine elegance of the court of Louis XIV where these plays were 
staged the boy-actor would have been completely out of place as 
ihe® autresses with their sex appeal are completely out of place in 
Shakespeare's plays. 


Phédre is the most daring of the heroines of Racine. The drama 
deals preeminently with love, incéstuous love of a step-mother for 
her step-son. Phèdre has long been infected with this love and 
wants to die rather than give expression to this love through shame. 
Overwhelmed by her misfortune she gives out the name of Hippolite. 
Eraboldened by Oenone at the news of her husband's death she meets 
Hippolyte to plead for her son. Careful to hide her passion, she 
wants not to tell it. But it ‘escapes from her in her cry of revolt 
against the gods’. 

Ab : Seigneur! Que le ciel, j'ose ici l'attester, 
De cette loi commune a voulu m'excepter 
Qu'un mal bien different me trouble et me dévore: 


And gradually she speaks like a somnambulist the agonised 
murmur of the love which has consumed her for an age. In a dream 


. the fiery confession seems to gush out of the mind diseased of Phèdre 


` who seems to to find the youthful hero of Thésée in his lovely son 
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1 Hippolyte. „A shudder passes through the innocent man: Ma honte jÉ 
ne peut plus soutenir votre vue. Ths: comes the sad mad outburst 
of pasion, frenzy, shame, anda passior to die at ihe hand of the 
beloved : 


He bien! connais done Phédre et toute sa fureur? 
J’aime. Ne pense pas qu’au moment que je t’aime 
Innocent a mes yeux, je m'a»prouve moi-meme. 


Digne fils du heros qui t'a donné le jour 
Delivre l'univers d'un mons:re qui t’irrite 
* La veuve de Thésée ose aimer Hippolyte. 

The rumour of the death of 'Thésée could make, as Oenone points 
out, the dove a ‘‘flamme ordinairé’’, But there was no such pos- 
sibility as Hippolyte loved Aricie. The unexpected happens and 
Thésée returns and the Paradise of Phedre is shattered, and, crushed 
with shame, she turns back nervous!'y in self-defence. Oenone 
charges Hippolyte with the gilt of loving his step-mother and the . 
énraged Thésée invokes the wrath of Neptune on bis innocent son 
who confesses his love for Aricie before he courts the punishment. 
Torn by remorse for the dirty crime committed against Hippglyte, 
Phédre melts and runs to exculpate the innocent young man, but 
the news that the tiger heart of Hippolyze has opened spontaneeusly 
to Aricie maddens her. No, she car do nothing for the happiness 
of others when she cannot even shec tears for her broken heart. 
The thought of peaceful love whips un the fury of revenge in Phédre. 


Ils s’aimeront toujours. ° 
Au moment que je parle, ah! mortelle pensée ! 

Tis bravent la fureur d'une emante insensee 

Nop je ne puis s’ouffrir un bcnheur qui m'outrage, 
Oenone. Prends pitië de ma jalouse rage ° 

Il faut perdre Aricie. 


But again when she feels that the irreparable has happened she 
is torn by a painful remorse and Phédre feels herself guilty of 
incest and imposture and she turns upon Oenone for all the guilt 
which she once inspired in her : 


Tes prieres m'ont fait oublier mon devoir 

J'evitais Hippolyte, et tu me l'as fait voir. ° 
De quoi te chargeais-tu? Peurquoi ta bouche impie 
A-i-elle, en l'accusant, ose noircir sa vie? 
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The thought of death lends courage and dignity to Pliédre. “Her 
love was a glorious cruelty of the gods which burnt her secretly and 
made her cring for shame and honour makes her bold. She has 
swallowed poison, like Cleopatra kissing the aspics before her 
death, and boldly exculpates Hippolyte and confesses her guilty love 
before her husband : 


C'est moi qui sur ce fils chaste et respectueux 
Osai jeter un oeil profane, incestueux. 

Le ciel mitd ans mon sein une flamme funéste 
La detastable Oenone a conduit tout le reste. 


Phèdre is the most powerful of the tragic heroines of “Racine or 
“any French dramatist who deserves comparison with Shakespzare’s 
tragic heroés and heroines. Shakespeare has Juliet and Cleopatra as 
his tragic heroines who die for love. Shakespeare shows in Romeo & 
Juliet the love of two starcrossed lovers of two hostile families whose 
hatred frustrate the possiblity of love. Phédre’s love is delicate 
eand shy, yet as prompt and tyranfical as Juliet’s. It was chance 
that frustrated the love of Romeo and Juliet and there is practically 
no tragedy springing out of a fatal Ñaw in their character but in 
Phédig it is character that is destiny. In Cleopatra we have the 
love of an inspired courtesan who slowly surpasses the bond of the 
flesheand in the last scene aspires to be the wife of Antony beyond 
the grave. Phédre is as soft, delicate as she but more passionate, 
and her end is more fearful. Shakespeare gives a faint picture of 
incestuous love in Hamlet but he never sheds his light of imagina- 
tionen it, but on the character of Hamlet. The infinite delicacy, 
the grace, the loveliness, the pang of unrequited love, the jealousy 
of a burning and discontented heart, ihe repentance, the struggle 
and the final bold confession are what Shakespeare never attempted 
.io draw. The mystery enveloping the artist's soul will perhaps 
remain always a mystery. Bui we may attempt with our limited 
knowledge to know why was Shakespeare's mind and art limited in 
one sense. à 
We can’t say that Shakespeare could not realise the glory and 
torture of love as Racine did. Antony and Romeo, like Othello, 
seem to touch through love the infinite mystery of the universe and 
the poor figure that the victorious Caesar cuts is a clear indication 
that the mystery was known to Shakespeare. But for reasons un- 
known to us—was it that the personne] of his company did not allow 
. him to repeat the experiment that he made in Antony and Cleopatra ? 
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—Shakespedre never undertook to show the effects of love in its > 
various normal and abnormal forms ia his heroines. Racine did 
so. Love was not to him an idle mosif of an idyl or a mere pastime 
but it was a fatal power which clashes wish the will and honour and 
the life of man. It is this love wh.ch Sophocles invokes with an 
awe in the chorus of the Antigone which has been wonderfully 


translated by the French : 

‘Amour, toi qu'on ne peut vaincre, Amour, toi qui tombes sur | 
les puigsants...... nul né saurait t'échapper, qu'il soit ne parmi les 
immortels ou patus ks hommes, et celui qu te possède devient 


furieux.....' 
Racine realised this with his life, with the artist’s insight, his e 
love for the beautiful actresses who helped and inspired him to 
represent his great iragic heroines who seem to surpass as artistic 
successes the heroines of Shakespeare. Perhaps Shakespeare’s ideal- 
ism, like that of most of the great dramatists of the age, made 
him eschew the forbidden subjects in detail. None but the Blizabe- | 
than decadents, beginning with Beaumont and Fletcher and ending 
in Ford, took up themes of a horribly sexual and perverted nature 
which can come near to the themes 2f Racine. But perverted 
Racine was not. His dramas are worderful delineations of mman 
psychology which for reasous mostly vnknown to us Due p 
avoided. The subjective reason seems to be the more important and 
the limitation of his own art makes such a state inevitable more 
than the limitatiou of the boy actors. Hed it not been so the strain: 


of idealism in delineating the heroines would not have been an 


unfailing factor in contemporary drama. 


NEO-NAZISM IN WEST GERMANY 


Dr. ANSU KUMAR Darra 
University of Jadavpur 


I 


Recent evenis in a number of countries replacing democratic 
system of government by administrations with definite dictatorial 
bias have once again drawn the attention of the democratic world 
to the instability of democratic institutions in some vulnerable areas 
of the world including at least one in West Europe. In no Western 
country is the tendency towards authoritarianism traditionally so 
strong as in Germany. An enquiry into the present postion of 
rightist movement in that country will therefore make an interesting 
study. The present article is an attempt at such an enquiry on the 
basis of first-hand German materiale It traces the growth of the 
neo-Nazi movement in West Germany since the end of World War 
II, analyses various currents in that broad stream, indieates the 
strength of forces opposed to it and examines the prospecis of the 
movement in that country in the context of the present-day world 
balfnce of forces. I 


History or THE MOVEMENT 


From one angle, Neo-Nazism is but the continuance of Nazism 
umler changed conditions rather than its re-emergence. It may be 
argued that Nazism in Germany never died Even under Allied 
occupation’ it raised frequently its ugly head defying the ban. In 
many places local Nazi elements were regrouped and several organiza- 
tions amalgamated. But since the baekbone of the Nazi order was 
broken by. the end of World War II, these manifestations were 
largely uncoordinated. The initiative was by .and large local and 
the resultant movement might be characterized as elemental. 

. he Allied Powers decided at Potsdam to demilitarize and 
denazify Germany.  Denazification. also included the trial of war 
criminals. At the beginning of the enforcement of this policy special 
courts, known as ‘Spruchkammern’, were constituted for trying 
crimes committed by ex-Nazis. After some time the work was 
agsigned to regular courts of law. However, thanks to the mistakes 
made by the Allied Occupation authorities as also to German sabotage, , 
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„the policy of denazification did not achieve much success. Still then š 

. large sections of the population and quite a number of judges were 
in sympathy with the Nazis. The anti-Nazi judges had a hard time. 
Indeed some of them were victimized by authorities who secretly 
sympathised with the Nazis. The recult was that the policy of 
denazification ended in fiasco. Many Nazis returned to public life. 
And the more daring elements openly Legan to take part in public 
activities.!) 

It will be tedious to trace the deíailed hisiory of the neo-Nazi 
movement in West Germany. There nave been endless groupings, 
cleavages, dissolutions and regroupings accompanied, when necessary, 
by mutual éickerings and in some cases by open fights as well. 
True, there have been attempts to gather the isolated forces under 
one flag or round one ‘führer’. Bat barring the SRP and DRP no 
political party could assume an al] German character. If we are 
able to look through the maze of countless eddies of political activities, 
some broad streams with significant datelines will reveal] themselves. 

As early as December, 19154 the Military Government in the 
American Zone warned that Nazism and militarism could still claim 
many adherents, “The strongest adherence to Nazi philosophy", 
said a report published by the Military Government, “is found at 
present among the young people. Womer retain more of the “Nazi 

* attitude than men, ...... "CIn January, 1946 a Nuremberg report 
said that the sign ‘88’ was being scrawled on the walls of the town 
and the Germans had been heard greeting one another with it ; the 
figures signify the eighth letter of the alphabet, HH, i.e., Heil 
Hitler.’ ° 

Gradually neo-Nazism became more pronounced in several areas. 
The Information Service Division of the American Military Govern- 
ment had conducted 67 public opinion surveys and 100 special studies 
between October, 1945 and February, 1949. The findings ofthese 
surveys show that an increasing number of Germans tend to take a 
favourable view of National Socialism. ln 1946 when asked if Nazism 
was ‘a good idea badly carried out,’ 40% of those questioned had 
replied ‘yes’. The affirmative percentage had risen to 52% in 1947 
and 55.5% in 1948 and early 1949.° 

Asearly as 1946-47 the rightists were gathering together in 
organized groups. At about the same time the Deutsche Rechtsp- | 


r n See * Encyclopaedia of World Polities' edited by Waller Theimer (Faber and Faber), 


2 Keesingss Contemporary Archives, 1946-48, Col 7678. 
- 3 Ibid, 1948-60, Col. 10055. 
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*artei which had strong Nazi tendencies was founded by pro-Nazi. 
elements who had already found shelter in such local parties as the 
Aufbau Party, Conservative Party of Schleswig-Holstain and Nor:h 
Rhine Westphalia. and Bauern Party. The absence of a united 
neo-Nazi party for the entire country was largely mitigated with tke 
formation of the Sozialistische Reichs Partei (SRP). Later we woud 
have opportunity to discuss the ideology and programme of the SRP. 

. Suffice it to say here that the Party’s Nazi leanings were openly 
admitted by some of its important leaders almost all of whom were 
active National Socialists. Thus Remer, an ex-major-general of 
the Nazi army, indicated that his party, SRP, differed from Hiller s 
NSDAP ouly in time. Another leader, Count von Westarp, showed 
more caution in refusing to characterize the SRP as neo-Nazi bet 
maintained all the same that it giood for all that was best in National 
Socialism (including the restoration of Germany’s war-time bozadariec) 
and would take lessons from Hitler’s mistakes.’ 

The SRP's brief but eventful career came to an end in 1952 
when the German Constitutional Gourt banned the Party throughout 
West Germany. Earlier in .December, 1951, the Federal Goverr- 
ment of Germany invoked Article 21 of tbe Basic Law against the 
Party. According to this Article any group which tries to distur 
the flemocratic order or jeopardize tbe existence of the Bundesre 
publik would be proscribed. Nexi year prior to the publication of 
the findings of the Court the executive committee of the SRP an- 
nounced the dissolution of the Party presumably to enable its leaders 

` to retain their seats in various representative assemblies as independen; 
members in case the Party should be banned. But on October 23,1952, 
the Constitutional Court declared the Party’s self-dissolution invalid, 
banned the Party, forfeited its assets, and declared its members 
parliamentary seats vacant. The Court’s verdict was based on the 
foMowjng findings: (i) basically the principles and organization of 
the SRP were the same as those of the NSDAP; (ii) that almost 
all its members were or still continue to be active Nazis; (iii) that it 
worked for the liquidation of all other parties; (iv) that in order tc 
cover the responsibilities of the Nazi Party for the ills of Germany, 
it popularised the legend that Germany had been stabbed in the back 
during the War and had consequently suffered defeat; (v) that it had 
adopted seven executed war-criminals as martyrs; and (vi) that it 
{vas strongly anti-semitic. The publication of the judgment of the 


* 1 Peter Cnlvocoressi, Notes on Neo-Nazis'' in Survey of Internaiional Affairs, 1952 
(Oxford University Press-1955), pp. 189-140. 
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_Gourt was immediately followed by the prohibition of as many as * 
sixty successor organizations of the SRP and in several parts of “the 
country the police had to disperse meetings of the supporters of the 
SRP at which Nazi and anti-Jewish songs were sung. ` 

The ban on the SRP was a significant “event in as mucb as 
it showed that in extreme cases the Bonn Government would not 
hesitate to sweep down on a group openly professing and preaching 
Nazism. As a maiter of fact the prohibition of the SRP was accom- , 
panied and followed by a number of similar actions taken by several 
local authorities. Thus in 1953 the Government of Hesse prescribed 
the League of the Denazified of Herr Ramcke.? The Hitlerite Bund 
Deutscher Jugend was banned in Hesse srd some other Linder.’ 
The Bavarian Government denounced the German Bloc and declared 
the ‘Technical Service’ illegal.' "The authorities of the British Zone 
unearthed à Nazi plot for capturing power and arrested several people, 
one of them being Dr. Naumann, who was State Secretary in 
Goebbel's Ministry and was nominated in Hi-ler's testament to take 
over the propaganda ministry. . , 

All these and many other similar prevencive measures made ‘the 
Nazi elements change their tactics. If no concerted action on the 
national scale would be allowed, an alternativa way of spreading the 
Nazi message would be to infiltrate into the existing political paeties. 
The leaders of the SRP had in fact thought in terms of infiltratjon 
much earlier. Tt was Count Westarp, a prorx:nent leader of tRe Party, 
who bluntly set the line for the Party, “W r müssen nicht in einer 
Partei sein, wir müssen in jeder Partei sein". (We must not be - 
in one party only. We must be in eack and every party.) Un- 
fortunately the Nazi infiliration has been considerably facilitated by 
the encouraging attitude of some leaders cf the FDP (Free Democra- 
tic Party), DP (German Party), and even CDU (Christian Democra-, 
tic Union). The influence of the -notorioas Naumann group ima. 
rightist wing of the FDP was manifestly clear to the special corres- 
pondent of the Jnglish weekly ‘Economist? who added inter alia 
that the leaders of the FDP and DP were eager to atiract the votes 
of former Nazis and ex-regular officers (including the Waffen-SS) 
in the coming general elections.’ Even afier the break-up of the 

1 Peter Calvccoressi, op. cit., pp. 14041, j 

; nur are the neo-Nazis?", Economist, January 24, 1958, p. 218. 

4 “More Nazis in Trouble", Economist, January 31, 1053, p. 269. ° 

8 “British Move against Nazis”, Economist, January 17, 1958, pp. 196-97, 

6 Karl Dietrich Bracher, **Tiechtsradikalismus in der Bundesrepublik"? in Colloquium 


NL aa der Freien Studenten Berlins), 1956, Heft 2, p. 11. 
“Where are the neo-Nazis?"', op. cit., p. 269, 
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: Naumann circle, Herr Middelhauve, head of the North Rhine West-. 
phalia branch of the FDP still found nothing wrong in retaining 
Naumann’s counsel, Dr. Achenbach, as political adviser. Further 
evidence of close cooperation between some leaders of the FPP and 
Nazi elements was furnished by Hans Jaeger in an article published 
in Deutsche Rundschau in February, 1958. The writer alleged that 
in Hesse the TDP acted in close alliance with the Deutsche Reich- 

` spartei and the National Democrats, and that in Lower Saxony 
two very important FDP leaders were G) Goebbel’s adjutant and 
(ii) the former mayor of Krakau. “Even the CDU, said the writer, 
cooperated with the SRP and Deutsche Bloc in Schleswig Holestein, 
while Florian, a former Nazi member, was offered a casdidature by 
the Christian Democrats in North Rbine Westphalia.” These are 
but a few instances of a general érend of absorption of former Nazis 

_by political parties which are unequivocally committed to democracy. 
Tn fact the wooing of the ex-Nazis by democratic parties has gone 
to such an extent as to evoke the following remark from a journal 
of conservative leanings, “Here ‘we must refer with the greatest 
emphasis to one very serious responsibility of the German parties. 
The fact that former pillars of the Nazi regime were being courted 
by aibe parties, that it was believed necessary to draw them in because 
they otherwise might perhaps go over to the Left, is not only irritating 
but the cause of serious concern lo wide circles.’’* 

Thus in the post-War period three phases of neo-Nazi activity 
can be noted, viz., (a) the first phase of isolated attempts to regroup 
the scattered elements ; (b) a second phase of direct political activities 
marked by the rise of the SRP and continuing up to the counter- 
offensive of the Bonn Government and the Constitutional Court ;. and 
(c) the most recent phase characterized by the outward signs of a 
retreat of neo-Nazism but suggesting a change of tactics from direct 
a€tivities to planned infiltration into political parties enjoying legality. 


Roots or NEko-NAZISM 


Nazi influence has deep roots in Germany. Here is a country 
whose youth was for more than a decade nourished with a philo- 
sophy that added to their consciousness of self-importance as belonging 
to a privileged ‘Herrenvolk’,—a generation that relished at every 
wvictim falling an easy prey to the march of Nazism and was only 


1 British Ban and the Nazis", Economist, February 28, 1953, p 555. 
+ 2 Hans Jaeger, ‘‘Neo-Faschismts in Deutschland", Deutsche Rundschau, February, 
1953, PP. 144-45. : 
“More Nazis in Trouble’, Economist, January 31, 1958, p. 369. 
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* pained and shocked by the great ‘betrayal’ of the unfinished Nazi “ 


~ ‘revolution’ by some ‘traitor’s. It is difficult to erase from one’s 
memory the relics of a ‘glorious’ past, partictlarly so when .one has 
contributed towards its achievement. To axpect all ex-Nazis to 
become overnight converts to the democratic cause is to evince a 
utopian trust in the mutability of human minds which have been 
systematically moulded into š set pattern. Chauvinism which had 
always been a dominant trend of modern German political life will 
claim its adherents for still some time to come. And the danger 
is furthermore aggravated by the fact that the older generation 
of Weimer democrats is gradually dying oct and there is only the 
Hitlerite genération to take its place. 
Sometimes joining an association of former Nazis may be a sheer 
necessity fox individuals actively egaged in the NSDAP. In the 


early days vf Nazi hunting saving one's skin might have been easier - 


when attempted collectively. Finding ths whereabouts of the war 
veterans and their rehabiliation could be facilitated by groups rather 
tban singly. Also claiming indefonity fron the State had greater 
chances of success when done in coordination with similar sufferers, 
However, there is a significant difference 5etween attempting to save 
one’s skin and efforts to revive a dead cause. And we will later eon 

. see that many of the organizations set u» with the above-mentioned 
aims are in actuality Nazi front organizat-ons to spread a godified 
Nazi ideology. 

The task of the latter bas been facilitated to a great extent 
by the policy of the West German Gcvernment of treating ex- 
Nazis leniently (which reminds one of the Weimer judicial system'e 
partiality for men ofthe Right) and also in many cases of rehabili- 
tating them in important posts in the Ecndesrepublik. The Allied 
policy of denazification was, as we noted earlier, sabotaged by 
many German judges who were éften more sympathetic to. tHe 
Nazis than their victims and mild treetment towards the former 
was regarded by them as a patriotic fest. Side by side in busi- 
ness and administration some of the enterprises earmarked to be 
dismantled as being active supporters of Hitler were let off and are 
indeed flourishing to-day. The Bonn Government, however, went 
a An farther by employing well-known ex-Nazis in high posts in 


1 The speclal correspondent of the English weekly Economist pointed out that ‘the * 
extra ordinary lenient vordicts given in several recen; trials have caused much concern 
among the democrats’. This leniency was, without doubt, & blow to democratic consolidaa 
gion against the renewal of Nazi activities. See: "Where are the Neo-Nazis?, Economist, 


January 24. 1953, p. 214. 
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` vartous government departments, A spokesman of fhe German 
Foreign Office stated on July 14, 1952 that of the 542 senior officials 
in the dew Foreign Service as many as 184 (which roughly comes 
to 34% of the total) were former membersof the NSDAP on July 1, 
1952. Dr. Adenauer also conceded the prominence of the ex- 
members of the Nazi Party in the German Civil Service, adding 
further that the higher the grade of seniority of office the more 
` numerous are the ex-Nazis.! Besides, persons who were intimately 
connected with Hitler’s atrocities have found place in the country's 
judiciary. According to an estimate given by Mr. D. N. Pritt, 
no fewer than 150 judges and public prosecutors in éhe Bundes- 
republik and West Ben were employed in the same or similar 
offices under Hitler, “in the course of which they were responsible 
for ihe passing and carrying out of death sentences on pane four 
hundred prisoners of various nationalities for offences against Nazi 
exceptional laws...... Several of them actually figure on the war- 
criminal lists of Poland and Czeckoslpvakia, but their surrender has 
been refused," 3 f 
Tn addition to rehabilitation, the Government is offering indem- 
nities and granting pensions to many former Nazis. This policy 
has *peen subjected to severe criticism by many left parties and a 
number of liberals, It has been denounced as indirectly strengthen- 
ing the €eo-Nazi menace by providing it with a team of seasoned 
‘activities’ with handsome amounts in their pockets,—the wherewithal 
.to finance the budding neo-Nazi organizations. This was indeed 
pointed out by a writer of.an article published in Die Mahnung. 
“ All of us," says the writer, “ are financing the spate of the ‘Brown’ 
press with our taxes...which flow to the ‘Brown’ press through 
high salaries and pensions to the former Nazis.” 4 
e But more important than this. is perhaps the decision of the 
Bonn “Government to admit former Nazis in the re-constituted 
Bundeswehr with certain guarantees. The decision was not quite 
easy. Protests came from the Griinwald Circle, the Central Council 
of the Jews in Germany, the Council of Freedom and Rights in 
Bavaria, while the SPD asked for additional guarantees. But the 
Government paid litjle attention to them and maintained that the 


1 Keesing's Archives, 1952-54 Col. 12709, 
* 2 Ibid. 


3 Letter to the Editor by D. N, Pritt in the New Statesman and Nation, June 29, 
195% p. 840. 
š 4 “anf unsere Kosten! Die Entwicklung der, rechtsradikalen Piessa in der Bundes- 
` republik” in Die Mchknung, December 1, 1956, p 
5 Bulletin on the German Question, en oe 6 1956, pp. 6-7, 
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=. existing guarantees were sufficient, while the extreme rightists would 
have all those who' served in the Nazi Army. 

How many ex-members of the Waffer-SS have been accepted 
in the Bundeswehr? According to a report prblished by the Federal 
Defence Ministry, till September 30, 1956 in all 3081 such people 
applied for posts in the Bundeswehr. Of them only 327 had been 
accepted including 48 officers. Number, hcwever, is no indication of 
the potential danger. It is open secret that Nazis before 1933 had | 
ilegal and unofficial access to Government supplies of arms through 
army sympathizers. One such sympathizer was Captain Röhm, the 
Commandereof the Storm-troopers (SA), who was also acting as 
political adviser to the Commander of the Infantry Bahane in. 
Bavaria.” 

In=same quarters it is sabo that the organization of the 
German economy has provided a solid foundation for neo-Nazism. 
Jt has been pointed out that a high concenlration of econotnic power 
and right-wing movements of the Nazi type are causally related, that 
when ‘expropriators’ face expropriation at.the hands of a radical 
left-wing. party, big industrial combines would naturally support a 

- movement of the extreme right that is committed to the maintenance 
of the status quo based on private ownership of the means of 
` production. But this argument seems to b» irrelevant under German 
conditions where at present there is rc possibility of afleft-wing 
revolution being launched not to speak of its being successful. Thus 
it is quite unnecessary for the German capitalists to support au . 
extreme right-wing movement as that of the neo Nazis. Indeed 
many of the big combines are closely associated with democratic: 
parties like the CDU and FDP. Again to suppose that the growth 
of monopoly tends inevitably to strengthen fascist movements would 
be to suppose that other countries like the USA or UK where there 
are gigantic combines would have aüthoritarian movements of the 
extreme right. Thus it would appear that concentration of economic 
power in a few hands does not necessarily lead to the strengthening 
of fascism ina country. And there is no reason why Germany will 
.prove to be an exception to this genera. zule. 
The Neo-Nazi movement in so far as it tends to fillup the 
vacuum created by the absence of a healthy political life has its deep 


1 CrP-Informationsdienst ne Repabliksniscaer Publ'zisten im G:iiawalder Kreis 
(Mitahcen}, February, 1957, p. lé 
- 2 Brinton, Christopher and Wolff, A History of Civilization, Won: zn (Prentice Hall 
1956) p. 583. ane 
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Toots, in the social conditions of Germany. Growth of healthy: 


political parties was, at least immediately after the war, made 


difficult by the immense social disintegration caused by the War. 


According to a report at the end of the War in West Germany there 
ware 2,500,000 war widows, 1,500,000 persons disabled by the War 
and 1,000,000 families whose either the only son or all sons were 
killed in the War. The same estimate indicates that 70% of the 
‘country’s youth have grown up in unsatisfactory surroundings, 40%, 
under unsettled family conditions and 25% withouta father.t These 
uneared for youth constitute everywhere the mainstay of an autho- 
ritarian movement and in Germany with the unsettled conditions 
prevailing in the immediate post-war period they offeréd a fertile 
breeding ground for neo-Nazism. 

Thus to sum up, the roots of*the neo-Nazi movement,in West 
Germany are the remnants of an all-pervading NSDAP eel 6ment 
which for various reasons found so many adherents among a genera- 
tion which is still active and in many ways still guiding the country. 
These elements have in many cases joined hands for various practical 
considerations, although we will see that for a number of them 
propagation of the Nazi ideal and active campaign for the conquest 
of political power are also important motives. The coalescence of 
these elements has been encouraged to a great extent by the policy 
of tfe Wegt German Government of rehabilitating the ex-Nazis and 
offering them indemnities. 


11 


ORGANIZATION 


The organization of the neo-Nazi movement in West Germany, is 
as complicated as the history of its development. Here is the picture 
of 4 checkered political chess-board of multiple organizations often 
running parallel to one another, occasionally combining and sometimes 
competing with one another for the allegiance of old adherents and 
new converts. Several lists of associations preaching ‘Rechtsradi- 
kalismus’ have been published by a number of bodies and journals 
fighting extreme right-wing tendéncies. But in their enthusiasm to 
expose the Nazi game they often include some groups whose neo-Nazi 
connections have not been proved beyond doubt. 

Organizations vary according to their shades of Nazism. Parties 
ue the now defunct SRP are the very image of the NSDAP, while 


` Bulletin on the German Question, February 1, 1957, p. 7. 
8—1996P—VI 
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LÀ 
“ there are others which partially accept the Mazi programme. Amost 


all are immensely proud of their German heritage. A glaring ten- 
dency among many, specially the war veterans’ associations, is to 
glorify the military traditions, and, not the least, the heroic deeds of 
the German soldiers. But curiously a few o? them are against remil- 
tavisation of Germany and stand rather fo? neutralisation. Some of 
them are openly preaching against Israel anc the Jewry. But many 
of them do so only by implications. Most of them have separate 
movements for the youth, women and often run relief societies and 
publish journals. 


° SRP 


The clearest and most outright ¿expression of neo-Nazism in Ger- 
many was the formation in 1949 of the Sozialistische Reichs Partei. 
The SRP got its main support from old Nazis and soldiers from the 
very beginning. The chief aim of the SRP was to ‘close up the ranks’ 
of those Germans who wished tọ restore '-onour, justice and order to 
their country’ and accept “as their law, loyalty to the Reich’. A point 
by point analysis of the programme of the SRP demonstrates a close 
resemblance to that of the NSDAP. Here are some of the most 

e 


obvious similarities! : ° 
SRP Programme NSDAP 25-Point Programme 
1. Ali Germans to be united 1. Bringing together of all Ger- 
into a single German mans under the law of self-: 
Reich. determination into a single 


Greater Germany. 


2. Freedom and independence 2. Equality of Germany among 
of Germany both within other nations. 
and without. 4 i 


3. Approval of a European 3. Lan] and space for our people. 
community. 


4. Concept of personality must 4. We fight the corrupt  parlia- 


determine appointments mentary system and the filling 
to political bodies, thus of posts on a party basis 
overcoming misgovern- wi;hout consideration of 
ment of political parties. character or capabilities. ^ 


l ‘Germany's New Nazis’ prepared by the Anglo-Jewish Association (London, 1951), 
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The strength of the SRP was undisputed but estimates differed ` 


as to the exact number of its adherents which were-widely put at 
between 20,000 and 500,000. The internal organization of the Party 
was modelled faithfully on that of the NSDAP. The leaders were not 
democratically elected but were appointed from above in the best 
Hitler manner. Until April, 1951 the SRP maintained two para- 
military bodies, viz., Reichsfront (comparable to the SS and SA) and 
the Reichsjugend (modelled on the Hitlerjugend). The former had 
white shirts, black breeches and boots while the latter wore grey shirts 
and black breeches. Both uniforms included armbands, insignia anc 
party badges. The function of the former was ‘to keep order’ ati 
. meetings whereas the latter was aimed at attracting “the ‘unattached’ 
youth'to the party's fold. The Reichsfront had been banned ever 
before the SRP was prohibited. But many held that the Front, was 
being kept alive under cover, perhaps in skeleton form. ere were 
persistent rumours at that time that the SRP was being favoured with 
subvention fromm some industrialists. And one Dr. Drescher, a mem- 
“ber of the Executive Committee of the Union of the Landlords and 
Real Estate Owners, speaking ata public meeting in Karlsruhe, is 
alleged to have said that his Union would rather have Remer (SRP 
Jeadeñ, than Schumacher (SPD leader): However, no conclusive 
proof of this secret entente between the SRP and the industrialists 
has been peovided, 

The SRP meetings and demonstrations were, as far as possible; 
true replica of the Nazi meetings. The Nazi tradition was revived in 
the manner in which meetings were organised where usually a fee of 
DM*2 was charged for entrance and the audience kept waiting lister- 
ing to marches and singing which put them in a suitable mood for the 
later arrival of the speakers who were usually greeted with loud 
applguse. The arrival of the leaders was heralded by bands playing 

` famous ‘Nazi tunes like ‘Preussens Gloria’ and ‘Badenweiler’, a march 
which was played only when the Führer appeared. 

For a time the SRP was able to gather force at least in several 
regions like Schleswig Holstein, Lower Saxony (where it had most of 

_its followers) and parts of North Rhine Westphalia, being amply sup- 
ported by ex-Nazis and war veterans. In those areas where it secured 
considerable support from the electorate, it had won over the peasants, 
particularly the rich peasants and farmers by promising them protec- 


tion for the German farm products against stiff competition from 
. 


1 Die Welt, May 21,1951. pti by ‘Germany's New Nazis’ prepared by the Anglo- 


Jewish Association ( (Londen, 1951), p. 2 
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` "Holland and Denmark. In Lower Saxony where the tactics paid big’ 


dividend, the SRP was able to capture 16 seats and 11% of votes 
(roughly 370,000) cast for the Landtag elections).' 


DRP 


The Deutsche Reichspartei is an importent neo-Nazi party actively 
propagating a veiled form of Nazism. Its main fields of operation 
are the provinces of Lower Saxony, North Eine Westphalia and West 
Berlin. The Party has several publications. its central organ being 
Reichsruf (Call of the Reich). The prececessor of the Deutsche 
Reichspartel, Deutsche Rechtspartei, was formed in 1946. The latter 
carried on its activities through many ups and downs until 1950 when 
delegates of the Lower Saxony braneh of the Party together with the 
Hesse Dmach of the National Democratic Party built the Deutsche 
Reichspartei. 

The DRP maintains important contact with the Europäische 
Soziale Bewegung (popularly ‘mown as the Fascist International) 
which plays the same role among the European neo-Fascists as the 
Cominforin used to play in the Communist world, the Europiische. 
Verbindungsstelle (HVS), another fascist organization with the main 
purpose of co-ordinating work among various European fascist parties, 
and the Deutsche Kulturwerk Europäischen Geistes, "The orgah of 
DRP. was named Das Ziel (the Goal) which later on changed its name 


into Reichsruf (the Call of the Reich), a weekly which started publi- 


cations from 1951 and is still continuing. 


The immediate aims of the Party were set forth by Profe&sor 
H. K. Kunstmann, the Vice-President of the Party, as follows : 


(ü) to carry through all actual measures for the repeal of the 
demilitarization and denazification: immediately; (i) to put aneend 
to discrimination against the Waffen-SS and restore ‘full equality’ 
to former Nazis in German political life; (iti) to set free without 
delay all Germans who are still in allied custody." To these several 
other points are usually added, viz., (iv) no payment for stationing 
troops in Germany ; (v) ultimate withdrawal of Allied troops; (vi) 
German withdrawal from military alliances ; (vii) neutralisation of 
Germany ; (vii) negotiations with the Hast German Government; 
(iz) pensions for the former members of tae Waffen-SS ; and (e) 


e 


1 Ibid, pp. 14-16. See also Survey of International å fairs, 1952 (Oxford University , 


Press, 1955), p. 140, 
2 Reichsruf, June 1, 1957, p, 2; 
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restoration of the German Reich comprising all those territories 
which were under the German Government in 1988." . Í 

It is difficult to measure the extent of support that the DRP 
enjoys in the country. A correct estimate of its total membership 
is anybody’s guess. But both Die Mahnung and the Bulletin on 
the German Question would put it at about 12,000. However, 
in the 1954 elections for the Bundesrepublik the Party secured 
295,000 votes which was roughly 1.1% of the total votes cast (about 
28 millions). Its support was mainly concentrated in several provin- 
ces. The Party got 2.57 of the total votes cast in Rheinland-Pfalz, 
3.1% in Pfalz, 6.1% in Rheinhessen and 3.5% in Lower Saxcny. 
It emerged as the strongest pariy in 19 parishes and munieipalities.? 


DEUTSCHE GEMEINSCHSFT(DG) . 


The Deutsche Gemeinschaft is another party Ms socii bui 
perhaps less influential than the DRP. Its main field of action is 
South Germany, its headquarters, being in Munich. Its leader is 
Angust Haussleiter of Munich who is also the publisher of the organ 
of the party bearing the same name as the party. It maintains 
contact with the Deutscher Bauern und Mitielstandsblok (the German 
Peasants and Middle Class Bloc) and cooperates with the Comuin:ttee 
fer ‘Freedom of Dónitz'.' . 

° 
HILFSGEMEINSCHAFT AUF GEGENSEITIGKEIT (HIAG) : ORGANIZATION 
DER WarrEN-88 


. This organization operates throughout the Bundesrepublik and 
West Berlin. It is an association of former. Waffen-SS and is sup- 
posed to be some sort of relief society. In addition, the organization 
demands that former Waffen-SS members should get the same rights 
aß former soldiers.” The Organization is led by Hausser and Meyer. 
And it maintains very close contact with the DP, DRP, ESB, DB, 
Wiking Jugend, Stahlhelm and the Deutsche Kulturwerk für Europ- 
üische Geistes. The official organ is ‘Der Freiwillige’. But the 
‘Wiking-Ruf’ is also an additional unofficial mouth-piece of the HIAG. 

How strong is the HIAG? The Organization: bas about 150 
branches all over West Germany. The circulation of the ‘Freiwiltige’, 


° 1 Bulletin on the German Question, September 18, 1956, p. 7. 
2 Mahnung, September 15,p.1 and Bulletin on the German Question, September, 
18, 1957, p. 7. 
è?’ 3 Das Ziel, January 23, 1954. p. 9. 
4 Bulletin on the German Question, September 8, 1956, pp. 4-5. . 
5 Ibid., September 8, 1956, p. 4. 
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" H1AG organ,is said to be 5,000,—not à very encouraging figure for 

" Germany. But.many of its meetings are well-attended, particularly 
by members of former Waffen-SS. According to one estimate the 
HIAG has roundabout 10,000 members in the Bundesrepublik to 
which one should also add their family members. The total, in 
such a case, will of course give an impressive figure.’ 


PROGRAMME 


It will be futile to look for complete overlapping of the program- 
mes of the neo-Nazi groups with that of the NSDAP. The objective 
condition is different today. And the neo-Nazi elements are fully 
aware of it. Much of the Nazi ideology requires therefore modifi- 
cation. Hoyever the aims and propaganda cf the neo-Nazi groups 
closely fe le those of the NSDAP in some important respects, 
viz., basic idétology, glorification of Germany and particularly her 
military tradition and racialism. To these a new item may be added 
today, that is, justification of Hatler's policy before and during the 
War. The neo-Nazi groups differ among chem in minor details. 
Neither is their propaganda marked by a unizorm emphasis. Some- 
times it is open and blunt and on other occasions more subtle and 
suggestive. But the highest common factors in their progranfme 

` remain the following: ( an authoritarian philosophy ; Gn chag- 
vinism ; (iii) racialism and (iv) eulogy for Hitler. 


Basic IDEOLOGY 


Neo-Nazis, like other kindred trends in- politics, is essentially 
a pragmatic pursuit of some basic postulates which are neither arrived 
at scientifically nor fitted into an organic system. One thing, 
however, is clear, viz., that it strives for an all-comprehensive col; 
lective control over individuals, although important details of how 
this ideal is going to be achieved in practice are laft vague. 

The SRP's programme aimed at overcom:rg misgovernment by 
political parties and fighting for the acceptarce of personality as the 
determinant of appointment to political bodies. And although the 
Party during the election of 1951 did not formulate any definite 
political programme, it raised in true Nazi stvle slogans like ‘the 
merger of the individual in the community’, ' dea of socialism rooted | 
in the people’, and 'vólkische Werte’ (popular values) and bluntly 


e 
e 1 See the unsigned article ‘Dje Nazis wühlen' in Die Mahnung, organ of the BVN, 
15 April, 1957; p. 1, 
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asserted that the Party was ‘of the same blood group’ as the Nezi 
Party. One of the leaders of the Party, Remer, plainly told his 
audience on May 8, 1951, that ‘the many good features of National 
Socialism should be reintroduced in Germany and that the Nazis 
had ‘achieved more than all the present-day parties put together’. 
Upholding Prussia as the ideal for Germany, he declared that ‘without 
Prussia.there would have been no 1870 and greater Germany ard 
that there would be no United Europe without Prussia.’ ! 

On the ideology front an interesting study could be made 3f 
Otto Strasser and his ‘Bund für Deutschlands Erneurung’ (League 
for German Revival). It is difficult to place Strasser in any category. 
Once before ihe War he was with the Nazis. Later he said he had 
developed certain differences with Hitler and left the NSDAP. In 
his book, ‘Hitler and I’, published at the beginning of World War 
lI, Strasser made a systematic presentation of his djpefences with 
Hitler. It is true that in the 1920's he had many friends among 
democrats and even socialists. But at the end of the War he began 
hoknobbing with the former SS people, joined several groups and 
himself took the initiative in building some organizations with marked 
Nazi tendencies. The Bund fir Deutschlands Erneurung (League 
for German Revival) preached a political philosophy called “Solidarism’ 
which theoretically rejects both capitalism and communism and is 
chüractewized by an aggressive nationalism, aurhoritarianism and a 
nebulous mysticism.? 

Another familiar term often heard in neo-Nazi circles is ‘par- 
teilosen Volkstaat? (non-party people's state) popularised by tha 
Deutschen Bloc (German Bloc). It is not very clear how exactly 
the administration will be carried on in such a state. But the concepi 
reminds one of Hitler's bid to destroy all political parties which, 
according to him, broke the unity of the Germans. Another novel 
slogan raised by the same party is for the creation of what it called 
a European 'Eidgenossenschaft', a sort of European élite that would 
lead the unenlightened masses of the continent. * 


GLORIFICATION OF MILITARISM 


Glorification of military tradition is one of the pillars of the 
neo-Nazi movement. Propaganda in this field assumes diverse forms. 


* 1 Yeesing's Archives, 1950-52, Col. 1491. 
2 Bulletin on the German Question, February 1, 1957, p 9. 
e 3 Hans Jaeger, ‘Neo-Faschismus in Deutschland’, Deutsche Rundschau, February 
' 1953, p. 142. See also Keesing’s Archives, 1948-50, Col. 9753. : 
| 4 Jager, op. cit., p. 144. See also. Bulletin on the German Question, September 3 
1956, p. 5. 
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viz , celebratton of special occasions, giving wide publicity to the 
‘Stabbing in the back’ theory’, urging the youth to be more military- 
minded and last but not least paying handsome tributes to Hitter. 

Among the journals which are active in the campaign are the 
Stahlhelm, Deutsche Soldaten Zeitung, Wiking-ruf and Nation 
Europa. The March, 1952 number of the Stablhelm published 
photos covering a full page with commentaries under the title ‘Helden- 
gedanken’ (Memory of the Heroes), ° the mach-praised heroes here 
being the Nazi troops in action during the War. A novel way of 
reminding the people of their glorious military tradition is to publish 
list of days in each month to be remembered and observed for their 
significance. The Stahlhelm in its October, 1954 issue asks its 
readers to note, inter alia, the following dates of October : ? 


‘Octeber 2, 1847 Generalfeldmarechall v. Hindenburg born. 

October 44880 Generalfeldmarschall Yorck v. Wartenburg died. 

‘October 7, 1917 German victory at Kronsiadt. 

October 9, 1914 German occupation of Antwerp. 

October 26,1941 German occupation of Kharkov. $ 

Sending greetings to important military officers and ex-Nazi 

leaders on particular occasions is also a ropular way of reminding 
the people of their ‘valuable’ service to the nation. The Deutfche 
Soldaten Zeitung (with the sub-title: 'Irdependent newspaper for 
honour, right and freedom, European security and friendship) sent 
its greetings to Hans Grimm on!his 80th birthday,“ It may be re- 
called here that Grimm is the author of the famous book ‘Volk ohne 
Raum’ (People without Space) which coined the slogan of ‘Lebensy- 
aum’ that attained much popularity during the Hitler days. The 
April, 1955 number of the same journal conveyed its birthday wishes 
to Spandau where the 79 year old Grossadmirak Dr. H. C. Erich 
Raedér was serving his prison sentence. The journal added, /* Gn 
this day not only the former S§-people but also a large section of 
the German people will remember him in veneration. On this day 
we demand: ‘Free Gressadmiral Raeder who :s respected by all and 
recognized by the world at large. Along with him let all other 
prisoners of war and war criminals from East and West be free.* 
* In similar style another journal, Wiking-ruf, greeted Paul Hausser, 

1 A theory which insists that the German defeat du-ing World War II was due tœ 
betrayal by German agents of the Allies. 

2 Stahlhelm. March, 1952, 

3 Ibid , October, 1954. ° 


4 Deutsche Soldaten Zeitung, March, 1955. p. 9, 
Š Ibid., April, 1955, front page. 
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“the General-oberst, with a 14 page article containing good wishes 
“and photos on his 75th birthday. And in addition, rising above 
parochial nationalism it showered sumptuous praises on Graziani, 
the Italian Marshal, for the loyalty with which he served I] Duce 
and the German cause to the end. ‘‘ Graziani shared our fate. He 
was by far the fittest and ablest officer of the Italian lords, faced 
good luck and misfortune in the same way and highly esteemed 
the German soldiers,” 2. 

Sometimes in its enthusiasm for propaganda the Wiking-ruf 
goes to absurd limits. A letter from an Australian soldier (which 
is most likely fictitious, since the address of the soldier was given as: 
William Atherton, C/O General Post Office, Sydney, Australia) was 
quoted by the journal as a sort of goed conduct certificate to German 
soldiers given by somebody who fought on the other side of the broch. 
The writer, who fought the Germans in Lybia, TobrukZ Italy and 
Greece, says, “I should like as a soldier to say to my fellow brethren 
that the German soldiers, both the Weffen-SS and the Wehrmacht 
in the same way, were always good fighters and always correot...... 
At the end I should still like to tell them that we had to close our 
eyes when we helped the Bolsheviks to win the last war. Now or 
later w@have to pay the price of listening to all the propaganda of 
the &evieis." * In another issue a letter supposed to have been 
written by “a French ‘volunteer’ to his parents has been reproduced. 
The letter runs as follows : 


“My DEAR PARENTS, 


T presume that you received my letter in which I let you know 
that I have undertaken to serve the Waffen-SS during the War ...... 
Perhaps your deors are for ever closed to me ...... You as old French 
.peoplé who have worked hard up to now will take pride for having 
given your son to the fatherland for his ideal,—the defence of France 
and the entire Europe. 

My dear old parents, I don’t believe that in the long run you 
will have anything to reproach me.” * 

Military propaganda also takes the form of preaching the ‘stab- 
bing in the back’ theory to the naive :—the Wehrmanht remained 


invincible to the end, thereby demonstrating by implications the 
. 
1 Wiking-ruf, October, 1955, pp. 14-15. 
3e Wiking-ruf, February, 1955, p. 4. 


3 Ibid , March, 1955, p. 12. : l : i 
4 “Rin französischer ‘SS-Freiwilliger’ im Jahre 1943 an seine BEnlern"” Ibid., 


i April, 1955, p. 21. 
Am TANG P—VI 
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` supremacy of the Nazi order and the mettle of Aryan Gefmans. , 
Indeed the neo-Nazi press is full of stories concerning the betrayal 
of the German ‘heroes’ by self-seeking ‘fraitors’. A typical exampie 
will suffice to drive home the point. The December, 1951 issue 
of the Stahlhelm carries a front-page aczticle entitled ‘Heraus mit 
den "Verrátern !, (Out with the traitors!) which describes (or concocts) 
how Rommel’s forward march near El Alamein was checked by a 
betrayal. ! | 

However, in a country which has been twice ravaged by war 
in one generation much ingenuity is required to turn the youth on 
the war-path. Still attempts are made to coax the youth, to remind 
them of their glorious military heritage. And the rightist press, 
pours in a series of ‘encouraging’ letters from those who have ex- 
pregsed “their willingness to be soldiere and have thus chosen the 
path of Bray’. At the same time any abhorrence for war and military 
service is strongly condemned as ‘un-German’. In one extreme case 
the Deutsche Soldaten Zeitung denied the justifiability of giving the 
youth the right of option in military service. Asking the }7-year 
old boys whether they would like to serve in the military is ludicrous 
according to the journal. ‘‘Consequent-y one should also ask the 
6-year old children whether they would like to go to the schadl or us 
the older people whether we should like to pay the taxes !’’ 2 " 

The Nation Europa is of course equally, if not mot, insistent 
on this point. In its January, 1957, number Gustav Pelers in his 
“Wehrpflichtige Jungen fragen? quotes a 19-year old boy as saying, 
“Honestly said, I would gladly be a soldier... A nation without a 
determination to defend itself is no nation at all. All my ancestors 
from the great grand father downward were officers, partly active and 
partly in reserve. In 1944 my father fell on the battle field. From 
his last letters I gathered that. he had doubts in the final vigtory. 
But he held out and, as my mother late» told me, did not take partin 
resistance movements, although he did not approve of the way Hitler 
conducted the War... The legacy of my father, to do one’s duty till 
death, is also destined for me. Also to mea war-time conspiracy 
against the State's leadership is treachery’’.* 

However, no movement can hope to triumph without bringing to 
its supporters faith in ultimate victory. And the less the chance of 
immediate victory the more is the need of boosting up the morale of 


1 Stahlhelm, December, 1951. 

? Deutsche Soldaten Zeitung, June, 1965, fron: page. š 

3 Gustav Peters, “Webrpflichtige Jungen fregen", Nation Europa, January, 1967, 
p. al, 
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- the rink and file. Keeping this in mind the Stahlhelui, in bold. 
soldier-ike manner, gives a clarion call to its readers to close up the 
ranks and march forward. ‘The day has dawned. The work begins. 
Comrades of the front of both the Wars, the cream of you, both 
young and old, will again march on and not rest and repose fill our 
nation has once again taken its rightful place in peace and freedom in 
the family of nations.’ 


RACIALISM 


True to their historical tradition, the neo-Nazis are not, to say 

the least, friendly to the Jews. But jew-baiting is frowned upon in 

Germany these days. And so these organizations do not openly 

agitate against them, Yet a number of attempts bave recently been 

made and are still being made to desecrate the synagogues under eever 

of night.” Some such outrages have been reported in theiberal and 
left-wing press. 

In addition, the neo-Nazis through their publications carry on a 
contiñuous, if veiled, propaganda against the Jews and Israel. In 
their hatred against the Jews and Israel some neo-Nazis are reported 
to have gone to the limit of setting up joint German-Arab committees 
in vari8us places with the twin aims of propagating against Israel and 
actively helping the Arabs in their fight against it. According to the 
Bulletin on ¿he German Question a German-Arab Community has 
been founded in Heidelberg under the auspices of some leading mem- 
bers of the Deutsche Gemeinschaft and Deutsche Freiheitsbewegung, 
both neo-Nazi organizations. The same Bulletin states that former 
members of the 88 along with some belonging to the European Social 
Movement as well as a number of former Nazis who organised the 
deportation of the Jews went to Cairo during the Suez-crisis.! Their 

_ intertions are obvious. ro 

One characteristic feature of racialism is that it hardly knows 
where to stop. And besides the Jews, the non-European peoples of 
the world have also come under fire from several neo-Nazi organiza- 
tions. The Nation Europa in almost every issue gives a cautious 
warning to Europe against what it calls the danger from Asia and 
Africa. W.G.Ho in his article published in July, 1956, issue of the 
Nation Europe has rernarked, “Already today the Mongols from Asia 


i “Der Arbeit beginnt", Der Stahlhelm, October, 1951. i . 
.  ® Dr. Adenanet's admission in an interview with the Allgemeine Zeitung (a Jewish 
weekly) on November, 95, 1940, — Keesing's Archives, 1948-50, Col. 10451. ] 

3 Bulletin ou the German Question, January, 15, 1957, pp. 6-7 and February, 1, 1957, 
p. 9. 
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‘and the Negro battalions from the West have set out uponetheir | 
advance march against the White continent.” In another issue 
Mr. Aarau Salander writes; “The flood of the coloured "people grows 
and grows. Already it presses on oür own 'lebensraum' . . . If the 
white people do not soon take their destiny joinily in their hands, 
then we will follow the footsteps of the Indians of North America... 
In South Africa the apartheid policy of the Nationalist’ Government 
continues to build a weak dam against the coloured flood. How should 
the 10 million people of white Australia be able in the long run to 
withstand the hungry masses of Hast and South East Asia?"* In 
February, 1956, the Nation Evropa published a special number on 
‘White Africa’ wherein several articles were published concerning A 
Europe's interest in Africa. In an article entitled ‘Afrika-ein Scehlüs- 
gel' the writer, Afrieanus, maintainf that Afriea must be retained by 
the Bur ns for their own interest and that if necessary Africa 
should be kept under European tutelage and developed without 
American aid. The writer, afraid of the implication of the reawaken- 
ing of the Asians and Africans, Characterizes tbe Bandung Confgrence 
as “the first shot against the ‘lebensraum’ of Europe.” And who is 
responsible for this coloured renaissance? Who bas given indulgence 
to the Asian and African peoples? Surely it is not the Nazis. e‘‘The 
English and the French have during the two World Wars taught the 
peoples of Asia and Africa how io shoot the white mane Thé real 
world revolution which we live to witness soday, ihe freedom struggle 
of the downtrodden, ihe growing self-consciousness of the former. 
‘colonial’ peoples, the rise of new world Powers, India, China and the 
Arab world, this reorientation of the world reality that can hardly be 
arrested has been unleashed by the English and French colonial lords 
themselves.''* 


EULOGY Fok HITLER . 


Hitler is dead to the outside world. But he continues to bea 
positive source of inspiration to the nec-Nazis. Almost all of them 
have some kind words to spare for him. True, not everybody justifies 
everything he did and stood for. The usual way is to drive home the 
point that Hitler was a great man but he made certain mistakes which 
brought his ultimate downfall. As elsewhere in this field too the 


W.G.Ho, ''Eiuropa, der weisse Kontinent", Nation Europa, July, 1950, p. 36. 
Aarau Salander, "Schweizer Briefe” Nation Europa, July, 1957, p. 59. 
Africanus, ‘‘Afrika-cin €chlüssel'', ibid., February, 1956, p. 5. 

Die Deutsche Gemeinschaft, 2nd issue of August, 1956. 
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Nation Europa is to be credited with speaking in the most outspoken” 

Hitlerite tone. In May, 1955, the journal observed. the tenth anni’ 
versary-of Hitler's death. In an editorial Arthur Ehrhardt, the editor 
affirmed, inter alia, “He was a fighter,—a fighter for the humanity and 
a bearer of the message of rights for all nations.’’? In fairness tc the 
writer it must be said that he considers Hitler’s measures against some 
peoples and particularly against the Jews to be mistaken. But -hen 
he points out that “the thought of his political and human failures in 
these aspects should not darken his on the whole impressive perfor- 
mances in social, political, economie and, before treachery could :ully 
work out, military fields . . . . . . His most malignant opponents can 
not dispute them. Hitler, childless and ly, left behind him these 
achievements as his most exquisite heritage.” 

In the same number another writer, Henrich Sanden, lavieaed 
praises on Hitler as the person who (i) clearly saw thea ger of ‘our’ 
civilization and resolved to overcome it ; (it) who realised the aggressive 
intentions of Bolshevism ; and (ii) who showed that the futurs or 
downfall of the European civilization depends in the ultimate analysis 
ou the biological strength of the European race. According lo the 
writer Hitler's diagnosis of the European malady was so correct ¿hat 
even his wildest enemies could not question its significance at that 
time nor can they do so at present.? 


Hewever not all neo-Nazi groups are as bold as the Naion 
Europa. In their praise for the departed 'führer' many of them 
maintain in fact a kind of diplomatic silence over his deeds, trying 
subtly to impress upon the readers that what Hitler stood for was 
Something good but he overdid it or rather made some tactical mis- 
takes. Was not he destined to liberate Germany from the indignities 
of the Versailles Treaty? Did he not end unemployment and ciear 
the confused Augean stable of the Weimer economy? Was he not 
insistent about the necessity of fighting Bolshevism,—the béte noire ` 
of the European civilization,—to the end? 


These ideas are cleverly suggested by the neo-Nazi mouth-pieces, 
propaganda journals and spokesmen. Over and above since the end 
of the War a flood of books on and about Hitler have been published 
(some of them outside Germany) ,—books which directly or indirectly 
idealize Hitler and his cause. These books range from personal 

eaccounts to theoretical attempts at the reconstruction of the past 
.* 1 Nation Europa, May, 1955, p. 3. 


? ]bid, May, 19 985, p. 4. š 
3 Henrich Sanden, “Zum zehnten Jahrstag’’ Nation Europa, May, 1955, p; 7, 
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history. Hitler’s chief pilot, Hans Baur, published his memos 
 ehtitled “Ich flog Machtige der Erde” (published by Albert Proepster, 
Kempten, Állgaen and recently translated in English). Ih 1955 
Otto Dietrich published his memoirs called “12 Jahre mit Hitler” 
(12 years with Hitler) from Munich. The significance of Hitler to 
Germany as also to entire Europe is the subject matter of Michel 
Scherzer’s book ‘Die Bedeütung Hitlers’ (Hitler's significance) pub- 
lished from Nürmberg in 1955, while Edmcrd Herbert in a more 
imaginative vein anticipated what might be ssked Hitler (had he been 
alive today) by his opponents and himself supplied the answer on 
his master’s behalf. The small booklet, ‘Wir sprechen Hitler frei’ 
(We acquit Hitler), bearing no date of publica;ion has been published 
from *Verlag Arbeits Gemeinschaft, 33 Litheburg. Another book, 
cstensibly philosophical in its defence of Hitler, is ‘Adolf Hitler: 
Sein Kampf agen die Minusseele' written by W. von Asenbach and 
published concurrently from Buenos Aires and Heidelberg in 1983. 
According to the writer Hitler stood for scmething positive,—for 
faith, organization and a constructive inspiration. Hitler's fight was 
a fight against a negative soul. These are only some stray examples 
cf books published on and about Hitler. Needless to say, there are 
many others written from diverse angles to just fy, if not to gloriéy, 
the führer. P 


To sum up, the programmes of the neo-Nazi organizations have 
some common characteristics. All of them believe in a kind of 
authoritarian social order. All are inspired by a deep consciousness 
of their national heritage so much so that the demarcating line. 
between their fire-brand nationalism and caauvinism has almost 
vanished. They all glorify the military tradition of Germany, many, 
of them are convinced that their country was defeated in both World 
Wars because she was stabbed in the back by paid agents of jhe' 
enemy. Most of them nurture strong prejudice against the Jews, 
and many are against the coloured peoples. And finaily they show 
a veiled respect to Hitler and there is reason to believe that quite a 
number of them at heart still owe allegiance to him and all that he 
stood for. 


Organizationally, as in programme, they follow a set pattern, viz., 
à closely-knit party with strict discipline, frort organizations for the 
youth, students, war veterans and women, s number of journals 
engaged in agitational work, open or covered entente with similar ° 


groups. 
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* Their propaganda technique too is largely modelled on that of - 
the NSDAP: meetings and demonstrations in z typical Nazi fashion, 
uniformed volunteers ‘keeping order’ military music, fiery speeches, 
exhibition of big banners, posters and festoons, in short, all that is 
needed to create mass hysteria and make an appeal to the ‘logic of 
the heart’ rather than of the head. 


IH 
ANTI-NAZI ORGANISATIONS 


The above account suggests that democracy has still to become 
a universally accepted creed in West Germany. It is to be gran-ed 
that the neo-Nazi influence hag not yet assumed serious proportioas. 
But democratic forces would ignore the challenge at their own 
peril. 

However, a very heartening feature of the whole situation is 
that quite a number of people, in Germany seem to be alive to she 
danger of Nazi resurrection in their country. And what is more 
significant is that these people have realised the necessity of fighting 
it actively. Several organizations have been started in Germany 
Weth the principal aim of countering the Nazi propaganda preach og 
toleration among people belonging to different religions and etkni¢ 
group®, putting up a determined struggle against glorification of 
militarism, and when necessary, of exposing compromises made by 
the government or public bodies and political parties with ex-Nazi 
elements. Soms of these organizations are : 

(1) Bund der Verfolgten des Naziregimes (BVN). 

This has its centre of activities in Berlin and publishes a fort- 
nightly organ called ‘Die Mahnung’. 

e (2) Bund der politisch,-raissisch, religiös Verfolgten (PRV) . 
with its headquarters in Berlin. It publishes a monthly called ‘Die 
Stimme der PRV’. 

(3) Bund der Vereinigung der Verfolgten des Naziregimes (VVN). 

(4) A group centred round a Hamburg journal, Die Tat, which 
claims to be the weekly organ of ‘Fighters against Fascism and 
Militarism'. 

(5) The Grünwald Circle which fights all kinds of totalitarian‘sm, 

e both left and right, and is positively opposed to the army becoming 

Ku state within a state. Under its auspicesa Club of Republican 
"Writers and Authors has been organized and steps are afoot for the 
formation of a Club of Republican Pedagogues. 
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* In addition, political parties like the SPD (German Socialist 
Party) bear a glorious record of fight sgainst authoritarjanism 
in all forms. The west German Trade Union Congress (DGB) 
ylso does a good job. A valuable journal with the sole objective 
X fighting radicalism, both left aud right, and published by 
ihe North Rhine Westphalia branch of the Trade Union Congress, 
s ‘Feinde der Demokratie’ (Enemy of Democracy). However, poli- 
tical parties and trade unions have other things to do. Hence the 
main bu-den of exposing and fighting the neo-Nazis falls upon those 
whose specific aim is to root out Nazism from the soi] of Germany. 

How do these organizations function ? What is their character ? 
Where do they get their funds from ? These questions are not easy 
to answer. Inthe first place their paelitica! character varies from 
radiealisrt of the extreme left to liberalism, fom communism to anti- 
communism. BeNdes, there are some organizations which are not 
connectec with any political party or creed either openly or secretly 
and seem to have no long-term progr@mme envisaging the future set- 
up of the country. This may explain why, despite their common 
cbjective, these organizations have failed to uriz. 

Their method of work consists in propaganda through their res 
pective prblications, meetings and demonstrations on special ‘days ; 
cial gatherings and feasts, steamer parties and enterlainment-evene 
ings to attract new people and to cement the bond among the old 
members. Their meetings are usually well attended and have a tense 
atmosphere charged with deep emotions and high tempo. Speeches 
are wéll-applauded with appropriate comments and interruptions from e 
the audience. The meetings are often accompanied by cultural pro- 
grammes, opera songs, concerts and films. “With all this the impact 
of sueh meetings on the audience is substaniial. 

A major part of their finances'comes 7rom the members and” 
patrons. And extreme financial stringency is surely one of the 
obstacles to the growth of the anti-Nazi movement. Another, accor- 
ding to many, is the apathy and hesitant co-cperation of the Govern- 
ment. Of course the Government have its owr programme of fight- 
ing the neo-Nazi menace. . But it appears tc some of the anti-Nazi 
organisaticns as half-hearted and weak. We do not propose to 
discuss if this allegation is justified. But 't surely testifies that 
the Government have failed to inspire all-round co-operation in the 
30mmon struggle against the revival of Nazism. ° 


° Side by side this struggle against all kinds of Nazi propaganda, 
attempts are being made to find out the roots of neo-Nazism in . 
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"Germany. And itis mostly here that the intellectuals have contribu: 
ted their share. Several studies have been made or are being made on 
diverse aspects of Nazism. Roughly these concern four main fields: 
(1) Analysis of the period and incidents which just preceded Hitler's 
coup d’etat ; (ii) History of the Hitler period with particular reference 
to mass propaganda. tactics of the Nazis, the winning over of the broad 
strata of the German people to the Nazi. cause ; (iti) Group prejudices 

“and attitudes; and (iv) Analysis of the present conditions in Germany 
and of the factors conducive to the growth of neo-Nazism. 

A few examples of individual researches which are being carried 
on or have been completed at various universities under well- known 
professors will suffice : 

(a) a thesis entitled ‘Development from Prussian to German 
Militarism’ is being prepared by Emil Obermann under Professor 
Sultan of the Heidelberg University. (b) At the samp University 
H. Markman is doing research on ‘Manipulation of the Masses by 
National Socialism: Methods, Institutions, Goals’ under Professor 
von Sckhardt, (c) At the University of Köln Professor von Weisse 
is guiding research on ‘Social Relations between Jews and non-Jews 
as they appear in the Persecution and Restitution Measures’. 

ver and above a host of other studies are being made by various 
organisations, private and public, Two interesting publications in 
this respect are ‘Der Neofaschismus im Spiegel der ‘‘Hannoverschen 
Presse” ‘(Neo-fascism as reflected in the Hannoverian Press) pre- 
pared by Wilbelm Korspeter, chief editor of the Hannoverschen Press 
(Hanover, 1951), and a booklet entitled ‘Germany’s New Nazis’ 
prepared by the Anglo-Jewish Association (Woburn House, London, 
W.C.2, 1951). 

In addition, group researches are being carried on by several 
insigtutions. The Institute of Social Research at the University of 
Frankfurt am Main launched its first major group research project 
which involved a study of the opinions and attitudes of the inhabi- 
tants of selected areas. The main topics discussed were opinions on 
the Nazi system and conditions, on democracy vs totalitarianism and 
on militarization, Another study in which pedagogic experts are 
co-operating is about the authoritarian factors in the German methods 
of instruction. A German version of the ‘Studies in Prejudice’ 
akeady published in the USA has appeared. This is no more trans- 
lation of the original book but an efficient adaptation of the substance 
of "ihe book to German conditions based on new empirical studies. 
The main aim of the book is to find out the extent of the existence of 
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racial prejudices of National Socialism and the ways and mens to 
fight them." 


CoNOLUSION 


Above we have tried to depict the picture of ihe present-day 
"Neo- Nazi forces in West Germany. We aavs seen that Nazi influ- 
ence is stil to be reckoned with among the older generation in the 
country, most of whom have served tre Nazi civil and military 
authority in various capacities. The ‘sympathy and support of these 
elements have formed the basis of renewed Nazi activities in isolated 
parts of the country. Such activities have in part been helped by 
the failure and vacillation of the public authorities to weed the Nazi 
‘roots out, of the German soil. Oë courses, in fairness to the Govern- 
mer if must be admitted that exclusion of all Nazis from a share in 
public ‘life Would amount to a virtual exclusion of almost the entire 
German nation. In addition, a bold pclicy towards the Nazis is an 
impossibility so long as the component paries in the ruling coalition 
cabinet are eager to woo the Nazi voters lest they vote the left. In 
some quar ters it is even believed that the existence of small neo-Nazi 
groups serves the interest of the Government inasmuch as they act 
as an antidote to extreme left radicalism. 
. However, despite this irresolute po.icy of the Government, a 
‘unified and durable Nazi party is yet to appear on the political stage 
of Germany. To a limited extent this can be accounted for by the 


mutual bickerings and personal rivalry among the leaders of the 


various groups and parties. But the more important reason seems to 
be that the objective condition which gave rise to a fascist party in 
Germany early in the thirties is found wanting today. Unlike the 
Weimer constitution the present constitation is working reasonably 


well. The post-war economic prosperity has no parallel in the Wéimer . 


days. Petty bourgeois unemployment which supplied Hitler with 
‘his dare-devil followers has been control ed within limits. There is 
‘an all-round economic expansion in the country. And along with 
‘this, peaceful penetration of German capita: and technical know-how 
in other areas is finding opportunities for ambitious young people in 
less developed countries. All this -has happened within a democratic 


1 Two important books furnishing details of — carried on in Germany infthe 
post-war period are : 


(i Max Horkheimer (foreign consultant to the Library of the Congress), Survey &f the . 


Soclal Seisnces in Western Germany (Published by the Library of Congress-— Washington, A 


1952) and (ii) Dolf Sternberger (Consultant to the Library of the Congress), Research in 
Germany on Pressing Social Problems (Published by the Library of Congress, 1951). ^ 
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eframework which thus seems to have satisfied the aspirations of a. 
majority of the youth. I 

Likewise the international situation is also different. The 
German-speaking people are once again scattered in several countries. 
True, this very fact provides a plank to the Nazi elements. But it 
seems unlikely that so long as Germany remains divided between the 
Federal Republic and the Democratic Republic even a fascist govern- 
ment in West Germany would embark on an aggressive adventure. 
On the other hand, changing political boundaries would require the 
approval of both the USA and the USSR. The international balance 
of forces has changed so radically since Hitler’s fall that even a mad 
Hitler would not try to change the status quo by challenging the 

» USA or the USSR or both. The war-potentiality of Germany (even 
if reunified) is no match for that of the Soviet Union or the USA. 
In the thirties the situation was different. The USA was in eli. 
berate isolation and the Soviet Union was busy wit “its internal 
problems of establishing a stable regime and economic development. 
Today the USA is firmly committed to maintain the status quo in 
Europe and keeps several divisions on European soil and particularly 
in West Germany. The USSR on its part has strengthened its 
administration and has made striking progress in technical, scientific 
and éeonomic development. The Soviet camp includes furthermore 
the Yast European and several Asian countries of which the People’s 
Republic “of China possesses considerable military strength, A 
fascist revival in Germany may have to face the ‘active hostility of 
these powers and has therefore little chance of success in an adven- 
turous and expansionist policy. 

All the same prognostication is not the strong point of political 
science. If for example a severe economic crisis grips West Germany 
and the democratic set-up fails to function satisfactorily, the Nazis 
are eure to find numerous recruits for their cause. And if the hos- 
tilities of the USSR and the USA 1o fascism in Germany is more 
than counter-balanced by their mutual estrangement and distrust, 
a curious situation may develop where these’ powers will keep their 
hands off Germany, a Nazi revival notwithstanding. In such a case 
there is no reason why a fascist movement might not come to power 
there. This would perhaps not be in a position to menace the Soviet 
Union cr the USA. But it would hang like the Sword of Democles 
onesmaller nations of Europe, 


ALL ABOUT THE CONFESSION OF 
AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER 


NivisH Kumar Basu 


The very first line of De Quincey’s preface to ‘Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater’ tells us that this is a record of a remarkable 
period of his life and leaves us in no doub; about the class of literature 
to which this book should belong. Other works of De Quincey 
might come under critical and imaginative categories but apparently 
this one does not. oe 


Though he begins the book with ar attempt to explain how and 
thrdéugh what steps he became 8 confirinad opium eater and refute 
Coleridge’s Charges against him of being a voluptuary he really gives 
us his autobiography in more or less traditional way. We are told 
how his father died in his seventh year leaving six children; we are 
made aware of his diverse guardians—a marchant, a rural Magistrate, 

a divine and a banker with their different idiosyncracies. We have 
to sympathise with his education under his preacher-guardian, when 
he bad to summarise and comment upon the mediocre sermoffs deli- 
vered by him from memory. His life was not of course of unredjeved 
gloom. We come to know of a “‘jewelly parenthesis of pathetic happi- 
ness’’ when he enjoyed the company of a married couple in Manches- 
ter. In the traditional manner again cf his education in the Bath 
Grammar School, a private School in Wiltshire and then the Man- . 
chester Grammar School from which he ran away. He tells us with 
pride his classical achievements in his last mentioned school and 
delineates in details his hard life of study without any sports there. 
This life gradually affected his health and the bad medical advice he | 
received there so wrecked his constitu:ion that he ultimately had to 
tige opium to give him relief. De Quincey takes every care to make 
us convinced that his flight from the school and his subsequent 
nomadic Jife under the b'ue and sometimes cloudy Welsh sky was a 
necessity. With a blending of sadness and laughter he tells us of 
his parting from the schcol and his bszdmaeter and the trouble he 
had with a misdirected bank-draft in the name of a French refugee 
bearing a similar name. ° 

His connections with Wordsworth started in 1799 when he sead., . 
his ‘We are Seven’ and he tells us how he followed up his first’ , 
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acquaintance through correspondence. He actually met him years, 
later. In the meanwhile he tells us of his populatity among the, 
circle of literary men in the Welsh town of Carnarvon, his financial 
difficulties bordering on starvation, his fierce resolution to slip his 
anchor and try his luck in London. Then follows a long account of 
his useless, desperate wasting of time in London in expectation of a 
loan from a money-lender’s office. In his gloom and desperation 
De Quincey never forgets humanity and touchingly describes the 
humane behaviour of apparently surly people to him. Even a money- 
lender gave him free shelter and a street walker’s affectionate active 
help saved him from death by starvation and exposure. With a 
romantic yearning he mentions how be lost contact with the latter in 
his adversity and never found her except in dreams inspired by opium 
in which he seemed always to, be pursuing her illusive figure. After 
a period of intense suffering, physical, menta! and above all, Snancial, 
he began his interrupted acamedic life once more, thanks to the re- 
awakened sense of duty of his guardians. With only a slight refer- 
ence to his life in cap and gowg he passes on to tha year 1813 when 
Be became a confirmed opium-eater. In an impassioned prose he 
-tells us of the magic properties of this eastern heavenly drug which 
could drive away the cloud of profoundest melancholy which sat upon 
Wm heavily at times when he felt excruciating rheumatic pain. It 
«ave him also entrance into the dream land which, however, later or 
turned into a land of nightmare making him determined to give up 
this habit. Tt however intermittently continued from 1804 to 1848 
when he finally gave up this habit thus scoring a point against 

e Coleridge who could never do without it and yet dared to excuse him- 
self and accuse De Quincey of being a slave to this vice. 

Had the book contained a record of his academic and nomadic 
life as stated throughout two-thirds of the book, we would have no 
*dificulty in calling it unhesitatingly an autobiography of a rather. 
morbid writer of the romantic age. The objectivity of the autobio- 
graphy however has been used by De Quincey as merely a carrier of 
his flights of imagination—opium inspired or otherwise,—and his 
critical commentaries showing his wide reading and classical scholar- 
ship no less than penetrative intelligence. De Quincey, however, is 
a romantic (though ‘‘a repressed romantic’’ as Cazamian calls him) 
infused through and through with passion, fervour and love for colour, 
Incapable as he is of sublimating his experience into poetry through 

e 3 process of pure spiritualisation as Wordsworth does, he clothes it 
and idealises il in an imaginative and dramatic garb. All through we 
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“since the time of 


find a morbid vein in his self-revelation which 
Rousseau has never ceased to run it the centre of European romantic- 
ism". Unlike Wordsworth De Quincey cannot free himself from 
his morbidity and attain a moral sanity. Like Coleridge he accepts 
defeat and tries to forget his sorrows and dejeztion by fercing entrance, 
not on the viewless wings of poesy but with cpium, into an artificial 
paradise. In his restlessness he is akin to the younger generation of 
the romantic poets, Byron, Shelley and Kets. With all his impas- 
sioned fervour he fails to come in contact with life and widen his 
narrow subjectivity into the universality of a Wordsworth. 

The imaginative prose becomes markedly romantic whenever 
he deals with, the magic action of opium. But elsewhere too 
we find this stream though in a rather subdued form. When 
he describes his first impressions of the ‘dreary expanse of white 
washed < walls" of Manchester Grammar School, his imagination 
carries him to thaAthenian captives in Sicily who by reciting some 
divine verses from Euripedes gained the es;cem of their masters and 
thereby freedom. He becomes Lamblikə ir his slightly puckish 
description of the Headmaster’s: disappointments in political and 
love-life and how “half a century of soothing and reconciling year- 
had cicatrised’’ his wounds. His life in ike midst of the naturgl 
scenery in Wales and his life in the London streets have been de$- 
tribed in quite an impassioned and sometimes lyrical prose. - 

De quincey’s best lyrical flights, however, we find in the last 
third part of his book where he describes and analyses bis dreams. He 
tells us how he used to fix beforehand the time for the committing 
a debauch of opium which to him was a festa: joy to be enjoyed only e 
once in three weeks. He would then add to his feeling of heavenly 
happiness by attending an Opera to hear divine Grassini sing. He 
recalls with wonder mixed with a sense of hamour the visit of a 
Malayan Sailor which provided him: with & series of unforgettalle 
eastern dreams. For months in 1818 the Maleyan transported him 
into Asiatic scenery among Chinese manners and modes of life. 
Dreams of oriental imagery and mythological tor:ures were impressed 
upon him. Under the connecting feeling of the tropical heat all 
creatures, beasts and reptiles, found in these regions of China and 
Hindusthan were assembled together to worry Lim. He was grinned 
at and chattered at by monkeys and cockatoos. He ran into pagodas 
and for centuries was fixed atthe summit. He saw himself as the 
idol being worshipped and then again in the changed roles of worship- 
pipg priests and the human sacrifice. In these dreams none of 
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which could have taken more than a few minutes at a stretch, he j 
lived sometimes thousands of years buried in stone-coffins or in’ 
the corhpany of crocodiles and such abhorred creatures among the 
reeds in the mud of the Nile. Ann, the sympathetic. streetwalker 
of his miserable days in London, also provided him with a series of 
dreams in which De Quincey was for ever searching for her in the 
midst of fluctuating crowds in different parts of London. . Not only 
his personal experiences but his studies, too, provided him with 
subject for dreams. A product of the French Revolution, De Quinecy 
was enamoured of the Roman history of the period when the elected 
Consuls ruled with all majesty and that period of English history 
when the loveof freedom inherent in the English men erupted through 
the Parliamentary war against Charles I. He dreamt of the ladies, 
festivals and dances of the fÉnhappy times of Charles 1. He could 
vividly dream of pageants and clapping of hands of the days of the 
Consuls of Romie, when he found Paullus or Marius accompanied by 
Centurions coming ‘sweeping by”. De Quincey’s pen has never 
faltered in delineating his vivid dreams in lyrical prose. He may 
not be able to reach sublimity in the Wordsworthian way, still no 
one can deny him a place amongst the imaginative prose-writers of 
th romantic age sharing with them the full currents of sensibilities 
(though sometimes morbid) and heightened imaginative feeling. e- 
Whatewer he lacked in his claim to be called a great romantic he 
compensated by a demonstration of his remarkable critical faculty 
which, though not inspired as Coleridge’s was, yet is not inferior 
to the power of penetration of Shelley or Wordsworth. 

It may be difficult of course to call De Quincey’s impassioned 
defence of his own opium habit as entirely critical. Yet even in his 
comparative estimate of the qualities of alehoho] and opium we find 
enough of his argumentative power to expect something more serious 
and* penetrative from him and that we get all through the book which 
shows his wide study, critical absorption of it and an impassioned 
and imaginative expression of the product: When he talks of his 
guardians he cannot forget the position of the guardian in relation 
to his ward in ancient Rome. There the main fountains of moral 
obligation were thoroughly poisoned.’ The relation of husband and 
wife, the holy tenderness which should exist between the father and 

ethe child were all crushed out of existence. Whatever made the 
client dutiful to his patron or the tutor to his ward depended on the 
‘tertor from positive law. We are also told of pre-revolutionary 
France and China of all periods in relation to the: natural morals š 
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and how Christianity has brought a saluiory change everywhewe. 


In course of his rather egoistic description of his school days he 
talks of the greatest classical scholars who usially proved the’ poorest 
composers in either of the classical languages. He tells us with 
some pride how even in those days he could critically argue on 
Grotius. With the same critical spirit he approaches the conserva- 
tive method of education in which Milton’s sublimity as reached in 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson was being pushed 
down the tender gullets of school boys. With a vigour and freedom 
which only a romantic writer could use he Gefends the English prose. 
writers of the Seventeenth century after the death of Bacon, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Donne, Jeremmy Taylor, Milton, Barrow & others who 
can match any set of writers of their own class in any language. 
He prefers “to include a full abstraf& of she English drama from 
1580 to 1635 in the Syllabus of the schools. In course of his 
analytic study of diverse kinds of books, De Quincey even comes 
across Ricardo’s book on Political Economy and that also does not 
escape his critical pen. š 

All these exampies of De Quincey’s critical approach to life, 
human relations and literature do not however make the book a 
critical one. These are only digressions of a widely read man who 
cannot restrain his itching to give an idea of his scholarship even 
when he is trying to write an autobiography. ° ° 

Autobiography as an art is as old aslit»rature. With the pas- 
sing of centuries, however such autobiograpaical outburs(s as Deor's 
Lament, The wife's complaint or The wanderer have ceased to be 
regarded as pure autobiography. A picture of self includes a record 
of sentiments, passing fancies, activities of the mind, as well as 
the outward activities of a man. An ideal autobiography therefore 
must be an interesting but balanced and sinzere presentation of g 
man as a whole; or, in other words, it must be an impersonal preten- 
tation of an intensely personal matter, which is very difficult to 
achieve. If an autobiographer has any axe to grind, any particular 
thesis to prove, attempt any scientifie or Pseudo-scientific Psycho- 
analysis, make an attempt to shock the world (as Celini did) or 
become too abstract, the autobiography ceases t5 be ideal. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an Opium Eater is one of the most 
well-known attempts of this kind though not so famous as Rousseau’s , 
Confessions. Autobiography to De Quincey is not a record of out- 
ward activities only but an exposure of the hidden emotions and it is 
to the latter that his romantic mind naturally turns. He records his 
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early life, father’s death, the whims of his four guardians, his educa- 


tion under one of them, a clergy man, his life at Manchester Grammar : 


School, his flight therefrom and open air life in Wales and then 
the struggle for his existence in London. Using the long rolling 
sentences which Jeremy Taylor, Milton and Sir Thomas Brown used 
De Quincey tries to present a graphic picture of this varied life and 
its reactions on his inner self. The cadence, repetition and the 
weighty considered pauses of such sentences have the effect of unfur- 
ling the complexities of his mental reactions to the reader (as Virginia 
Woolf has pointed out). 

Yet he has failed to write an immortal biography and his failing 
is not the frailty of a common man, shy and tongue-tied, hedged by 
hundreds of inhibitions and sense of decency of a prude but it is the 
fault of a romantic writer. In the words of V. Woolf “One of 
the reasons that Jed him to fail in his task of self-delineation was rot 
the lack of expressive power, but the superfluity. He was profusely 
and indiscriminately loquacious’. He would go out illustrating a 
point and bringing in digressions in such a way as to have the point 
entirely lost in the haze of unnecessary verbiage. For example, in 
Part III where he talks of the pains of opium he tells us that ‘‘the 
final object of ihe whole record lay in dreams’’. Apparently he is 
ab&ut to come to his subject, the dreams. But no, he has to ramble 
ig; 26 pages more discussing all sorts of subjects— Pthysis, poetry, 
Coleridfe's large cheek, short sightedness of insurance companies, 
actors as bad reading, Wordsworth's superiority over Coleridge and 
Southey as a reader of verse, Ricardo’s book on political economy and 
anything, however remotely may it be connected with opium or the 
dreams inspired by it. 

This loquacity. as has been suggested before, is the fault of 
a writer affected by the romantic spirit of the age. The architectural 
design he bas not followed with proper restraint. He has classical 
scholarship but not the classical clear-sighiedness to follow the object 
under discussion. Being of a meditative cast of mind he would 
observe little and absent-mindedly leave an interesting section of his 
life to plunge into a monotonous discussion. We would have liked 
to have an interesting sketch of his friends from different strata of 
the society. But Lord Altamount remains as misty a figure as Ann 
the prostitute who saved De Quincey’s life. Only the figure of the 

*money lender, Brunell, has more defined contours. We cannot evade 
jhe feeling that in spite of all his apparent candour De Quincey 
shrinks from the task of revealing the ridiculous and the mean incid- 
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ents of his life. After all he is not a Rousseau or a Boswell. He can 
nof bring himself to tell the whole truth ; cn the other hand, he eannot 
restrain himself from crowing over his proficiency in classical litera- 
ture going off his track to prove the defects of well-known classical 
scholars. 

Where, however, De Quincey is in the midst of a subject after 
his own heart he lets himself go and his impassioned language throb- 
bing with indignation or pathos, leaves one in no doubt that we are 
reading an autobiography of the romantic age. And there De Quincey 
loses his balance invariably. One glaring instance we find where 
he defends himeelf against Coleridge’s unfriendly attack on him as 
“an adventureus voluptuary, angling in zl streams for variety of 
pleasures". So hurt has he felt that he comes back to this point 
again and again throughout his bogk, now defending himself and 
telling*us the details of his rheumatic toothashe, now rather malici- 
ously describing the features of Coleridge end proving him to be the 
real voluptuary. So passionately does he allow himself to be led by 
this bee in his bonnet that thee whole autobiography has become a 
thesis to prove the superiority of opium o2 alcohol and narcotics 
in respect. of relieving pain and his own spiritual supremacy over 
Coleridge in being able to give up that babit. The impassioned 
language, in which he describes the feverish search he made for Ann 
in the streets of London or his despair when afflicted with disease, 
has not damaged his self portrayal to the extent to which his un- 
balanced attitude to Coleridge has done but they give the impression 
of airy unsubsianüiality extending much further than necessary. 
Specially his almost unending attempt to prove that he was not un; 
grateful to Ann and that his forgetting of he? surname was but an 
accident makes us feel that he is protesting toc much. 

Such failings, whether of impassioned language, vagueness of 
observation, lack of strength to speak the whole truth, and the flights 
into abstraction, would make any reader agree with Virginia Woolf, 
“clearly, therefore, De Quincey as an autobiographer labours under 
great defects’’. 





“Rebiews and Motices of Books 
The Parlement of Foules—By J. A. W. Bennett, Oxford, 1957. 


In his book of CHAUCER in the Oxford History, Mr. H. 8, 
BENNETT remarked: ‘‘It is particularly ironic that this most humane of 
English poets should be in peril of being buried under a mass of erudition”, 
To this erudition which is certainly justified by its very admirable 
intention, i.e., to attempt to reconstruct the medieval setting that is 
propely the post’s own, we owe the extension of our*knowledge of 
w Chaucer’s England. Since the thirties, the nature of the background 
"S has resuscitation is sought, has changed. ‘The interest has been not 
so much in the sceial, as in the intellectual background of Chaucer's 
poetry, in the relation of Chaucer to certain seminal ideas of the European 
tradition of his times. This shift (which was certainly Wee by tke 
publieation of Lovejoy's The Great Chain of Being and C. S. Lewis' 
The Allegory of Love) has, bowever, Involved a sameness corresponding 
change in our notion of the nature of Chaucer’s ‘‘seriousness’’. The idea 
of the poet who outgrew the allegorical conventions of his time and 
attained to a steady vision of the human comedy came to be replaced by 
that®of the poet-philosopher who accepted aud absorbed the medieval 
idegls and values, and achieved a synthesis of them in his work. 

It is such a ‘synthesis’ which Mr. Bennett sees in The Parlement of 
Foules. The poem has long mystified its critics, The historically inclined 
. among them have sought, more or less unsuccessfully, to read a political 
allegory. Those who have been interested in the reflection of the social 
batkground have seen satire in the conversation of the birds. It follows 
that to both these groups, the earlier, ''eonventional" part of the poem 
has been something like a protracted decoration. But, as Dorothy 
Everett pointed out, in a poem of just under 700 lines the debate begins 
only aj 1.491, “Are we to suppose that Chaucer who in smaller matters 
wrote with such conscious art, allowed himself to patter on to no purpose— 
or to little purpose—for about three-quarters of the poem before he ‘found’ 
himself ?” 

The poem itself has given the impression of being a well-knit 
structure, and thus the natural alternative is to accept the earlier 
matters—the dream of Scipio, the vision of Venus and the Garden—as 
things vitally related to the design of the poem, The dream of Scipic, 
trgnsmitted through Cicero and Macrobius, has a dualistic tinge: it 
distinguishes sharply between ‘true’ (that is, divine) felicity and ‘false’ 
š felicity. In view of this and the comments of some of the birds on love, 

“the poem can be read as a comment on courtly love, or a study in the 
k 
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conflict between true and false felicity. Bennett, however, thinks Midi 
the poem ends with a synthesis or ‘‘at least the suggestion of a synthesis”. 
According to his scheme, the poem begins wit a preliminary statzment 
or cverture on the mysterious paradox of love. Then comes the emphasis 
on love of the common weal as the sole earthiy good, and later a stress 
on the unwholesome aspect of love in the description of the Temple of 
Venus. ‘There is, at the same time, the antithesis of the usual innocenes 
and bird song, and, above all, the image o: Nature as the embodiment 
of the principle of plenitude (one of the conespts which other medieval 
minds found useful in doctrinal explanations of the problem of evil). 
Finally, Natyre, in accordance with her divine function, knits the whole 
diverse assembly ‘‘in even accord", and offers consolations to unsuccessful 
lovers. This end, Bennett argues, diminishes, if it does not resolve, ™ 
the whole dilemma. ° 


'Throughout his very scholarly exegesis Eennett attempts to divine 
the precise effects Chaucer sought or rather the precise turn Chaucer 
sought to give when he handled his materials. That he shows in a very 
plausible manner how the chief medieval ideas that we know of worked 
on Chaucer has certainly to be acknowledged, One only wonders if the 
apparently predominantly intellectual process of shaping that he bas 
discerned could also produce the delicate humour and the natural vivgoity 
that plays round the poem. Nevertheless, 50 recall what C.S. Bewis 
observed in a different context, if Mr. Bennett has got hold of a truth, at 
all, it is a very novel truth; we run the risk of losing it if*we do not 
listen to him with sympathy. Then, of course. we must go back to the 
text. 


K. D. BOSE 
* 





Ourselves 


Universitizs AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


The Secretary, University Grant's Commission, in a letter written 
recently, has asked for the views of the Calcutta University on the 
recommendations embodied in the report of the Seminar on National 
Integration held in April, 1958, in so far as they relate to the Univer- 
sities in our country. Some of these recommendations are: 

a (1) Holding of similar seminars in Universities fo discuss the 
the ways and means for attaining national unity. 

(2) Establishment of intefnational centres in Universities to 
promote international understanding in a cultural sense, M 

(3) Setting up Departments of all national langffages of India. 
Execution of an intensive programme of translation from one regional 
larfyuage into all other modern Índian languages. In such a pro- 
gramme, the University Grant’s Commission, the National Book 
Trust, the Sahitya Akademy and other agencies should play an impor- 
tar part. 

e (4) Rationalisation of Indian Scripts. 

(5)® Organisation of Extension Lectures, Evening Courses, Social 
Service Programme etc. for mass contact with financial assistance 
from the University Grant's Commission and the State Governments 
concerned. 

(6) Provision of General Education courses in Universities and 
Colleges with special emphasis on scientific, humanistic, artistic and 
social attitudes conducive to the development of a sense of national 
Unity. As a concrete instance,. arrangements for a series of lectures 
on the evolution of the Indian Nation may be undertaken. 

(7) Discouragement of communalism, casteism and linguism. 

(8) Abolition of University Halls and Hostels on cominunal and 
caste basis. 

(9) Exchange of teachers, organisation of visiting professorships 
atid lectureships in different linguistic areas, free migration of students 
from one University to another, siadystoura, research travels and 

e educational excursions. 
, (10) Encouragement to University teachets and students to take 
&H important part in promoting rationality, objectivity and a scientific 
attitude and in fighting obscurantism superstitions and intolerance.  * 
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* The recommendations deserve the sericus attention of all Unier- 
sity men in our country. In the new situation that has been created 
after the attainment of independence, Indian Universities have a vital 
role to play. Universities of the civic type located in different parts of 
the country can certainly promote the movement for good citizenship 
and national solidarity. To maintain the Universities of the country 
at a high level is an act of high patriotism on the part of the citizens. 


But not only the citizen but the University as a corporate body has i 


a deep responsibility here. Á true University is a vast store-house of 
ideas. Ideas, it has been said, have hands and feet, and ideas can 
transform an existing social organisation. It is from this point of 
view that the” Universities at the present moment in India can render 
a useful and effective social service. That service is the proper and 
necessary dissemination of learning an@ ideas among the people. The 
soul of the people has got to be touched anc elevated by the Univer- 
sity. Therein Nes its justification. “The development of the true 
spirit of the University among a people” sa:d Viscount Haldane, ‘‘is 
a good measure of the developmént of its soul, and consequentlyeof 
its civilization.” The soul of the Indian people must grow through 
the Universities. And it is in the Univarsities, with their power 
over the mind, greater in the end than the power of any governmênt 
or of any social or religious organisation that we see how the soul 
"ofa people at its highest manifests itself. University life im India 
according to the western standard is but young. We do not yet see 
how far it wil develop. But this seems to be a reasonable conclusion. 
that the soi} in which the young life has taken root is fertile, and by 
well-directed efforts we may expect to gather a rich harvest. Univer? 
sities in India may create conditions for ruitful national life and 


` 


natjonal mtegration. 


TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI, ° 


Pa 





Botificafions 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/147/153(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Aghore Kamini Prakash Chandra 
Mahavidyalaya has been aXfiliated in English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Civics, 
Logic, Mathematics to the LA. standard; in English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, 

e@Economics, Philosophy and Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standard; in English, 
Bengali (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the I.Sc. standard and 
in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics tothe B.Sc. Pass standard with effect from 
the session 1959-60, 4.e., with permission to present candidates in the ‘above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. ° 
The 15th July, 1959. Registrar. 
e 
° UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
— Notification 


é No, C/157[83(A fl.) 

Tt $. hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Bankura Sammilani College has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard and in compulsory subjects and in Ad- 
vanced Accduntancy and Auditing as optional subject to the B.Com. standard with 
effect from the session 1959-60, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above- 
names subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 


SmwATE HOUSE, : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. n 
The 16th July, 1959. "co ` Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
" No. C/124/44 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Serampore College has been affiliated to the B.A. Honoars stan- 
dard, in Economics with effect from the session 1959-60, 2.6., with permission to pre- 
sent candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations of 1961 and nct earlier. 


Senate HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleutta. 
The 20th July, 1959. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
- Notification 


No. CO/159/140(Afñ.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation. al- 
` ready granted, the Bidhanchandra College, Rishra has been affiliated to the B.A, (Pass; 
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standard, in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, History, Economics and Philoso- 
phy with effect from the session 1959-60, 2.e., with permission to present candidages irf 
the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHARRAVARTI, 
Caleutta. 4 
The 16th July, 1959. Registrar, 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
WEST BENGAL 


List of candidates against whom action has beer taken for adopting unfair means,” 


or for breach of discipline and decorum at the School Final Examination, 1958. 
(a) The examination of the following candidates for the year 1958 has been can. 
eelled :— 


S/o. Late Gopalehandra GLosh, 


/ 


Roll No. Name School 
. 
Agar PW 119 Keshablal Raychaudhuri, Private student 
S/o. Late Kalikaprasad Raychaudhuri, P, 
Agar PW 120 Nirmalendu Sengupta, Do. . 
° S/o. Sri Prafullaqhandra Sengupta. 
AgarePW 121 Durgaprasad Ray, Do. 
S/o. Sri Dineshchandra Ray. 
Agar P 243 4 Jogeshehandra Debbarman, Do. 
: S/o. Late Jishuchandra Debbarman. 
Bang PW 46 Diptikumar Sarkar, Do, 
S/o. Sri Bejoykrishna Sarkar. 
Bang PW 109 Amarendra Rajak, Do. 
S/o. Sri Atulchandra Rajax. . 
Barrack PW X 201 Ranajitkumar Banik, Do. 
s S/o. Sri Kalimohan Banik. 
Barrack PW X 202 Dhirendrachandra Sarkar, Do. = 
S/o. Late Anandachandra Sarkar. 
Barrack PW X 203 Dipakkumar Dasgupta, Do. M 
S/o. Sri Sudhirranjan Dasgupta. 
Barrack PW X 204 Nilmani Haldar, Do. 
S/o. Late Nandalal Haldar. ° 
Barrack PW X 205 Chittaranjan Choudhuri, Do® 
S/o. Sri Sudhin Chaudhuri. 
Barrack PW X 206  Tarasanka- Chakrabarti, Do. 
S/o. Sri Gangadhar Chakrebarti. 
Barrack PW X 207 Amarendremohan Sanyal, Do. 
S/o. Sri Bhupendramohan Sanyal. 
‘Barrack PW X 208  Samarchandra Ray, Do. - 
S/o. Sri Jogeshchandra Ray. 
Barrack PW X 209 Somnath. Bandyopadhyay, Do. 
S/o. Sri Maniklel Bandyopadhyay. 
Barrack PW X 210 Prodyutkumar Kanjilalchakrabarti, Do. 
S/o. Sri Haripada Chakrabartikanjilal 
Barrack PW X 214 Sanjit Sinharay, , - Do. 
S/o. Sri Jatindranath Sinharay. š a 
-Barrack PW X 215 Nalinakshya Ghosh, Do. 
S/o. Sri Gopalehandra Ghosh. 
Barrack’ PW X 216 Barunkumar Sengupta, Do. 
Š S/o. Late Gopallal Sengupta. 
Barrack PW X 217 Parimalkanti Ghosh, Do. 
ç S/o. Sri Gopalchandra Ghosh. š 
Barrack PW X 224 Sankarkumar Mukhopadhyay ` Do. 
S/o. Late  Dhirendrsnazh Mukho- 
padhyay. 
Barrack PW X 225 Parthasarathi Basu, Do. 
S/o. Sri Rabindranath Basn. 
Barrack PW X 230 Ajitkumar Chattopadhyay, Do. 
S/o. Sri Tinkari Chatterjee 
Barrack PW X 240 Babulal Bhattasali, Do. T 
S/o. Sri Dhirendranath Bhettasali. ` 
Barrack PW X 241 Aseshkumar Ghosh, Do, 


' 1959] 
o 
LE 


Barrack Z 4 


Roll No. 


Basir PW 7 
Basir P 105 
Ber P 24 
Ber P 25 

"Bhat PW 7 
Bishnu (I) 93 ° 
Bishnu (I) 163 - 
Bishnu (I) PW 57 

ur 120 
Bur FP 32 
Bur PW 357 
Coo P 45 
Coo P 46 
Dub “1 
— 

Dub 3 

° 

Dub 9 
Dub o ° 
Dub PW 24 
- Dub PW 25 


Daf PW 26 
Dub PW 53 
Dub PW 54 ~ 
Gang PW 8 
Hab 197 


Hab PW 16 
Hab P 15 
Hug 553 


Hug. FP 11 
Mow PD 124 
Héw PWH 11 


12—1905P—VI 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Bijon Chaudh £, 
S/o. Sri Santosh Chaudhuri. 


Muzibar Rahaman, 

S/o. Late Wahejuddin Mandal. | 
Krishnaprasad Mandal, 

S/o. Sri Harishchandra Mandal. 
Netai Majumdar, 

S/o. Late Jagatbehari Majumdar. 
Birendrakumar .Sinha, 

S/o. Sri Santoshkumar Sinha. 
Quazi Nazrul Islam, 

S/o. Late Kayobulla Islam, 
Asitbaran Bajari, 

S/o. Sri Jitindranath Bajari. 
Sukhamay Das, 

S/o. Late Atulyachandra Das. 
Biswanath Dutta, 

S/o. Sri Dibakar Dutta. 
Anilkumar Mandal, 

S/o. Baidyanath Mandal. 
Mirarani Bhowal, ® 

D/o. Sri Haladhar Bhawal. 
Satyanarayan Samanta, 

S/o. Sri Nagendranath Samanta. 
Asitkumar Bhattacharyya, 

S/o. Sri Jatindranath Bhattacharyya. 
Bhabendranath Barmg, 

S/o. Sri Gobindachandra Barma, 
Basantakumar Sutradhar, 

S/o. Sri Golakbehari Sutradhar. 


Nandadulal Banerjee, 

S/o. Late Aswinikumar Banerjee. 
Shyamapada Datta, 

S/o. Gourkishore Datta. 
Sanatkamar Sutradhar, 

S/o. Golakbehari Sutradhar. 
Sisirkumar Nandy, 

S/o. Sri Srimantalal Nandy. 
Saktiprasad Mukhopadhyay, 

S/o. Sri Bhabaniprasad 

padhyay. 
Sahadeb Ghosh, 

S/o. Sri Gostabehari Ghosh. 
Sajanikanta Ghosh, 

S/o. Sri Gobardhandhari Ghosh. 
Sunilkumar Datta, 

S/o. Sri Ramlal Datta. 
Thandup Palden Bhutia, 

S/o. Sri Gyatso Bhutia. 
Sanjoychandra Ghosh, 

S/o. Sri Satishchandra Ghosh, 


Mukho- 


Pijushkanti Sikdar, 

S/o. Sri Pramathabhushan Sikdar. 
Sunilkumar Majumdar, 

S/o. Late Hiralal Majumdar. 
Madanmohan Biswas, 

S/o. Sri Bhutnath Biswas. 


Aparna Sen, 

Djo. Sri Chittaranjan Sen. 
Sukumar Gangopadhyay, 

S/o. Late Panchanan Gangopadhyay. 
Gopikanta Munshi, 

S/o. Sri Kamalakanta Munshi, ' 


* 995 
: Sehool . 


A..B. Model High 
School, Barrack- 
pore. 

Private student 


Bhutsahar H. Scltool, 
Dtist. Bankura. 

Vishnupur H. School, 
Dist. Bankura, 

Private student 


Banipeeth High 
School, Burdwan. 

Private,student 

Do. 
e 

Do. 

Do. 

Tantipara Naba- 
kishore Vidya- 
niketan, Dist. 
Birbhum, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Private student 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Kalyangarh Vidya- 
mandir, Dist, 
24-Parganas. 

Private student 


Do, 

Hooghly Madhyamik 
Shikshystan, 
Chinsura. 

Private student 

Do. 


Do. . 


890 ° 


* Roll No. p 


* Jia 164 


Jia P W 15 
Kalim PW 13 
Kanch PW 28 
.Kanch PW 29 
Kanch PW 30 
Kanch PW 31 
Kanch PW 32 
Kanch PW 33 
Kanch PW 34 
Kanch PW 35 
“Kaneh PW 36 
Kanch PW 37 
Kanch PW 38 


Kanch PW 39 
, Kanch PW 40 
Kanch PW 41 
Kanch PW 42 
Kanch PW 43 


Kanch PW 44 
Kanch PW 45 
Kanch PW 46 
Kanch PW 50 
Kanch PW 51 
Kanch PW 52 
Kanch PW 53 
Kanch PW 54 
Kanch PW 55 
Kanch PW 56 
Kanch PW 57 
Kanch PW 58 
Kanch PW 59 
Kanch PW 60 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name 


.Amiyakumar Dhar, 
S/o. Sri Ahibhushan Dhar. 


Sailendranath Rajak, 

S/o. Sri Amulya Rajak. 
Gomchey Bhutia, 

S/o. Sri Thinly Bhutia. 
Murariranjan Majumdar, 

S/o. Sri Manoranjan Majumdar. 
Syamapada Bandyopadhyay, 

S/o. Sri Kalipada Bandyopadhyay. 
Samirkumar Ray; 

S/o. Late Upendranath Ray. 
Akhilchandra Datta, 

S/o. Sri Kedarnath Datta. 
Gopalchandra Pramanik, 

S/o. Sri Pannalal Pramanik, 
Mukulehandra Sinha, 

S/o. Sri Rameshchandra Sinha. 
Sailendranath Routh, 

S/o. Sri Iswarchandra Routh. 
Nripendranarayan Chgudhuri, 

S/o. Sri Shyamapada Chaudhuri. 
Sirazuddin Ahmed, 

S/o. Md. Jagatali Mandal. 
Manimohan Pal. 

S/o. Sri Harakrishna Pal. 
Srikanta Mukhopadhyay, 

S/o. Late Dineshchandra Mukho- 

padhyay. 
Adhirkumar Saha, 

S/o. Sri Radhacharan Saha, 
Makhanlal Ghosh, 

S/o. Sri Saratchandra Ghosh. 
Mahadebchandra Sadhukhan, 

S/o. Late Panchugopal Sadhukhan. 
Manoranjan Sarma, 

S/o. Sri Gokulchandra Sarma. 
Amarkumar Bandyopadhyay, 

S/o. Sri  Gobindachandre Bandyo- 

padhyay. 
Chitteranjan Nandy, 

S/o. Sri Sastfbar Nandy. 
Sarojkumar Mitra, 

S/o. Sri Nanigopal Mitra. 
Niranjan Bal. 

S/o. Sri Saratchandra Bal. 
Sankarkumar Sarkar, 

S/o. Sri Gopalchandra Sarkar. 
Saurjendranath Basu, 

S/o. Sri Manindranath Basu. 
Birendrakumar Ray, 

S/o. Sri Radhabenode Ray. 
Sanatan Das, 

S/o. Sri Kanailal Das. 
Sarojkumar Biswas, 

S/o. Sri Pulinbehari Biswas. 
Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay, 

S/o. Sri Umesh Ch. Mukhopadhyay. 
Samarendrakumar Ghosh, 

S/o. Late Soureshchandra Ghosh. 
Gobindachandra Ray, 

S/o. Sri Prithwischandra Ray. 
Narayanchandra Mandal, 

S/o. Sri Harimohan Mandal. 
Dulalchandra Das, 

S/o. Sri Jugalehandra Das. 
Manoranjan Das, 

S/o. Sri Debendranath Das, 


[JUNG > 
' 


School ç 


Raja Bejoy 


‘3 


Singh 


Vidyamandir, 


Jiaganj. 


Private student 


Do. 


P, 


4 
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Kanch PW 61 Narayanchandra Ghosh, - Private student 
S/o. Late Rajanikanta Ghosh. ES 
Kanch PW 62 . Chittaranjan Chakrabarti, Do. 
S/o. Sri Surendra Kr. Chakrabarti. 
‘Kanch PW 63 Pabitrakumar Ghosh, Do. 
S/o. Sri Dinendralal Ghosh. 
Kanch PW 64 Amarkishore Chakrabarti, Do. 
S/o. Sri Birendralal Chakrabarti. 
Kanch PW 66 Umeshchandra Das, . š Do. 
S/o. Sri Hridaykamal Das. 
-Kanch PW 67 Santoshkumar Biswas, Do. 
S/o. Late Surendranath Biswas. 
Kanch PW 68 Adhirkumar Pal, Do. 
S/o. Late Panchugopal Pal. - 
Kanch PW 70 Somnath Saha, Do. 
S/o. Dr. Premdas Saha. 
Kanch PW 71 Prabodh Kumar Saha, Do. 
S/o. Dr. Premdas Saha . 
*mKanch PW 72 Amiyachandra Das, Do. 
: S/o. Sri Amulya Ch. Das. 
Kanch PW 73 Bhabaniprasad Mukhopadhyay, Do. 
S/o. Sri BirendYikrishna Mukherjeo. . 
Kanch PW "4 Gourranjan Ghosh, Do. Landi 
S/o. Sri Priyalal Ghosh. 
Kanch PW 75 Jatindranath Ghosh e Do, 
S/o. Sri Loknath Ghosh. 
Kanch PW 76 Balaramchandra Dey, Do. 
S/o. Sri Manomohag Dey. 
Kane PW 77 Lakshmikanta Ghosh, Do? 
S/o. Sri Kalipada Ghosh. 
Teagch PW 78 Purnendu Chakrabarti, Do. 
S/o. Sri Sasankasekhar Chakrabarti. i 
Kanch PW 79 Ranjitkumar Sen, Do. 
` S/o. Sri Sailendranath Sen. 
Kanch PW 81 Santoshkumar Bhattacharyya, Do. 
S/o. Late Haripada Bhattacharyya. 
Kanfh PW,82 Gurudas Bandyopadhyay, Do. 
S/o. Sri Abaninath Bandyopadhyay 
Kanch PW 83 Narayanchandra Khan, . Do. 
S/o. Late Brajendrakumar Khan. . 
. Kanch PW 84 Sunilkrishna Bandyopadhyay, Do. : 
S/o. Sri Sachindrakrishna Bandyopadhyay 
Kapch PW 93 Manimoy Ghosh, Do. 
S/o. Sri Kshetramohan Ghosh. 
Kanch PW 94 Kalipada Sanyal, Do. 
S/o. Late Bejoykrishna Sanyal. 
Kanch PW 96 Kanailal Sarkar, Do. 
S/o. Late Jogendranath Sarkar. 
Kanch PW 97 Dwijeshranjan Das, Do. 
e S/o. Sri Rajendralal Das. 
Kanch #W 98 Rameshchandra Banerjee, Do. 
S/o. Late Gourinath Banerjee. 
Kanch PW 99 Dinabandhu Banerjee, Do. 
S/o. Sri Panchugopal Banerjee. 
Kanch PW 100 Praneshchandra Biswas, Do. 
S/o. Late Nagendra Kr. Biswas. 
Kandi PW 119 Satyanarayan Rooj, Dos, 
: S/o. Sri Pasupati Rooj. 
Kandi PW 120 Sibaprasad Chaudhuri, Do. 
S/o. Sri Ramapada Chaudhuri. 
Kat 107 Bibhutibhushan Das, Sijgram Hassenabad 
S/o. Sri Rabindranath Das. Mohsin Tayébji H. 
E, School. 
Kharg 167 Dhirendranath Dey, Khargpur Krishnalal 
4 S/o. Sri Basanta Kamar Dey Shikshaniketan. 
Kaharg 183 Dilipkumar Sanyal, Do. 


S/o. Sri Jitendranath Sanyal. 
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* Roll No, 
Kharg P 168 
Mahi P 175 
Mahi P 177 


Mal 151 
Mal 156 
Ram 180 


Ram 274 . 


Sili PW 18 
Sing.73 


Sonar PW 5 
Sonar PW 6 
Sonar PW 31 ` 
Sonar PW .32 


Sonar PW 33 


Cent PW A 92 
Cent PB 75 


Cent D 129 


Cent PW N 7 
Cent PW N 16 
Cent PN 47 


Cent PN 
Cent Q 242 
Cont V 147 


Cent PZ D'12 
Cent PZ D 13 
Cent PZ G 55 


Cent FP Q 177 


North À 3 
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Name 


. Pallab Dasgupta, 


S/o. Late Sachindra Dasgupta. 
Sk. Abu Taher Ali, 

S/o. Sk. Abdul Karim. 
Sk. Khaleque Mohammed, 

S/o. Sk. Sabir Mohammad. 


Mazloom Hossain, 
S/o. Shan Mohammed. 


Gazi Sultan Salauddin, 
S/o. Sk. Mahiuddin. 


Kalisanker Mukherjee, 
S/o. Sri Sukumar Mukherjes. 


Achintyakumar Mandal, 
S/o. Sri Jitendranath -Mandal. 


Himangshuranjan Doy, 
S/o. Sri Gopalchangira Dey. 
Sk. Amihul Islam, 
S/o. Sk. Mohammad Mortaz Ali. 


Arunchandra Maity, 

S/o. Sri Biswanath Maity. 
Nirapada Hajra, 

S/o. Late Upertdranath Hajra. 
Tarapada Raychaudhuri, 

S/o. Late Upendranath Rayzhavdhuri. 
Aryakumar Ghosh, 

S/o. Sri Nikunjabehari Ghosh. 


Rabindranath Basusarbadhikari, 


S/o. Sri Narendranath Basusarbadhikari. 


Sudarshan Chakrabarti, 

S/o. Late Debendra Kr. Chakrabarti. 
Ramji Singh, 

S/o. Sri Hari Singh. 
Gourmohan Kar, 

S/o. Sri Asutosh Kar. 


Baliram Misra, 

S/o. Sri Narayandas Misra. 
Ramkrishna Bajoria, 

S/o. Late Bhudher Mal Bajoria. 
Kalisadhan Banerjee, 

S/o. Sri Madhusudan Baner;ee. 


Himangshu Kr. Chakrabarti, 

S/o. Sri Jaminibhushan Chakrabarti. 
Krishnachandra Banerjee, 

S/o. Sri Kalipada Banerjee. 
Abdul. Mannan, 

S/o. Mahammad Nauman. 


Madhusudan Lodh Roy, 

S/o. Sri Jaminikumar Lodh Roy. 
Arunkumar Mukhoti,. 

S/o. Sri Satindranath Mukhoti. 
Rabindranath Dey, 

S/o. Sri Gosthabehari Dey. 
Prema Devi, 

D/o. Sri Gopinath Verma. 


Rathindrakrishna Das, 
S/o. Sri Bepinbehari Das. 


(June 


/ 


|| 
School, 7| I 


Private student 


Do. 

Do. 
Enayatpur E. A. 
High School, 
Dist. Malda. 
Enayetpur E. A. 
Hügh School,' 
Dist. Malda. 
Mollarpur H. E. 
School, Dist. 
Birbhum. 
J. I. Bidyabhaban, 
Rampurhat, Dist. 
Birbhum. 


Private student 


am 


Madhubari Surabala 


Bidyamandir, Dt. 
Hooghli. 
Private student 
Do. 
Do. . 
Do. -— 
Do. $ 
e 
Do. 
Dos °. 
Harishpur Rai 
Gunakar Bharat 
Ch. Institution, ' 


Dist. Howrah. 
Private students 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. . 
Per < 
Entally Acadomy, 
Calcutta. 
Presidency Muslim 
High School, 
Calcutta, 


Private student 


s 


PESAN 


Dum Dum BAjya.. 
nath  Institutien, = * 


Dum Dum Cantt, - 


North À 5 
“North B 49 
North PI 8 
North PJ 9. 
North PQ 17 
. North PQ 30 
North PQ 36 
North PT 8 


North ZA 55 


> North ZA 56 
North ZD 74 


North FN 38 


North FPR 42 
South B 15 


eSouth B 16 


South E 80 
South L 12 
South 1°39 
South PWL 17 
South PWL 18 
South PWL 22 
South PWL 84 
South PWL 105 


Seuth PWL 123 


South N 227 

South PN 14 
Su South PWV 1 

South PZD 9 


South L 201 


å South PWZL 5 
js FPZA 56 
Sonth FPZA 102 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name 


Ranjitkumar Bhattacharyya, 
S/o. Sri Prafulla Ch. Bhattacharyya.’ 


Arunkumar Ray, 


S/o. Tulsicharan Ray. 
Mohitkumar Mukherjee, 
S/o. Late Kanailal Mukherjee. 


Dilipkumar Debray, 


S/o. Sri Debendrabejoy Debray. 


Nityagopal Banik, 


S/o. Sri Biswanath Banik. 


Ashiskumar Bhowmik, 


S/o. Late Manindra Ch. Bhowmik. 


Pinakiranjan Kundu, 


S/o. Late Monoranjan Kundu. 


Kalachand Das, 


S/o. Sri Suryakumar Das. 


Nikhilranjan Saha, 


S/o. Sri Atulkrishna Saha. 


Gobindachandra Saha, 


S/o. Sri Hari Ananda Saha, 


Amar Datta, 


S/o. Late Jadulal Datta. 


Mira Sarkar, 


D/o. Sri Bidhubhushan Sarkar. 


Amita Banerjee, 


D/o. Sri Bhabafiicharan Mukherjee. 
Dwipendramohan Chavdhuri, 

S/o. Sri Ranendramohan Chaudhuri. 
Saritranjan Bhattacharyya, 

S/o. Late Chandrakumar Bhatta- 


charyya. 
Sunilendra Datta, 


S/o. Late Sailendranath Datta. 


Bimalkanti Das, 


S/o. Sri Bhupendrakumar Das. 


Priteshchandra Ray, 


S/o. Sri Jogeshchandra Ray. 


Jiteswar Das, 


S/o. Late Jajneswar Das. 


Syamalkumar Saha 


S/o. Sri Gopalchandra Saha. 
Sankarkumar Chattopadhyay, 
S/o. Sri Santosh Kr. Chattopadhyay, 


Sadananda Bose, 


S/o. Sri Adhirchandra Bose. 
Dhirajbandhu Mukhopadhyay, 
S/o. Sri, Brajabandhu Mukhopadhyay. 


Nikhilkrishna Pal, 


S/o. Sri Nityananda Pal. 


Ramjanma Singh, 


S/o. Sri Amrit Singh. 


Prabirkumar Dey, 


S/o. Late Bisweswar Dey. 


Ajitkumar Ray, 


S/o. Sri Amarendra Kr. Ray. 
Rabindranath Sinharay, 
S/o. Late Beharilal Sinharay. 


Nandagopal Banerjee, 


‘S/o. Sri Sadhankumar. Banerjee. 


Dulalchandra Dasgupta, 
S/o. Sri Jayantakumar Dasgupta. 


Monika Ray, 


D/o. Sri Bhupatibhushan Ray. 


Manashi Sengupta, 


Djo. Sri Renugopal Sengupta. 


° 9j 


School * 


Do. Š 


Sailendra Sarkar 


Vidyalay,  Caleutta. 
Private student 


Do. 


Shyambazar Vidya- 


sågar School, 
Calcutta, 
Do. 


Cossipore Institution, 
Caleutta—Z, 

Saraswati Balika 

* Vidyalaya, 
Calcutta. 

Private student 


Sri N. N. Institution, 
Calcutta, 
Do. 


Chetla Boys High 
School. 
Jadabpur High * 
School, Calcutta. 
o. 


Private student 


Adarsha Hindi High 
School, Calcutta. 


Private student 


Dwarakanath Vidya- 
pith, Caleutta~~31. 


Private student 
Do. 
Do. 


LJ 
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. The examination of the following candidates for the year, 1958, has been s Go af. 
and théy have been debarred from appearing at the S:hool Final Examination of the 


Board to be held in 1959 :— 


[bus . f 


` Roll No, Name School 

Agar 187 Jagatjyoti Ray, Prachya Bharati H. 
S/o. Sri Radhikamohan Ray. E. School, Agartala. 

Agar P 68 Nandalal Debnath, Private student 
S/o. Sri Kshetramohan Debneth. 

Agar P 78 Himangshubikash Majumdar, Do. 

f S/o. Sri Jaminikumar Majumdar. 

Agar P 157 Himangshusekhar Bhattacharyya, Do. 
Sjo. Sri Sudhirchandra Bhattacharyya. 

Asan 549 Sridhar Banerjee, Mithani H. E. School, 
S/o. Sri Sagareswar Banerjee. Dist. Burdwan. 

Balur PW 15 Debasis Tarafdar, Privato student 
S/o. Late Jyotish Ch. Tarafdar. 

Bank 86 Satyaranjan Mandal, Goenka Vidyalaya 
S/o. Sri Ramanuj Mandal. Madhuban, Dist. 

Bankura. 

Baras PW 64 Paritoshchandra Dey, Private student - 
S/o. Sri Sudhirchandy Dey. 

Barui ll Saradaprasad Mukhopadhyay, Katalpur M. 8. H. 


Barui P 98 Bhaskar Chakrabarti, 
S/o. Sri Trigunacharan Chakrabarti. 
Basir 428 Md. Zinnatur Rahaman, Bhebia H. School, 
S/o. Naimuddin Ahmed. Dist. 24-Parganas. . 
Basir PW 2 Sujitranjan Chakrabarti, Private student 
S/o. Sri Sudeb Chakrabarti. 
Basir PW 41 Tulsidas Chakrabarti, e Do. 
I S/o. Late Shyamacharan Chakrabarti —_ 
Basir PW 51 Haradhan Basu, I Do. 
S/o. Sri Rammohan Basu. è 
Basir PW 135 Syed Ali Sardar, Do. 6 
S/o. Md. Affizuddin Sardar. 
Basir PW 211 Arunkumar Basu, Do. $ 
S/o. Sri Kantibhushan Basu. ° 
Basir P 118 Md. Surat Ali, Do. 
S/o. Late Md. Jair uddin. 
Birb PW 106 Ajitkumar Mandal, Do. 
S/o. Sri Gourhari Mandal. E 
Bishnu (I) PW 141 Ajitkumar Goswami, Do. I 
Slo. Late  Bimalehandra Thakur- e 
Goswami. 
Bol PW 127 Jagannath Datta, Do. 
S/o. Sri Asutosh Datta. 
Bur 24 Udaykumar Chatterjee, Burdwan  Banipith 
S/o. Sri Harihar Chatterjee. High School. 
Bur 444 Nareshchandra Basu, Burdwan Raj 
S/o. Sri Ranjankumer Basu. Collegiate School» k 
Coo 59 Phanibhushan Barman, Maharaja Nripendra 
S/o. Sri Surendranath Barman. Narayan Memorial 
High School, 
Cooch-Behar. 
Coo 136 Ratubikas Sarkar, Do. 
S/o. Sri Saradakanta Sarkar. 
Coo 162 Phanindrachandra Deb, Rambhola High 
S/o. Sri Kalikishore Deb. School, Cooch-Behar 
Coo FPW 34 Asheka Siddique, Private student 
D/o. Abul Khair Mohammad Sidcique. 
Coo PW 122 Nirmalkanti Chakrabarti, Do. 
S/o. Sri Girijakanta Chakrabarti ` 
Dar P 6 Bharatbhoosdn Syangden, Do, 
S/o. Sri Santabir Syangden. ` ; 
Dub PW 57 Abdur Rashid Khan, Do i ‘sf ue 


S/o. Sri Sankarprasad Mukherjee. 


S/o. Rostom Ali Khan, 


School. 
Private student 
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Gang PW 3 Krishnabahadur Gurung, Do. 
S/o. Sri Rangey Gurung. A 
Gang PW.7 Thinley Dhondup Lama, Do. 
S/o. Late Dhan Bahadur Lama. . 
Icha 209 Paranchandra Kundu, Northland High 
p S/o. Sri Surendranath Kundu. School, Ichapur. 
leha 248 Nirmalkumar Das, : Kanti Chandra High 
Sjo. Sri Chintaharan Das. School, Shyam- 
nagar, Dist. 24- 
Parganas. 
Jal 524 Dulalkrishna Talukdar, Sanaulla High School, 
S/o. Sri Saradacharan Talukdar. Jalpaiguri. 


Jangi PW 19 


Rajpati Das, 
S/o. Sri Satishehandra Das. 


Private student 


Jangi PW 96 Ershad Ali, . Do. 
S/o. Md. Pamoraddi Mandal. 

Jangi P 52 Prakritikumar Pandit, Do. 
S/o. Sripati Pandit. ° 

Kandi PW 69 Indraraj Ghosh Maulik, Do. 
S/o. Sri Satyakrishna Ghosh Maulik. 

Kandi PW 86 Abdul Latif, e Do. 
S/o. Janab Mohammad  Nurjahan ° Sus 

, Shaikh. 

Kat P 144 Sisirkumar Pradhan, Do. 
S/o. Sri Umapada Pradhan. e. 

Kat P 200 Md. Abdul Momin, Do. 
S/o. Md. Abdul Haque. 

Kharg PW 39 Ajitkumar Bhattacharyya, Do. 


S/o. Late Ramesh Ch. Bhattacharyya. 


Khowai 43 Prabodhranjan Pal, Srinath Vidyaniketan 
S/o. Sri Sitanath Pal. Khowai, Tripura, 

Mahi PW 43 Mir Moslem Ali, Private student 

. S/o. Mir Mob@rak Ali. 

Mahi P 106 Gopalchandra Seal, Do. 

i S/o. Sri Makhanlal Seal. 

Mem PW 112 Maheshchandra Ghosh, Do. 

4 Sjo. Late Gourchandra Ghosh. 

Mid P 17 Nabekumar Das, : Do. 
S/o. Sri Haripada Das. . 

Rana P 51 Adhirkrishna Bahadur, Do. ç 

° S/o. Late Chandra Kanta Bahadur 

Sili 154 Nilratan Biswas, Tarai Adarsha Vidya- 
S/o. Sri Sudhindranath Biswas. laya, Siliguri. 

Shyam PW 33 Nemaichandra Samanta, Private student 
S/o. Late Umapati Samanta, 

Taki FP 7 Sandhya Das, : Do. 
D/o. Sri Haripada Das. : 

Taki PW 10 Sachindra Sarkar, Do. 
S/o. Late Taraknath Sarkar. 

Teki P 7 Madanmohan Mitra, Do. 
S/o. Sri Purnachandra Mitra. 

Tam P 1 Bisweswar Samanta, Do. 
S/o. Late Hemchandra Samanta. 

Ulu PW 75 Nirmalkrishna Ghosh, Do. 
S/o. Sri Sisirkumar Ghosh. 

Ulu PW 168 Nandalal Guria, Do. 
Sjo. Sri Amulyacharan Guria. 

Cent PWC 38 Sachindrakumar Bose, Do. 
S/o. Sri Kshitishchandra Bose. 

Cent PWC 88 Parimalchandra Saha, Do. 
S/o. Sri Shyamacharan Saha. 

Cent PD 106 Harakumar Ghosh, Do. 

š Slo. Late Jugalkishore Ghosh. ` 

ga H 67 Matilal Chakrabarti, Shyamapada Insti- 
S/o. Sri Hemendra Kr. Chakrabarti. tution, Calcutta, 

Cent N 68 


Gurcharan Singh, 


Oriental Training . 
S/o. Sri Jian Singh, 


Academy, Caleutt& 
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Roll No. 


Moos Pwo 34 


Cent V 160 
North D 180 


North PWD 23 
North PWD 24 
North PWD 66 
North PWD 89 
North PD 41 
North PD 56 
North PD 86 
North “PD 124 
North PK 22 
North PK. 40 
North PK 48 
North PZG 34 
South A 79 
South A. 131 


. South K 27 


Bouth K 119 


South K 124 
South PWK 10 
South PWL 25 
South PWL 44 
South N 210 
South PN 107 


South PN 155 
South ZD 66 

South PZJ 55 
South PZT 8 
South PZT 97 
South PZV 61 
South FH 155 
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Name 


' Ajitkumar Das (II), 


S/o. Sri Atulkrishna Das. 


Md. Sadique Hossain, 
S/o. S. K. Ajij. 


Sasankasekhar Chattopadhyay, 
S/o. Chandicharan Chattopadhyay, 


Swapankumar De, 

S/o. Sri Sailendranath De. 
Nareshchandra De, 

S/o. Sri Nikunjabehari De. 
Ajitkumar Pal, 

S/o. Sri Suryakanta Pal. 
Jyotirmoy Mukhopadhyay, 
` Sjo. Sri Srish Ch. Mukherjee. 
Sukhondranath Manna, 

S/o. Sri Gourchandra Manna. 
Sushilkumar Sengupta, 

S/o. Late 


. Biswanath Manna, 


S/o. Sri Damodar Manna. 
Bibhutiranjan Ray, 

S/o. Sri Rebatimohan Ray. 
Rathindranath Bhowmik, 

S/o. Sri Kshitish Ch. Bhaumik. 
Lakshminarayan Hazra, 

S/o. Sri Narendranath Hazra, 
Asokekumar Ghosh, 

S/o. Sri Asutosh Ghosh. 
Madangopal Biswas, 

S/o. Sri Kaishikicharan Biswas. 
Subratakumar Basu, e 

S/o. Late Sushilkumar Basu, 
Sk. Mohammad Baksh, 

S/o. Late Dr. Wahed Baksh. 
Ajitkumar Bandyopadhyay, 


S/o. Sri Sudhir Ch. Bandyopadayay. 


Benoychandra Chanda, 
S/o. Sri Surendranath Chanda. 


Subhaschandra Tarafdar, 

S/o. Sri Brajamohan Tarafdar. 
Kamakhyacharan Mitra, 

S/o. Sri Anandacharan Mitra. 
Sunilbaran Chattopadhyay, 


S/o. Late Soshikumar Chattopadhyay 


Diptimay Dey, 

S/o. Sri Nirmalchandra Dey. 
Satibhushan Pal - 

S/o. Sri Benimadhab Pal. 
Asokekumar Majumdar, 

S/o. Sri Ajitranjan Majumdar. 
Gobindalal Datta, 

S/o. Sri Shyamlal Datta. 
Syamalkumar Pal, 

S/o. Late Phanindranath Pal, 
Pradipkumar Mukhopadhyay, 

S/o. Late Jibankumar Mukherjee. 
Nimaisadhan Pal, 

S/o. Sri Debendranath Pal. 
Satyendrakumar Ray, 

S/o. Sri Surendrakumar Ray. 
Narendrakumar Thapa, 

S/o. Tej Bahadur Thapa. 
Mayarani Datta, 

Djo. Late Jatindranath Datta. 


Dhirendranath Sengupta. 


[rokn 
1- 


Sehool " ° 


Private student 
Presidency 
High 
Calcutta. 
Baranagar 
mandir, 
35. 
Private student 


Muslim ` 
School, 


Vidya- 
Calcutta 


A. T. Mitra Insti- . 
tution, Calcutta. 

Abhay Charan Vidya. 
mandir, Cal.—29. 

Chakraberia Highe 
School, Calcutta. 6 


Tiljala Brajanath 
Vidyapith, 
Caleutta—39. e 

Do. 


Private student 
Do. 
Do. 
Kalighat High Schgol 


Caicutta—26. 
Private student 


Do. 2 


Cathedral Mission 
High School, Cal. _ 
Private student 


Do. e 


Jadabpur Bastuhat 
Vidyapith, d 
Caleutta—32. -z 


i 


E ° NOTIFICATIONS 303 


° 
“The examination of the following candidates for the year, 1958, has been cancelled 
and they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final ‘Examination of the r 


Board to be held in 1959 and 1960 :— . 

Roll "No. Name School 
Basir PW 214 Jyotsnakumar Ganguli, Private student 
S/o. Late Panchanan Ganguli. 

Bur PW 3 Anilkumar Datta, Do. 
S[o. Late Upendranath Datta. 
Bur PW 4 Dwarikanath Ghosh, Do. 
S/o. Sri Atulchandra Ghosh. 
Bur PW 6 . Sisirkumar Ray, Do. 
= S/o. Sri Santoshkumar Ray. 
Bur PW 7 Ajitnarayar Bhoumik, Do. 
S/o. Sri Harakumar Bhaumik. 
Bur PW 11 . Mihirkumar Mukhopadhyay, Do. 
S/o. Sri Mrityunjoy Mukhopadhyay. 
Bur PW 12 Chittaranjan Das, Po. 
S/o. Sri Krishnachandra Das. 
Bur PW 16 . Rameshchandra Chaturvedi, Do. 
S/o. Late. Brijbilash Chaturvedi. . 
Bur PW 31 Gopalehandra Mgndal, Do. 
S/o. Sri Umacharan Mandal. i — 
Bur PW 37 Jogendranath Mitra, Do. 
S/o. Sri Jitendranath Mitra. m 
Bur PW 40 Dinabandhu Ray, * Do Ez 
, S/o. Sri Santoshkumar Ray. 
Bur PW 41 . Ranjankumar Ray, Do. 
S/o. Sri Saktipada Ray. 
Bus PW 43 Baidyanath Bhattacharyya, Do. 
S/o. Sri Bejoykinkar Bhattacharyya. 
Bur PW 44 Baniprasad Bhattacharyya, . Do. 
S/o. Late Kalikrishna Bhattacharyya 
Bur PW 45 . Maniklal Seal, e Do. 
S/o. Sri Haricharan Seal. 
Bur PW 46 Pearymohan Ray, Do. 
S/o. Sri Nemaichand Ray. . 
Bur PW 47 Sunilkumar Chattopadhyay, Do. 
° S/o. Sri Narendranath Chattopadhyay, . 
Bur PW 58 Abdus Salam, Do. 
: . S/o. Late Abdul Hai. 
Bur PW 54 Abdul Matin, Do. š 
S/o. Fakir Mohammad. 
Bur PW 58 Dilipkumar Sinharay, Do. 
S/o. Sri Dhirendrachandra, Sinharay. 
Bur PW $9 ` . Jagannath Chaudhuri, Do. 
M TNT rose Slo. Sri Khagendranath Chaudhuri. 
Bur PW 61 Jyotilal Barman, Do. n 
S[o. Late Jitendralal Barman. 
Bur PW 62 Anantakumar Bhattacharyya, Do. 
z- - ° Silo. Nalinchandra Bhattacharyya. 
But PW 63 Jhantunarayan Basu, - Do. 
- S/o. Sri Dhirendranarayan Basu. 
Bur PW 66 Amulya Chakrabarti, Do. 
S/o. Sri Surendranath Chakrabarti. 
Bur PW 67 Narayanchandra Ray, _ Do. 
2 S/o. Late Asutosh Ray. 
Bur PW 68 , Sunilkumar Bhattacharyya, Do. 
S/o. Late Kamalakanta Bhattacharyya. 
Bur PW 69 , Santigopal Bhattacharyya, Do. 
S/o. Sri Jagadiswar Bhattacharyya. 
Bur PW 71. Himangsusekhar Ghosh, Do. 
S/o. Sri Sambhunath Ghosh. 
Bur PW 72 | * Asutosh Pan, Do. 
S/o. Sri Dhirendranath Pan. : 
Bur PW 82. Sibaprasad Ray, Do. 
S/o., Sri Haraprasad Ray. d ; 
PW 87 v Nirapada Ray, Do. - 
Sri Surendranath Ray. 
Bur PW 90 . ~ Lakshminarayan Hajra, Do. d ° 


S/o. Sri Phanibhushan Hajra. EM ° 
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Roll No . Name School e 
Vou PW 98 * Ghunilal Seth, . Private student 
S/o. Late Jaharlal Seth. : 
Bur PW 111 Sk. Khoda Baksh, Do. 
S/o. Sk. Habibar Rahaman. 
Bur PW 114 Mofizul Hossain, Do. 
S/o. Late Abdul Hanan. 
Bur PW 115 Borjahar Ali, Do. 
S/o. Afsar Ali. 
Bur PW 120 Debabrata Ray, Do. 
Sjo. Sri Gopeswar Ray. 
Bur PW 121 Sudhansukumar Das, Do. 
S/o. Sri Saradakanta Das. ou 
Bur PW 123 Prabhaschandra Hajra, Do. 
S/o. Sri Aswinikumar Hajra. 
Bur PW 352 Biswanath Chatterjee, Do. 
S/o. Sri Madanmohan Chatterjee. 
Bur PW 354 , Sunilkumar Mukherjee, Do. 
S/o. Sri Dhirendranath Mukher ee. 
Bur PW 303 Ajitkumar Ghosh (I), Do. 
S/o. Sri Panchanan Ghosh, 
Bur PW 365 Birendranath Ghosh, Do. 
AE E S/o. Sri Kshitindranath Ghosh. 
Bur PW 370 Satchidananda Ghosh, Do. 
S/o. Sri Panchanan Ghosh. 
Bur PW 371 * Saktipada Ray, Do. 
S/o. Late Radhamohan Ray. 
Bur PW 373 Sasthi Kali Kewra, Do. 
S/o. Late Rampada Kewra. 
Bur PW 374 Subalchandra Kowar, Do. e 
S/o. Sri Bejoychandra Kowar. 
Bur PW 376 Kalyanprasad Das, Do. 
S/o. Late Surendranath Das. 
Bur PW 378 Kamalehandra Datta, e Do. 
S/o. Dr. Nirmalehandra Datta, 
Bur PW 380 Sitaram Ghar, Do. 
S/o. Late Dibakar Ghar. 
Bur PW 401 Samirbaran Majumdar, Do. « 
. S/o. Sri Jagadindranath Majumdar. e 
Bur PW 405 Abdul Ghani, Do. 
S/o. Dr. Abdul Wahid. 
Bur PW 409 Debiprasad Ray, Do. A 
S/o. Sri Kamalaksha Ray. 
Mal PW 191 Haranchandra Das, Do. 
: S/o. Sri Kailashchandra Das. 
North ZE 23 Nilmanichandra Das, Syambazar * Vidya- 
S/o. Sri Jitendranath Das. sagar School, 
Calcutta, 
(d) List of Candidates whose examination for the y2ar, 1958, has been cancelled 
as they could not establish their bonafide candidature :— 
Roll No. Name School 
Barui 130 Balaichandra Sarkhel, Kotalpur Madhu- 
S/o. Late Rashbehary Sarkhel. sudan High School, 
Barui 132 Radharaman Nayak, Do. i 
S/o. Sri Gaurchandra Nayak, 
Barui 134 Anumati Sardar, Do. 
S/o. Sri Chandrakanta Sardaz. 
Barui 135 Bhabasindhu Sardar, Do. 
S/o. Sri Srishchandra Sardar. 
Barui 143 Nirendrakumar Ghosh, Do. 
* S/o. Sri Lalmohan Ghosh. 
Barui 144 Krishna Dasgupta, Do. . 
S/o. Late Prankumar Dasgupta. \ i 
Barui 145 : Tapas Ray, Do. 
š S/o. Sri Nareshchandra Ray. 
Barui 171 Abu De, Do. 


r S/o. Late Pyarimohan De. 


|| ° 
1959] : NOTIFICATIONS 305 
' oe * 
The enrolment of the following Candidate has been cancelled and “the examination 
fee forfeited for allowing his Admit Card to be used by another person :— t 
Roll No, Name School - 
Barui 92 Rabindranath Chakrabarti, Kotalpur Madhusudcn 
S/o. Sri Ramanath Chakrabarti. High School. 


(e) The Compartmental Examination of the following Candidates held in August, 
1958, has been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at the School 
Final Examination of the Board to be held m 1959 ;— 


Roll No. Name School 
Bur (Comp) 190 Bhabanichadra Pal, Private student 
: S/o. Sri Sadhanchandra Pal. 
Bur (Comp) 228 Tarapada Ray, Do. 
S/o. Sri Sakshigopal Ray. 
Coo (Comp) 23 Hiralal Oswal, Do. 
S/o. Sri Khinwraj Oswal. 
Coo (Comp) 70 Jatishchandra Desarkar, Do. 
S/o. Sri Jogeshchandra Desarkar. 
Kri (Comp) 224 Jadabchandra Ds, Do. 
S/o. Sri Surendramohan Das. o 
Kri (Comp) 278 Bilasimohan Mondal, Do. 
S/o. Sri Taranikanti Mondal, 
Kri (Comp) 316 Chittaranjan Biswas, ° Do. 
S/o. Sri Harabilas Biswas. 
Mal (Comp) 65 Mainuddin Ahmed, Do. 
S/o. Momotaj Ali Mia, - 
Soušh (Comp) 244 Barunkumar Datta, ‘ Do. 
S/o. Late Aswinikumar Datta, 
South (Comp) 245 Achintya Datta, Do. 


S/o. Sri Kalipada Datta. 
South (Comp) 768 Chiraranjan Das,* 
S/o. Sri Ajitkumar Das. 


(f) The Compartmental Examination of the following candidates held in August, * 
4958, has been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at the School 
final Examination of the Board to be held in 1959 and 1960 :— $ 


Š Roll No. Name School, 

Bur fComp) 332 Prafullakumar Garai, Private student 
S/o. Sri Bhabataran Garai. 

Bur (Comp) 336 Kalipada Kar, Do. 

` S/o. Sri Satyakinkar Kar. 

Bur (Comp) 457 Narayanchandra Mukherjee, Do. 
S/o. Late Bankimehandra, Mukherjee. 

Bur (Comp) 747 Pravakar Chandra, Do. 
S/o. Sri Radhakanta Chandra. 

Kri (Comp) 146 Tarasankar Biswas, Do. 

° S/o. Sri Gopalchandra Biswas. 

Kri (Comp) 154 Bejoygopal Goswami, Do. 
S/o. Sri Abanigopal Goswami. 

Kri (Comp) 268 Hirakkumar Sarkar, Do. 

` S/o. Sri Nagendranath Sarkar. 

Kri (Comp) 269 Mukunda Ray, Do. 

Me S/o. Sri Mandhar Ray. 

Kri (Comp) 271 Samirkumar Mitramustafi, Do. 
S/o. Sri Dinabandhu Mitramustafi. 

Kri (Comp) 368 Sushilkumar Haldar, Do. 
S/o. Sri Radhagobinda Haldar. 

Cent (Comp) 1470 Sankargopal Das, Do. 


S/o. Sri Rajkumar Das. 


° BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 


L 


. 
The undermentioned candidates had given false statements in their applieesion  , 
forms for permission to appear at the examinations, held by the Board in 19584 Their 


Notification 











° I V. 
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examination of 1958, in which they appeared has, therefore, been cancelled and they 

ave further been debarred from appearing ab any examiaation of the Board to be held 
‘in the year noted against each. 


Year for which 


SL No. Roll No, Name of candidates Name of the 
š institucion debarred. 
(Place of resi- 
dence in case of 
private candi- 
dates). 
High Schocl Examination, 1938 
1. 8310 > Chander Bhan I Jaipur 1959 
2. 9901 Bhagirath Singh Sikar 1959 - 
3. 9971 Ram Sukh Verma, Jhunjhun i 1959 
4. 10280 Banch Raj Jain Barmer Present examination 
: I cancelled. 
5. 11687 Bhag Chand Bakliwal Jaipur 1959 
6. 12782 Jugal Kishore Sharma Tonk Present examination 
, . eancelled. : 
7. 12832 Jagdish Narain. Jaipur Do. 
8. 13303 Kanhaiya Lal Sharma Jaipur Do. 
9. 14544 Rama Shanker Gupta gJaipur 1959 
10. 16409 ° Satya Narain Agarwal Jaipur Present examination 
` cancelled, 
Il. 15450 Suresh Chandra Jaipur 1959 
12. 15593 Shydém Lal Verma Sikar Present examination 
< cancelled. 
18. 17973 Bhanwar Lal Desarla Jodhpur Do. 
w 14 18534 Lal Chand Jain Jodhpur Do. 
15. 18695 M. Ann Raj Jain Jodhpur Do. . 
16. 18705 Man Mohan Chand Jain Jodhpur Do. 
17. 19601 Ram Dayal Chowdhary Jodhpur 1959 
18. 23730 Durga Dutt Verma Jhunjhunu Present examination 
° cancelled, 
19. 23752 Har Dayal Singh Varma Jhunjhunu Do. 
20. 28233 Lokh Raj Ganganager 1959 
Supplementary High School Hxaminazion, 1958 H 
21. 1179 Sukhvir Singh Jaipur 1959 
Intermediate in Arts Examination, 1958 e 
22. 1248 Basant Lal Jaipur 1959 and 1960 


In ease of the following candidates the reason, on account of which thejz present 
examination has been cancelled and further debarred is as noted against their names :— 


Sl. Roll No. Name of candidates Name of ins- Reason Years for 
No. I titution which 
(Place of resi- debarred 
dence in case ° 
of private 
candidates). 
High School Examination, 1956 
23. 16307 (Mrs.) Hannah Kusumlata Jaipur She got her appli- 1959 
: i cation form filled d 
in and signed by 
another candi- 
date in order to 
get herself im- 
4 : personated. 
24, 19328  Punjraj Singh Inda Jodhpur He got himself im- 1959 
s personated by & 
Bhiwani Singh 19606 
ab serial 24. 
. 25. — Bhiwani Singh (Student of Now Govt. He impersonated ide 
Class XI). Multipurpose Punjraj Singh & 
° - Higher See. Inda at serial 23. 1960 
x School, : 


wa LL 
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